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PREFACE. 


It  had  been  suggested  to  us,  that  a  book  con- 
sisting principally  of  select  passages  from  mo- 
dern literature,  arranged  under  proper  heads, 
might  afford  much  useful  amusement  to  those 
readers  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  labour  through  a  multitude  of  uninteresting 
pages,  purchased  at  a  great  price,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  entertaining  paragraphs.     Approving 
of  this  idea,  from  a  conviction  of  its  propriety, 
and   encouraged  by  the  flattering  reception 
which  several  of  our  former  publications  had 
.  met  with,  we  again  stept  forward  in  the  path 
of  polite  literature,  in  the  hope  of  experiencing 
the  same  indulgence  and  candour  as  we  had 
already  enjoyed,  and  we  have  not  been  disap- 
.  pointed.    The  encouragement  which  has  been 
given  to  our  two  first  volumes  has  induced  us 
to  continue  our  exertions;  and  though,  from  a 
variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  pre- 
sent edition  must  be  very  far  from  that  perfec- 
tion which  we  wished  it  to  attain;  yet,  we  feel 
.   confident,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  disparage- 
ment, even  by  minute  comparison,  with  those 
,  by  which  it  has  been  preceded. 


iV  PREFACE. 

The  success  which  has  attended  our  publi- 
cation has  been  very,  great,  and  this  must  cer- 
tainly be  attributed,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  the  conveniency  of  its  form,  as  well  as  its 
adaptation  to  the  present  taste  of  the  social 
world.    Its  miscellaneous  arrangement  is  cer- 
tainly well  calculated  ta  relieve  that  frequent 
ennui  which  prevails,  even  in  the  most  accom- 
pKshed  families,  when,  from  a  want  of  subjects 
ibr  conversation,  those  who  are  together  may 
be  literally  said  to  be  alone.    It  is  in  such 
situations  that  scandalous  anecdotes  are  ex- 
panded, and  trivial  news  re-echoed,  which  can- 
'  not  fail  to  generate  habits  of  petty  malice  and 
'  frivolity.     The  introduction  of  books  is,  of 
coarse,  the  best  antidote  for  such  Hstlessness; 
'"but  the  ordinary  rubbish  of  circulating  libra- 
'' ties*  too  often'  affords  an   aggravation  rather 
"Hhan  a  cure.    We'  have  frequently  had  oppor- 
'  tunities  of  condemning  the  pernicious  senti- 
ments'of  modem  novels,  With   which   such 
libraries  abound;  and  of  holding  up  to  admi- 
ration those  few  wMch  are  excellent  in  their 
"'  principles,  and  elegant  in  their  style;  but  even 
•=*the-best  of  these  publications  do  not  answer 
.   the  wished-for  ptrtpose.    They  are  begun,  but 
'they  eannot  be  contino^ed,  because  different 
'  engagements  intervene;  while  such  a  volume 
^li  we  antiulatlly  present,  by  its^  division,  as  it 
were,  into  sittings-,  and  by  including  many  diB« 
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tinct  wholes,  each  proper  for  an .  ereniDg^s  . 
amusement,  seems  to  be  considered,  as  the  best.^ 
expedient  for  filling  up  a  vacant  hour. 

But  amidst  our  pride  and  gratitude  for  the  . 

approbation  we  have  received,  there  is  a  cir«  . 

cumstance  on  which  we  pique  ourselves  in, no 

trivial  degi:ee.     We  have  always  resisted,  with 

persevering   firmness,  every  temptfktion  with.^ 

which  we  have,  been  assaijed  by  the  lax  mo% , 

rality  of  novelists,  the  pretended  philanthropy-^ 

of  modem  politicians,  and  the  sophisticated  rea^ 

sonings  of  some  recent  sentimentalist^,, to  jadpi^t, , 

ia  our  volumes  indelicate  paragraphs,,  pat^. ^ 

absurdities,  or  disloyal,  inuendoes*.   By  su^h.^ 

firmness,  instead  of  having  excited  the  c^sifr^ , 

of  those  tremendous  potentates,,  the  Reviewer^-. 

W;hose  condemnation  the,  most  spirited  writi^ . 

cannot  withstand,  we  have  received  their,  .uut 

qualified  praise  fpr  our  honest  endeavours  ii| 

support  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  of  pure 

morality   and  refined  taste.     The  Monthly, 

the  Auti-Jacobih,  the  British  Critic,  and  the 

Critical   Reviews;   the  Monthly  Mirror,  the 

Literary   Journal,    the  Gentleman's  and  the 

European  Magazines,  have  all  spoken  of  our 

exertions  in  the  most  flattering  terms*.    Apti. 


•  The  satisfaction  we  felt  on  obscrving"tlie  esteem  in  wbich 
•ur  production  was  held  by  all  tlie  independent  and  unpre- 
judiced critics  above  mentioned^  was  considerably  heightened 
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mated,  therefore,  by  such  general  encourage- 
ment, and  confident  that  we  shall  always  de- 
serve the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  we  have 
continued  our  epccerpta  literaria,  and  have 
brought  forward  our  third  volume,  or  that  for 
the  year  1804. 

It  remains,  however,  for  us  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  circumstances  which  have  pro- 
tracted the  publication  of  this  volume  till  the 
present  period.  We  had  faithfully  promised 
that  it  should  appear  at  Christmas  last,  and 
for  a  long  time  we  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  our  promise  would  be  forfeited.  Besides 
several  delays  too  trivial  to  mention,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  volume  had  been  printed, 
before  we  could  succeed  in  obtaining  correct 
portraits  for  the  engraver,  of  the  celebrated 
characters  given  in  the  plate;  but  this  object 
being  accomplished,  a  serious  and  almost  irre" 

— — ■  ■  ■       — I— ^— ^Mfc^— *MP— *l^i»1^»^— ^M— 11— W^—i — W^l^— — ^M^—— ^^^^W^^i^— W^M^*^™^^— ^— ^ 

by  the  scurrility  which  two  venal  and  unprincipled  scribblert 
poured  upon  us  at  the  same  time:  one  in  a  ponderous  volume 
ycleped  the  Annual  Review  ;  and  another  in  an  obscure  publica- 
cation,  so  little  known,  that  to  name  it  would  only  be  to  bring 
ignorance  into  notice.  The  abuse  of  such  writers,  (who,  till 
lately,  have  been  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Jacobins,  the  yt&td 
being  now  little  used,)  forms  the  proudest  laurels  we  can  obtain, 
and  which  we  shall  always  endeavour  to  deserve. 

*'  On  us,  when  dunces  are  satyric. 
We  take  it  for  a  panegyric : 
Hated  hyfooU,  and  fools  to  lrete> 
Be  that  our  motto  and  our  fate."    Swi|t. 


•  • 


riemhte  accident  occurred,  which,  by  retard- 
ng  the  publication  from  Week  to  week,  and 
From  month  to  month,  gave  rise  (o  an  opinion 
that  it  would  appear  no  more*.    A  large  par- 
cel of  maauscript,.containing  nearly  the  wbola 
of  the  introductory  matter,  together  with  the 
concluding  part  of  the  volume,  was  lost  in  its  - 
conveyance  to  the  printer;  and,  before  the  ac- 
cident was   discovered,  the  editors  had  de- 
stroyed  their  notes,  from  which  it  had  been  .• 
made.     The  irksome. task  of  re-perusing  the  • 
various  works  being  of  necessity  resorted  to,  • 
amidst  the  pressure  of  other  importa;nt  and  ' 
various  occupations,  is  the  real  and  only  reason 
which  has  thus  protracted  the  appearance  of 
our  volume;  a  reason  which,  while  it  wilt  ex- 
cite the  regret  9f  the  reader  for  the  trouble  it 
must  ha^e  occasioned,  will  plead  in  excuse  for 
our  trivial  faults,  and  even  inconsistencies,  if 
any  should  be  found,  in  the  present  publication* 
It  is  also  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Prevost,  the  respectable  colleague  of  the  ' 


'•  In  order  to  show  the  futility  of  this  idea,  and  to  convince 
the  public  how  anxious  we  are  that  our  exertions  should  be  equal 
to  their  encouragement,  we  have  only  to  observe,  as  a  proof  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  our  publication,  that  so  few  copies 
now  remain  of  the  two  first  volumes,  of  each  of  which  three  thou- 
sand were  printed,  and  such  their  present  demand  with  the  pub- 
tic,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  commit  them  again  to  the  press  to 
tffect  a  second  edition; ' 


presetit  editor,  finding  the  attention' which  this* 
publication  required,  to  be  incompatible  with 
his  more  important  occupations  and  engage* 
ments,  has  lately  resigned  any  future  concern 
in  its  literary  management;  and  las  the  intro- 
ductory and  other  parts  hisive  beelti  committed 
to  the  press  without  the  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting them  to  his  perusal^  his  nktne  has  been,  by 
hin  own  desire,  omitted  in  the  title-page.  The 
work  will,  therefore,  in  future,  be  continued 
solely  by  Mr.  Blagdon,  who,  by  his  rigid 
peirseverance  in  the  same  prtntiples 'which  he 
has  manifested  on  every  occasion,  ^ill  endea- 
vour to  deserve  a  continuancie*of  that  patron* 
age  with  which  his  variotls  productions  htive 
alr^kdy'bfeeh  honoured; 

Thtffburthvolumie'of  this  Work\  for  1805, 
Will  be'ready^fofdelitfeiy  by  Obrtstma^i  tiext. 
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Tr<  manuscript  of  W.  Caret,  esq.  did  not  come  to  hand  M 
the  compiled  part  of  the  volume  had  been  printed ;  it  will  appear 
in  our  next.  In  answer  to  several  letters  respecting  original 
communications,  we  have  generally  to  observe,  diat  a  portion  of 
the  Tohune  is  set  apart  for  fbw  imcrtiMi^  subject  to  the  approval 
wd  lemoB  of  the  editor. 
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Db.  WATSON, 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFV. 

RiCRAUD  Watson,  the  present  Tenerable  Bishop  of  Laodaff^ 
was  bom  in  the  year  1737.  The  village  of  Evesham,  situatcf} 
about  five  miles  from  Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Westmorelaodf 
ha$  the  honour  of  being  his  birth> place. 

Paternal  instruction,  where  the  father  is  competent  to  such 
a  task,  must  ever  prove  of  the  greatest  utility,  in  developing 
the  early  movements  of  the  infant  mind.    The  **  young  idea'* 
is  thus  carefully  taught  to  **  shoot**  in  the  most  proper  direc- 
tion ;  the  tender  buddings  of  genius  are  facilitated  in  their  ex« 
pansion ;  and  the  surest  foundation  is  laid  for  future  excellence* 
Of  the  advantages  of  paternal  instruction,  the  subject  of  thit 
memoir  fully  availed  himself;  for,  his  father  being  a  clergy- 
man, possessed  of  superior  abilities,  and  master  of  the  Fre^ 
Grammar  School  of  Kendal»  he  received  the  whole  of  bis 
school  education  under  his  immediate  care.    Having  terminated 
his  boyish  studies,  he  looked  forward  to  the  University  for 
higher  attainments.    He  accordingly  became  a  member  of,  we 
Mieve,  King's  College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;  a 
college  somewhat  notorious  for  its  reforming  tenets,  of  the  pos« 
session  of  which  Dr.  Watson  has  been  more  than  once  sus* 
TftQUd.    However,  be  entered  tl^  coUepe  with  a  twf€ctM» 
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stock  of  classical  learning,  acquired  and  supported  by  a  spirit 
of  persevering  industry.  He  was  distinguished  for  an  intense 
application  to  study,  and  was  no  less  noticed  for  the  uniform 
simplicity,  or,  as  soifie  termed  it,  singularity  of  his  dress, 
which  consisted  of  a  coarse,  mottled,  Westmoreland  coat,  and 
blue  yarn  stockings. 

» 

Previously  to  the  taking  of  his  degrees,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  theological  controversey  ;  and  the  tenor 
of  his  manners,  the  strict  singularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  talents,  procured  him,  in  addition  to  a  fcllovv;- 
ship,  a  college  tutorship  *. 

In  an  English  University,  the  latter  office  is  at  once  respect- 
able and  useful ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Watson  will  readily  conceive  with  what  unwearied  zeal  and 
unbending  perseverance  he  fulfilled  the  important  avocation. 
The  late  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  Essex,  was  one  of  his 
pupils;  and,  as  a  splendid  tribute  of  gratitude  and  friendship, 
for  his  attentiQn  in  directing  his  youthful  studies,  at  his  de- 
cease, in  the  year  17S6,  he  bequeathed  him  the  sum  of20,oool. 
'Enlightened  and  honourable  minds  become  attached  by  modes 
peculiar  to  themselves;  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Watson*s  acquaintance  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  which  took  place  about  this  time.  His  Grace  re* 
commended  a  candidate,  who  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Doc- 
tor; but  the  opposition  was  conducted  in  so  honourable  and 
candid  a  manner,  that,  instead  of  producing  acrimony  on  either 
tide,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  has  been  ma- 
tured and  consolidated  by  the  hand  of  time. 

About  the  year  1766,  Dr.  Watson  was  elected  Public  Pro- 
fessor of  Cheipistry,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  At  that 
time  he  was  but  little  conversant  even  in  the  first  principles 


♦  On  the  former  occasion,  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Postletwha'te, 
who  was  deeply  versed  in  mathematics,  but  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  Poor  Postletwhaitej  with  all  his  skill,  could  dtmonstrate 
himself  fit  only  for  a  small  country  living  5  wliile  Watsou  made  his 
way  to  a  professorship  and  a  mitre* 
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'the  science  ;  but,'  by  diligence  and  study,  he  resolved  to  stip- 
ly  the  want  of  previous  acquirements.  Feeling  his  duty  to 
he  public,  and  the  necessity  which  there  was  that  he  should 
lot  appear  incompetent  to  the  task  which  had  devolved  upon 
him,  he  passed  whole  days,  and  sometimes  nights,  in  the  la- 
boratory. His  assistant  on  these  occasions  was  a  gentleman  of 
some  practical  knowledge  in  the  art,  of  the  name  of  Hoffhian. 
In  their  earlier  experiments,  however,  it  appears  that  their  sue 
cess  bore  biit  a  faint  proportion  to  their  disappointments ;  for 
they  destroyed  several  retorts,  impaired  their  health,  endanger- 
ed their  lives^  and  at  length  blew  themselves  and  their  work* 
shop  up. 

But  perseverance  and  industry  are  capable  of  surmounting 
almost  every  obstacle;  and,  as  Dr.  Watson  possessed  these  vir* 
tues  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  ^cha- 
racter as  a  chemist ;  his  public  lectures  were  attended  by  crowd- 
edaudiences  ;  and  his  reputation  advanced  to  an  exalted  height. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  science,  his  talents  were  not 
confined  to  his  lecture-room,  or  fothe  note-books  of  his  pupils  ; 
for  he  committed  the  results  of  his  studies  to  paper  in  a  re* 
gular  form,  and  presented  them  to  the  world. 

The  subjects  of  Dr.  Watson's  Essays  on  Chemistry  are  multi- 
farious, interesting,  and  useful ;  but,  as  most  of  our  scientific 
readersmust  be  acquainted  with  their  contents,  it  is  not  requisite 
todescribe  them  in  detail.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
l^utland,  with  whose  education  Dr.  Watson  had  been  intrusted ; 
anditmay  be  remarked,  their.chief  excellence  consists  in  their 
popular  and  perspicuous  explication,  a  merit  that  their  au- 
thor displays  on  every  occasion. 

On  the  decease  of  the  leauied  Dr.  Rutherforth,  in  1771,  Dr. 
Watson  was  advanced  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  ; 
and,  about  the  same  period,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state. 
His  politico  theological  principles  early  became  known,  by 
his  standing  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  Dissenters.  He  first 
distinguished  liimself  in  this  respect,  by  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  (in  the  year  1776)  before  the  University,  on  theanni- 
!  yersary  of  the  RestoratioUj  and  which  he  printed,  under  the  title  of 
The  ?mcivles  of  the  B^oluiion  vindicated.  This  attracted  consW 
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dcrable  attention ;  and,  in  the  course,  of  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished another  discourse,  which  had  been  preached  ijcfore  the^ 
University,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  Accession.  lathes^, 
sermons.  Dr.  Watson  pleaded  the  cau^e  of  the  Dissenters,  and, 
recommended  a  relief  from  subscription,  and  a  repeal  of  the  Test, 
and  Corporation  Acts.  This  brou^^ht  on  a  controversy,  in  which 
the  fallacy  of  the  doctrines  of  our  author  were  exposed,  in  a  very. 
able  and  satisfactory  manner,  by  a  lay  writer,  who  justly  con* 
sidered  them  as  repugnant  to  reason,  and  as  opposed  to  scrip> 
ture  authority.  Overpowered  by  the  weight  of  arguments  and 
authorities  brought  against  him  by  his  opponent,  Dr.  Watson 
retired  from  the  contest  defeated,  but  not  convinced.  Another 
tract,  of  sonrie  merit,  which  appeared  during  this  controversy, 
was  An  Hrroic  Epistle  to  Dr.  Watson,  by  the  facetious  author  of 
An  Epistle  to  Sir  WiUiam  Chambers,  under  the  signature  of. 
ijacgrtgor. 

The  discussion  of  the  above-mentioned  subject  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  our  author  stood  forth  in  a  more  exalted  poirft 
of  view,  by  the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled,  An  Apology  for 
Christ ianitt/f  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  Edward  Gibbonf 
esq.   This  justly  increased  his  fame,  both  as  a  controversialist 
and  as  a  polite  writer.  Indeed  it  claimed  the  thanks  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  general ;  for  it  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  our 
sacred  religion,  and  abashed  its  foes.    Gibbon  declined  entering 
into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Watson;  but  a  short  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  them  on  the  subject,  which  has.since 
been  published  by  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  the  historian.     The  letters  alluded  to  may  be  consi- 
dered as  displa}  ing  the  characters  of  two  celebrated  men,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  good  effects  re- 
sulting from  that  urbanity  which  should  uniformly  charac* 
terise  controversial  writings. 

In  the  year  1780,  Dr.  Watson  printed  another  political  ser* 
inon,  which  had  been  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  7th  of  February,  the  day  appointed  for  a  General 
Fast.  Tins  discourse  is  of  the  same  complexion  as  those 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  iy%%9  on  the  transUtion  of  BUho(»  Bardn^tcii  £roin  tlit 
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see  of  Landaffto  that  of  Ssiistery,  Di.  Watson's  merit,  tuf« 
ported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  pns* 
cuked  him  the  vacant  seat.  The  bithoprio  of  Landaff,  how- 
ever, not  being  celebrated  either  for  its  extent  or  its  riches* 
he  was  permitt^  to  hold  with  it  the  archdeaconry  of  £ly»  a 
rectory  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  Divinity  Professorship,  to 
^hich  is -annexed  the  Taluable  liviog-of  Samesham.  These  • 
combined  adTantages  produced  a  handsome  income,  and  ren« 
tod  the  cifcitmatances  of  his  lordship  perfectly  easy. 

The  success  of  his  CAemieo^  £isays,  the  first  Tolume  of  which 
ha  pvblishcd  in  ^^%^,  encouraged  him  to  give  to  the  world,  at 
diflbrent  times,  four  additional  volumes,  all  of  eqi^al  merit 
with  the  first.    In  the  preface  of  the  last  volume,  he  has  these  ■■ 
remarkable  observations  :*-**  When  I  was  elected  Professor  of 
Divinity y  in  S777,  '  determined  to  abandon  for  ever  the  study 
of  chemistry ;  and  1  did  abandon  it  for  several  years  ;  but  the- 
vetertf  vestigia  flamma  still  continued  to  delight  me,  and  at  • 
lei^th  seduced  me  from  my  purpose. 

**  When  1  was  made  a  bishop,'  in  178a,  I  sgain  determiiied  to 
qwt  my  favourite  pursuit  1  the-volume  which  I  now  offer  to  .- 
tQ  the  public-  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my  resnlu^ 
tion.    I  have  on  this  day,  however,  offered  a  sacrifice  toother 
people's  notions,  I  confess,  rather  than  to  m>  own  opinion  of 
efdtcofui  decorum — I  have  destroyed  all  my  chemical  manu* 
scripts — a  prospect  of  returning  health  might  have  persuaded, 
me  tO'puFsue  this  delightful  science  I  but  I  have^now  certainii 
ly  done  with  it  fox  ever:  at  least  I  have  taken  the  most  eifec* 
tual  step  1  could  to  wean  myself  from  an  attachment  to  it  {  . 
for,  withthe  holy  zeal  of  the  idolaters  of  old,  who  had  been  ad* 
dieted  to  curious  arts — '  /  have  immed  my  books.*  '* 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Landaff*,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stating  the  hardships 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  an  equalization  of 
church  preferments.  Howsoever  laudable  the  intention  might 
be,  the  attempt  was  certainly  too  precipitate.  The  irregulacity 
ef  a  printed  address,  from  the  junior  prelateon  the  bench  to  the 
metropolitan,  was  obvious  to  every  mind ;  and  some  severe  stric- 
tares  vv«re  passed  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  a. writer. 


to  whom  the  interestt  of  teligion  and  moriiSSty  mtt  deeply  in- 
debted. 

The  public  curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  when  it  was  uo« 
derstood  that  the  Bishop  of  LandaflT  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  Lords,  on  the  30th  of  January,  X7S3.  His  dis-  - 
courses  at  Cambridge  were  stilP  fresh  in  every  person's  re- 
membrance, and  therefore,  something  unusual  was  expected 
on  this  occasion ;  but  the  bishop  conducted  himself  with  ex*i 
treme  caution,  and  delivered  a  sermon  admirable  in  its  com- 
position, and  very  temperate  in  its  sentiments. 

At  Cambridge,  in  1786,  his  lordship  published  A  Collection  - 
of  Theological  Tracts^  in  six  volumes,  octavo,  designed  entirely 
for  the  use  of  students  in  divinity.  This  collection  consists  of  ' 
pieces  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  sacred  literarure,  by 
difierent  writers,  many  of  which  were  become  exceedingly 
scarce.  It  it  remarkable,  however,  that  the  greater  part  0$ 
them  are  written  by  Dissenters. 

The  French  revolution,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  so 
man^  monsters,  could  not  fail  of  arresting  the  attention  oThli 
lordship.  Accordingly,  in  June  1791,  in  delivering  a  charge  t^ 
his  clergy,  he  ofiered  some  pointed  remarks  on  the  subject^ 
adverting  to  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  country. 

In  1796,  his  most  useful  and  important  work  appeared. . 
This  was  his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a  seriet  of  Letten,  ad* 
dretted  to  the  Author  of**  The  Age  of  Reason,"  Paine*s  publi- 
cation demanded  an  answer ;  not  for  the  learning  which  it  dis» 
played,  or  for  the  arguments  which  it  produced ;  but  that  its 
specious,  though  shallow  plausibility,  so  pecujiarly  adapted 
to  impose  on  the  weak  minds  of  the  vulgar,  should  be  exposed 
an<J^  counteracted.  To  men  of  talent  and  education,  Paine 'g 
"Age  of  Reason"  appeared,  what  it  unquestionably  was,  the 
effusion  of  ignorance,  impudence,  and  self-conceited  sophistry. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Jaco- 
binical infidels,  who  were  iabouring  hard  to  overturn  both 
church  and  state;  for  they  knew,  as  well  as  Paine,  that  the 
ignorant  and  the  undiscriminating  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  ;  and  that,  to  gain  the  great  mass  of  the  people- 
on  their  side,  was,  in  a  principal  degree,  to  accomplish  their 
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views.   The  man ,  thefefbrei,  who  would  undectlve  the  'igno» 
nnt,  who  would  unmask  the  flimsy  pretexts  of  imposture  • 
and  thus  promote  the  preservation  of  religion,  morality,  and 
order,  deserved  the  best  thanks  of  his  country.  To  these  thanki 
is  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  most  justly  entitled.     Not  that  the 
ncred  bulwarks  of  the  Bible  would  have  fallen  by  the  feeble 
i  j    aniilcry  of  Paine's  reasoning ;  for,  as  the  bishop  observes,  they  - 
•J    had  withstood  the  *•  learning  of  Porphyry,  and  the  power  of 
*,     Julian,*' — ••  the  genius  of  Bollingbroke,  and  the  wit  ofVoU  .- 
'     taire;"  but  the  mind  of  the  public  might  have  been  corrupted,  , 

*  I  our  hallowed  temples  might  have  been  defiled,  and  a  revolu- 
T  f  tioo,the  grand  aim  of  the  jacobins,  might  have  been  produced. 
'^  Tlus  dreadful  prospect,  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  bishop 
1 ,    in  a  great  degree'  tended  to  dissi  pate. 

T  .       M  Addreu  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  state 

*•  ofpublic  afBairs,  issued  from  his  lordship's  pen,  in  the  year 
179^.  Here,  again,  he  stood  upon  the  high  ground,  waving^ 
ever/  enquiry  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  itself,  he- 

I  f    only  contended,  that  we  were  then  in  a  most  perilous  situation  f . 

>  I    a  situation  which  demanded  all  our  energies,  all  our  exertions  { 

•  a  situation  which  left  no  man  at  liberty' to  say,  **  J  am  not 

I    ^mudr*  His  grand  aim  was,  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
f     SKatncrificei  on  the  part  tWie public,  in  order  that  the  con* 
ttstmight  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  gloriously  terminated.  - 

The  last  work  which  his  lordship  published,  we  believe, 

waS|  71^'  Substance  of  a  Speech^  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in 

the  House  of  Lords,  November  22,   1803.     Of  this  intended 

speech,  it  may  l^e  said,  that  it  contains  some  good  matter,  some 

tiiat  is  bad,  and  sonrie  that  is  indifferent.    The  reason  which 

his  lordship  assigns  for  preferring  to  appear  before  the  publtc*. 

in  the  character  of  an  author,  to  delivering  those  sentiments  in 

parliament,  which  he  deemed  of  such  consequence,  that  he 

resolved  to  circulate  them  through  the  kingdom ;  is,  that  he 

felt  himself  unable  to  comprehend  all  that  he  wished' to  say 

in  a  short  speech,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  take  up  the 

time  of  the  house  with  his  speculations.     His  lordship  has,  ■ 

indeed,  been  suspected  of  having  a  secret  reason  for  declining 

to  obtrude  himself  on  the  attention  of  parliament  j  but«  ba 
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thU  as  it  may,  the  exordium  of  his  intended  speech  N  highly      T 
animated,  and  contains  a  strong  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  pa*-     ^ 
triotism  of  the  country ;  with  a  brief,  but  forcible  exposition  of      i 
the  blessings  which  even  the  poorest  subject  of  these  reajma^  • 
enjoys,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  it  is  equally  his  .    j 
duty  and  interest  to  fight.    His  lordship  then  energetically  -des^      ] 
cants  on  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  infatuated  powefspf  -     | 
the  continent,  on  the  slavery  of  the  French,  and  the  ambltioits  : 
projects  of  Buonaparte;  objects  to  which  his  renurks  now  ap*. 
ply  with  equal  ef&ct  as  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  , 
written.     After  this  he  contends  for  the  necessity  of  making  .     | 
Great  Britain,  in  some  degree,  a  military  country,  by  teachinga  <     . 
giJren  proportion  of  her  inhabitants  the  use  of  arms,  so  as,  in  the. 
course  of  six  years,  to  have  a  permanent,  well- disciplined  body  i 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  How  far  this  idea  has  been  car- 
ried into  efi^t,  by  the  volunteer  system,  we  leave  our  readers . 
to  judge.— The  annihilation  4>f  the  national  debt  next  claims 
his  lordship's  attention.    This  he  considers  to  be,  **  notonlj^j 
p9ssible>  but  easily  practicable,'*  by  the  levying  of  a  iaxr 
somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  now  operates  on  u 
income.     He  does  not  absolutely  propose,  any  pnoportioo  of 4 
contribution  ;  yet  he. says, — **  A  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year.is  r 
a8:abie  to  pay  (I  mean  with-as  little  privation  of  ftu  comfcrta)  ;  ^ 
ten  shillings  annually,  as  a  man  of  five  hundred  a  year  is  tQi 
pay  five  hundred  shillings."     Such  a  position  requires  no  or* 
g^mant  to  refute  it )  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  observing,, 
that  had  his  lordship  ever  been  at  the  pains  of  calcuUtingv  or  . 
had  he  ever  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  existing  on  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  pounds  a  year,  he  would 
have  been  fully  satisfied,  that  he  could  not  spare  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  shillings,  out  of  such  incomes, 
with  as  little  difficulty,  as  a  liian  may  spare  five  hundred  shii« 
lings  out  of  the  same  number  of  pounds.     Indeed,  the  grand 
defect  of  the  income,  or  property  tax  is,  not  that  it  operates  en 
small  incomes,  but  that  it  operates  in  an  equal  proportion  on 
small  incomes,  above  a  certair  amount,  as  on  large  ones. 

In  this  intended  speech,  his  lordship  appears  as  the  advocate 
for  Catholic  emancipation.     Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 


lAter  intb  an  exainination  of  his  afgvmentS'  on  this  stshjcet; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  sayings  -thaty  howsoerer  good  Us 
nteatbtts  may  be,  many  of  his  observations  are  |of  a  nature  and 
tendency  highly  improper  to  hare  issued  from  the  pen  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  church.  His  lordship  again  de» 
fcads  the  Dissenters,  and  again  brings  forward  his  exploded ar« 
{ttmcnta  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

Exclttsirely  of  the  above-mentioned  intended  speech,  and 
of  the  works  which  we  had  previously  noticed,  his  lordship  hat 
published  tke  following :— **  Richardi  Watton,  A,  M,  Cd.  Saer, 
Smet€,  Trtn.   Sor.  et  Chemia  Profe$9&rit  in  Aemdemia  Canfa&ri> 
{cnti  Imtiivtumum  Chemicarum  in  preUetumibta  Aeademii  €9> 
flteatUM  F«rs  MetaUurgioa,  8vo.  1766."—"  An  Eaap  on  Mc 
Suhjtct  ef  CkttniMtry,  and  tMr  general  Oiotstons."— "  A  Defence 
I      of  revealed  Religion  ;  in  tioe  Sermons,  preBched  in  the  Cmtkeirai 
Cktvrch  ef  Lmndaff,  *■ '— "  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Dioeeeot 
in  June  1795." — ''  Sermont  tmd  Tracts,**  in  one  vol.  8vo.<— and 
<M  Charge  to  his  CUrgy,  in  1790.** 

Of  his  lordship's  mcritt  as  a  writer,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
his  periods  are  full,  manly,  and  decisive;  and  that  his  style* 
though  plain,  is  neat,  pure,  nervous,  argumentative^. and  ptrspi- 
cueus.  As  a  public  speaker,  his  delivery  is  ehastcand  correct* 
his  action  is  graceful,  his  voice  full  and  harmonious*  ■ 

His  loidship's  principal  seat  is  at  Calgarth  Pafk*  whldKli 
delightfully  situated  -  near  the  4akes  of  his  native  country; 
where,  blessed  with  amimerous  fiimiiyi  he  chiefly  resides* 


-  WILLIAM  HAYI^Y^iEsQ. 

K 

Tbb  respectable  subject  of  tliese  memoirs,  Wi)iiam  Uayley*  who 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  aud  a  biogtapher, 
was  bom  at  Chichester^  in  the  month  of  October,  1745.  Of  his 
parents  we  learn,  that  these  -were  Thomas,^  the  only  soa-  of 
Thomas  Hayley,  dean  of.  Cbichesterj  aud  Mary*  daughtecf  of 
Colonel  Yatesr  wba  irepres^ted  that  city  in  parliament*   BeCofV 
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'•  dol«»-of  hif  conrcTMitioii*  fakhabita,  or  opinion^  in  circu 

'  anong  hit  mArnktm, 
^  Mr.  Hajley's  paUieatkm  hm  aapplied  thb.deficiency,  ai 

'  Memoiit  give  as  an  intereatiag  picture  of  the  femine  de 
and  pafhy  of  Cowper't  maad.    He  received*  at  Eartbam, 
from  that  friend,  to  whom  he  was  so  endeared  by  the  siro: 
of  their  taste  and  pursuits.  -  His  biography  is  well  written, 
tively  compiled,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  best  feelings 
human  heart :  it  has  every  poetical  grace,  excepting  measui 
iiction. 

Among  his  other  publications,  which  also  refltet  honour 
genius  and  activity,  and  which  he  accomplished,  notwithsti 
the  repeated  attacks  of  disease,  are  an  Elegy  on  Sir  '^ 
Jones,  and  the  biography  of  the  immortal  bard,  Milton ;  in 
he  has  repelled  the  shafts  of  malignity,  presented  by  another  I 

^  pher.  On  the  whole,  if  we  consider  who  the  men  were  wl 
came  the  subjects  of  his  attention,  his  writings  acquire  an 
tional  merit  in  the  eyes  of  men  of*  learning. 
'  With  respect  to  some  other  performances,  which  have 
attributed  to  Mr.  Hayley,  though  by  him  they  never  were  av 
we  notice  the  novel- of  the  Young  Widows — the  Essay  oi 

*  Maids — and  the  Elegy  on  the  Greek  Model. 
■'  We  understand  that  xhere  are  many  interesting  particuh 
lative  to  this  gentleman  contained  in  Hay's  History  of  CI 
ter;  but  we  have  been  assured,  that,  from  an  unconquerabl 
we  think  injudicious,  modesty,  he  has  always  refused  to  g4 
nicate,  for  publication,  any  circumstances  relative  to  hiniM 
even  to  permit  his  most  intimate  friends  to  do  him,  in  tha 
the  justice  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  deficiency  of  the  p 
roeiDoir  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  w^ 
materials. 
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His.  FAUSONS. 

Mil.  Paksoks  was  the  only  daufhter  of  Mr.  Phelps  a  wlnc 
nercbanty  in  P  lymouth,  Devonshire.    At  ao  early  age  ahe  map- 
ricd  Mr.  Parsons,  a  turpentine  merehant,  at  Stonehonae»  neaf 
Plymouth,  by  whom  she  had  a  numerous  family  |  and,  untU 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  lived  in  happiness  and 
affluence.     Mr.  Parsons  at  that  time  had  contracts  with  gor 
veroBient  for  naval  stores,  and  had  ships  in  America  to  be 
loaded  when  the  disturbances  broke  out ;  two  were  detained 
in  the  country,  two  sent  home  in  ballast  {  and  this  great  loss* 
ind  disappointment  was  the  first  blow  to  their  prosperity ;  ^ 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  London  markets  to  fulfil  the  ^ 
contracts,  at  considerable  loss  and  disadvantage.     In  conse* 
qoenceof  these  wipleasant  circumstances,  Mr.  Parsons  though^ 
it  most  advisable  to  remover  his  family  from  Stonehouse  to  thp 
neighbourhood  of  London,  near  Bow  Bridge^  to  the  house  (or- 
merly  known  as  the  Bow  China  House.    At  this  place  he  built 
warehouses,  small  dwellings  for  workmen,  erected  stills,  and 
other  expensive  works,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  remaining 
fortune ;  and,  for  three  years,  had  every  prospect  of  success. 
About  the  expiration  of  that  time,  in  the  year  17S1,  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  but  in  the  still-house,  then  filled  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, tar,  and  pitch,  which  soon  destroyed  all  the  buildings  and 
their  contents ;  and  unfortunately  communicated  to  a  large, 
quantity  of  stores,  rolled  out  from  distant  warehouses,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  shipped  the  next  tide,  and  entirely  consumed 
themj  and,  in  all  probability,  the  town  of  Bow  was  saved 
from  the  conflagration,  by  the  orders  Mrs.  Parsons  gave  to  pull 
down  the  workmen's  houses,  and  stifle  the  fire.    Mr.  Parsons 
happened  to  be  in  town,  and  returned  only  to  witness  his  en- 
tire min — for,  unhappily,  the  still-houses  and  annexed  build- 
ings, and  the  stores  drawn  round  them  for  convenience  of  being 
shipped  in  a  few  hours,  had  no  claims  on  the  insurers,  only 
the  warehouses  and  goods  in  them  being  insured.    This  dread- 
Ail  blow,  and  a  combination  of  unpleasant  events  attached  ta 
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\tf  compelled  Mr.  Parsons  to  relinquish  business  {  and  having,  a 
few  months  previous  to  this  accident,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  eldest  son  in  Jamaica*  who  had  been  just  made  a  captain  of 
..marines,  a  most  amiable  young  nun,  eighteen  years  of  age,  domes- 
tic sorrows,  added  to  the  loss  of  his  remaining  property,  lia'd  an 
cfl^t  upon  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Parsons,  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  obtained  a  place  at  St.  James's,  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
department,  and  sooti  after,  through  the  favour  of  the  Mar. 
ehioness  of  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Parsons  had  also  a  small  place  in 
ihe  same  department.    But  the  health  of  Mr.  Parsons  visibly 
declined;  the  total  loss  of  a  handsome  fortune,  his  anxiety  for 
the  provision  of  eight  children,  born  to  happier  prospects,  and 
a  consciousness  of  his  broken  constitution,  and  inability  to 
leave  any  thing  <for  his  family,  altogether  occasioned  a  depres- 
^   sion  of  spirits,  v^ich  brought  on  a  paralytic  affection,  under 
which  he  languished  «iearly  'three  years,  when  a  second  stroke 
tefminated  his  existence:;  l>y  which  Mrs.  Parsons  was  left  with 
ber  young  fuaily^  «vh6lty  unprovided  for,  and  dependent  on  her 
exertions  alone  for  thcSr  ftituse  subsistence.     In  circumstan- 
ces like  these,  involved  in  pecunhry  difficulties,  she  had  no 
resources  .but  to  become  a  candidate  for  public  favour  as  an 
author.     It  was  imperious  necessity,  not  inclination,  or  va- 
nity, that  led  Mrs.  Parsons  to  take  up  the  pen ;  and  the  libenl 
indulgence  she  met  with  from  her  friends  and  the  public  en- 
fiouraged  her  to  proceed  in  her  employment,  while  struggling 
with  many  sorrows  and  heavy  afflictions.    In  the  beginning  of 
this  war  she  lost  a  very  promising  youth  by  the  yellow  fever, 
off  St.  Domingo  ;  two  years  since,  a  most  amiable  daughter, 
wife  of  an  eminent  surgeon;  and  last  year,  her  only  surviving 
son,  a  brave  and  deservii^g  y^ung  officer,  just  appointed  to  the 
command  of  his  Majesty's  gun  vessel,  the  Hecate,  who  unhap- 
fiily  perished  in  a  gale  of  wind,  off  Whitstable  Bay,  greatly  and 
deservedly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.    Mrs.  Paf^bns  has, 
at  present  four  daughters,  all  married,  one  to  a  Norwegian 
merchant,  another  to  a  merchant  in  London,  a  third  t6  an  officer* 
in  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  and  a  fourth  recently  xnarried  to  a 
jpmllgnwp  of  ruk  and  fyttwas  la  Copenhagen. 
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A  LIST  OF  MRS.  PARSONS'S  PUBLICATIOMS. 
J'iiH.  Vel*. 

I791.  Memoirs  of  Miss  Meredith 2 

The  Errors  of  Education 3 

The  Castle  of  Wolfenbach t 

Ellen  and  Julia 2 

Lucy 

The  Voluntary  Exile 

Woman  as  she  should  be 

The  Girl  of  the  Mountains. 

Women  as  they  are.  •  •  • 

The  Mysterious  Warning 

An  old  Friend  with  a  new  Face 

Anecdotes  of  two  well  known  Families 

The  Valley  of  St.  Gothard 

The  Miser  and  his  Family 

The  Peasant  of  Ardenne  Forest 

The  Mysterious  Visits 

Murray  House. 
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Besides — ^Intrigues  of  a  Morning,  an  After  Piece,  alteredi 
from  Moliere,  and  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Mattock$ 
and  of  Mr.  Hull,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre— and  a  work,  now  ia 
the  press — a  translation  from  Augustus  Lafbntaine — entitled, 
*'LoTe  and  Gratitude;  or.  Traits  of  the  Human  Heart,**  in 
three  Tolumes. — We  believe,  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  bo 
certam,  that  Mrs.  Parsons  has  written  *'  The  Wise-ones  Bub* 
bled ;  or.  Lovers  Triumphant/'  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo— 
wd  aaother  novel,  intitled  *'  Rosetta.** 


R0BF31T  CHARLES  DALLAS,  £s<i. 

WuM  we  have  found  our  knowledge  extended,  our  virtuet 
sttehgthcfiedy  or  our  leisure  rationally  amused  by  the  perusal 
of  an  author*8  vrorks,'  we  wish  to  know  something  of  the  au* 
thor  himself  i  and  this  natural  daiirei  with  the  ttc\^XQQ.iX  %(l« 
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▼antsges  gained  by  the  gratification  of  it,  is  the  best  defence  of 
that  imperfect  biography  that  precedes  the  termination  of  life. 
To  heighten  the  pleasure  of  those  w)io  ready  and  to  giye  new 
weight  to  the  already  destrvedly-acquired  influence  of  an  au* 
thor,  at  well  as  to  preserve  some  memorials  of  him»  are  the 
objects  of  our  biographical  sketches ;  and  we  could  not  read 
Mr.  Dallas's  works,  without  designing,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
in  our  power,  to  give  our  readers* some  account  of  him.  As 
we  have  extracted  from  his  own  publications  considerable 
Information,  corroborated  and  augmented  by  gentlemen  ac 
quainted  with  him,  we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this 
memoir. 

Robert  Charles  Dallas  was  born  in  Jamaica.  He  is  the  son 
of  Dr.  Dallas,  a  physician  of  Kingston,  in  that  island ;  who 
was  lineally  descended  from  the  Dallases  of  St.  Martyn,  in 
Scotland,  and  who  practiced  his  profession  with  such  ability 
and  success,  that  he  acquired  a  large  fortune :  which,  how. 
ever,  he  afterwards  injured  by  political  contentions,  and  spe« 
culations  in  colonial  property.  Mr.  Dallas  was  sent  from 
the  West  Indies  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  and  recei^ 
Tod  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Musselburgh,  in  Scotland, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  England,  and  placed  with  his  bro- 
ther at  Kensington,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Elphinston,  who 
is  known  to  the  public  as  a  scholar,  as  the  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  as  an  indefatigable  labourer  at  a  vain  attempt  to  alter 
the  whole  orthography  of  the  English  language.  While  here, 
and  very  young,  he  lost  his  father,  whose  estate,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Dallas  himself,  in  one  of  his  early  publications,  was  left 
encumbered  with  a  debt ;  which,  though  small  at  first,  wa* 
suffered  to  accumulate,  by  negligence  and  mismanagement,  to 
a  ruinous  degree.  On  leaving  school,  Mr.  Dallas,  mixing  in 
the  world  with  gay  companions,  was  led  to  decide  on  a  mili- 
tary life,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  diverted  by  dis' 
appointment.  Hiiving  lodged  money  with  an  agent,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  commission,  he  was  persuaded  to  forego  hit 
choice  of  a  regiment  in  which  there  was  a  vacancy,  to  wait  fof 
one  in  another  corps,  promised  by  the  lieut. -colonel  of  \u 
After  some  time  the  vacancy  occurred,  which  was  filled  witli 
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mother  aamey  bf  superior  interest,  and  he  wm  requested  tm 
wait  for  the  next.  Disappointed  both  of  the  eommission  pro- 
mised, and  of  that  which  had  been  at  his  option,  he  was  dis- 
gusted, he  relinquished  his  intention,  and  soon  after  entered 
his  name  in  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  as  a  student  for 
the  bar. 

Supplied  with  money,  left  to  his  own  direction,  and  still  de« 
Inded  by  the  prospect  of  affluence,  it  might  be  easily  suspect- 
ed, from  the  event*  and  ffom  the  style  of  Mr.  Dallas's  wri- 
tings, that,  like  many  others,  he  devoted  more  of  his  hours  to 
the  belles  lettrrs  than  to  law  cases,  even  if  he  had  not  told  us 
so  in  h'n  beautifiil  translation  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  M.  de 
GuilUrague*,  on  true  happiness,  in  which  he  deviates  a  little 
from  the  origioaJy  to  a^iply  some  lines  to  himself : 

*(  Mon  pere,  so:xante  ans  an  traTail  appllqu^. 
En  mourant  me  laissa,  pour  rouler  et  pour  vivrc, 
Un  revenu  leger,  et  son  exeniple  a  suivre. 
Mais  bien-tdt  amoorettz  d*on  plus  noble  metier, 
Fils,  frere,  oncle,  cousin,  beau-frere  de  greffier, 
PomVant  charger  mon  hras  d*une  utile  liasse, 
J'allai  loin  du  Palais  errer  sur  le  Parnasse. 
La  6imUle  enpaQt,  t*  vit  en  fr^issant, 
Dans  le  poiidrc  du  greffe  «n  poete  naissant. 
On  ¥it  avec  herrair  une  muse  cflFr^nee, 
Dormirchea  un  greffier  la  grasse  Biatiaee.^ 


«« 


A  life  of  energy  and  study  oV, 

Death  call*d  my  father  to  a  brighter  shore ; 

He  left  for  those  behind  a  world  of  cares^ 

Example  active,  but  confuted  affairs. 

ftoon  then,  aspiring  to  a  noble  trade, 

J  wished,  to  grace  ny  hat,  a  smart  cockade ; 

I  glow*d  with  heroes  to  enrol  my  name. 

Tin  disappointaoent  quenched  the  martial  flame. 

Then  to  the  bar  I'm  urg'd,  the  bar  I  shun, 

To  wander  near  the  streams  of  Helicon. 
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My  /ricndt  alann*d,  turn  pale^  and  groining  tee^ 
A  love  of  rhyming  shooting  out  in  me : 
W.ith  horror  view  the  muse  at  madding  sports^ 
Or  slumbering  over  statutes  and  reports/' 

Andy  in  the  beginning  of  th^  same  epistle : 

*<  Que  mes  cheveux  plus  noirs  on»brage<Ment  mon  Ttsage. 
Maintenant  que  le  terns  a  mdri  metdesin, 
Que  mon  slge^  amoureux  de  plus  sages  plaisirtf 
Bien*tdt  s*en  va  frapper  a  son  neuvieme  luitre  ; 
J^aime  mieux  mon  repos  qu^un  embarras  illustr«»" 

*'  Though  still  my  youthful  hairs  unshangM  remun^ 
And  show  no  signs  of  age*s  coming  reign  $ 
Though,  in  my  life,  I  scarce  have  dropped  the  boy» 
£namoui*d  more  I  grow  of  sapient  joy ; 
Three  years  *bove  twenty,  I  prefer  my  ease 
To  all  the  glory  of  difficulties.*'    - 

By  the  foregoing  passages,  we  find  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  re* 
Jinquifthed  all  thoughts  of  the  army,  had  determined  to  study 
the  law,  and  was,  at  tbfee-and-twenty,.a  votary  of  the  muses. 
The  choice  of  this  epistle  of  Boileau's,  at  so  early  an  age,  the 
animation  with  which  it  is  given  in  its  English  dress,  and  the 
self.application  of  some  of  the  lines,  show  Mr.  Dalbs*s  mind 
to  have  received,  in  the  spring  of  life,  those  seeds  of  rational 
philosophy,  the  fruits  of  which  the  public  are  naw  enjoying. 

About  the  time  he  came  of  age,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to 
Jamaica,  and  here  again  we  trace  him,  from  himself,  in  the 
publication  we  first  alluded  to.  He  embarked  at  Falmouth, 
on  board  of  one  of  the  West  India  packets,  which,  in  those 
days,  touched  at  Madeira,  and  afterwards  at  ail  the  British 
windward  islands,  before  they  proceeded  to  Jamaica.  His  first 
observations  are  made  at  Baibadoes ;  where  the  civilities  he 
received  could  not  suppress  his  feelings,  on  seeing  a  negro 
struck  by  his  master  at  the  breakfast  table,  for  suffering  a  fly 
to  escape  his  brushy  and  alight  on  the  butter.    **  This,**  says 


lie, "  was  the  first  liriog  picture  I  had  of  sUTery.  No  oflSmce 
was  meant  to  me :  but,  recently  from  England,  conscioua 
what  was  due  to  one's  company,  not  to  say  fiilt  of  the  ideas  of 
liberty,  my  blood  rebelled  against  the  blow.  I  felt  an  afl^ 
tion  for  the  poor  negro,  and  an  instant  detesta^O'Of  his  ma* 
Iter."  At  St.  Vincent  Mr.  Dallas  saw  a  sailor  carried  away 
by  an  enormous  shark ;  an  account  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
vivid  colouring  of  a  painter ;  we  see*the  men  sporting  in  the  sea 
round  the  packet,  we  see  the  monster  darting  in  amongst  them, 
we  see  the  poor  victim  borne  off*  through  the  translucent  fluids 

In  Jamaica,  we  find  Mr.  Dallas*i  sentiments  often  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  interest :  though  a  West  Indian,  and  deriving  hit 
support  from  the  labour  of  negroes,  his  feelings  were  forever 
at  variance  with  the  scenes  of  slavery  thai  presented  themselves 
to  his  view.  Of  his  first  visit  to  the  family  estate,  he  thus  exf 
presses  his  thoughts :  <*  Ot  homini  sublime  dtdit — two  hundred 
beings  of  this  description  have  been  at  my  feet,  in  spite  of  all 
my  effi>rts  to  restrain  them  from  humbling  themselves  so  low, 
.Are  you  not  our  master  ?  Are  you  not  our  old  master's  son  ? 
We  belong  to  you ;  we  are  your  negroes ;  we  are  your  poor 
£idthful  slaves.  They  kissed  my  shoes  again  and  again,  and 
sung  and  showed  e)ctravagant  joy.  They  all  remained  about 
the  house  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  made  it  a  point  to  talk  to 
every  one  of  them  by  turns,  at  which  they  were  delighted,  and 
threw. out  expressions,  as  if  they  esteemed  me  a  being  of  a  su- 
perior order.  When  retired  to  my  room,  I  could  not  help  re- 
fleeting  on  the  group  I  had  left,  in  their  relative  situation  to 
me«  as  master  and  slave.  These  men  and  women  are  mine  :— 
what  a  reflection  !  and  I,  had  some  misfortiine  thrown  me  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  might  have  been  the  property  of  a  Mus« 
sulinai\«"«— With  such  sentiments,  he  was  not  very  likely  to 
prefer  a  colonial  life ;  but,  being  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  forming  friendships  there,, 
he  remained  two  or  three  years  in  Jamaica. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  re* 
lumed  the  study  of  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  mar* 
lied  Miss  Harding,  the  third  daughter  of  Benjamin  Harding, 
esq.  oC  tIacton«hottse|  near  Hornchurch,.  in  Essex.    After  tht 


•■Juyiiieiit  of  a  few  years  in  England,  he  was  wider  the  neces* 
sitj  of  again  crossing  the  Atlantic;  previous  to  which,  he  com* 
pleted  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  met  ip  Jamaica  a  flattering  reception  from  the  governor, 
Ceneral  Clarke,  and  appeared  several  times  at  the  Jamsica 
Wr }  but  very  soon  left  it,  and  returned  to  private  life.  His 
stpttgiuuBce  to  living  in  the  West  Indies  was  encreased  by  the 
iistiess  of  seeing  Mrs.  Dallas  lose  her  health ;  and,  after  spend* 
in^  two  years  more  in  Jamaica,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
quitting  it  for  ever.  His  predecessor  in  the  office  which  ht 
held  having  been  permitted  to  nominate  him  to  succeed,  ha 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  lilie  peip> 
taistion ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  Some  of  his  friends  interested 
tliemselvee  Sb  vain,  the  minister  was  inexorable;  and  he  ww 
left  to  the  altef  native  of  living  in  the  West  Indies,  or  of  losing 
bis  office.  We  presume  it  is  to  this  circumstance  Mr.  Dallas 
alludes  in  the  passage  of  the  History  of  the  Maroons,  where^ 
After  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Pitt,  he  evinces  his  sincerity,  by  say- 
Sag,  that  individuaUy^  he  had  considered  him  as  the  cause  of  a 
•alamity. 

He  then  lived  for  some  years  on  the  contipent>  which  was 
fendered  doubly  agreeable  to  him,  by  the  residence  of  his  sis- 
ter  at  Chantilly,  where  he  used  to  visit  her  apd  the  amiable 
and  distinguished  officer  *  whom  she  had  married  while  he  was 
in  the  West  Indies.  Being  at  Parisj  in  the  year  17S9,  he  wit* 
nessed  the  principal  occurences  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Pfench  Revolution.  The  effect  of  that  great  event  on  bis  sen* 
thaents  we  learn  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Maroons  s 
**  It  is  well  known  to  my  friends  that  I  early  professed  my 
abhorrence  of  the  cruelties  attendant  on  the  state  of  slavery, 
and  df  slav^  itself,  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  my  youth.     Lest 


*  Captain  George  Byron,  eon  of  the  late  admiial.  Bodi  Captain  an4 
Mie.  ftyroB  died  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  within  a  few  months 
^eecii  other.  Mr.  Dallas  has  a  dedicated  paper  \a  his  Mkcellaneom 
WrUmgi  to  their  memory,  the  part  of  which,  relative  to  Captain 
BXRMi»  was  copied  into  the  Naval  Chconide,  Vol.  vi.  No.  3a. 
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tli«  tendency  of  my  flentiomtt,  in  these  ▼olnmci,  ibonUI  ex* 
poie  mc  to  the  charge  of  inconsUtcncy,  I  beg  leave  to  obeenret 
that  it  is  not  my  opinions,  but  things  that  are  changed  i  1  aa 
still  an  enemy  to  cruelty.    Preyious  to  the  French  revolntioot . 
I  was  an  enthusiast  for  freedom  ^  but  I  very  soon  after  learned 
to  substitute  the  words  happmat  and  order  for  liberty  and  rights- 
The  former  are  unequivocal,  and  proceed  fiom  God  i  the  lat- 
ter are  ambiguous,  and  toe  o£m  become  means  in  the  hands  o# 
the  devil  and  his  aj^ents." 

Driven  from  France  by  the  increasing  enormitict  of  thm 
French  insanity,  he  sought,  and  found  a  retreat  for  his  family 
in  the  county  of  Soflblk,  where,  for  some  years,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  children.  His  family  increi* 
sing,  and  growing  up,  he  was  tempted,  by  the  deceitful  reportt 
of  the  paradisical  state  of  America,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
who  wa3  settled  at  Philadelphia.  His  voyage  served  but  to 
confirm  his  early  and  constant  prepossessions  hi  favour  of  Engp 
land,  whither  he  returned,  to  enter  upon  a  literary  career,  iA 
which  the  palm*  due  to  extensive  knowledge,  fertile  imagiaik 
lion,  elegance  of  style,  impartial  politics,  pure  morals,  and  ex« 
alted  piety>  has  been  conferred  upon  his  works,  by  a  discern- 
ing and  candid  public.  They  appeared  in  the  following  older  » 
In  1797,  Mit€eUaneim$  Writingt^  eontisting  of  Poena,  j^od 
•m^lSOif  Percival;  or,  Nature  viadtcated. — 1803,  EUwunU  eft 
SeJf.knowledge.^lSOS,  The  Hittory  rfthe  Maroomt,-^lM4,Aum 
hrey. 

Besides  these  works*  Mr.  Dallas  has  very  largely  contributed 
to  the  gratification  of  the  public  by  translations.  Mallet.du* 
Pan*s  political  and  historical  work,  called  the  Brititk  Merm 
cury;  published  every  fortnight,  was  regularly  given  to  the 
English  reader  by  his  pen ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  gave  ue 
the  valuable  yinnuU  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  M.  Bertrand  de 
MolevtUe;  the  original  of  which  was  not  published  in  England, 
but  has  since  come  from  a  Parisian  press.  He  translated 
Clery^t  affecting  Journel  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  France,  in  the  Temple ;  and  the  Abb^  Ordinaire' s  ingenious 
and  amusing  Natural  Hittory  of  Volcanoee,  Mr.  Dallas*s  trans- 
lations have  all  been  either  concurrent  with  the  publication  of 
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the  originals^  or  prior  to  them :  and,  .where  he  became  a  trtni' 
lator,  be  generally  formed  a  friendship.  Poor  Mallet-du-Pan^ 
who  fell  a  victim  to  exertioo»  was  delighted  to  find  such  a  co*. 
a^jutor,  in  his  attacks  on  Jacobinism,  and  the  desolators  of 
Europe;  and  M.  Bertrand's  attachment  drew  the  dedication  of 
Aubrey. 

We  have  yet  ta  mention  another  work  of  Mr.  Dallas's* 
which  we  have  cited  in  this  memoir  more  than  once ;  but, » 
it  was  published  without  a  name  many  years  prior  to  his  otbcr^ 
works,  as  great  alterations  have  taken  place  (according  to  his 
own  account)  in  the  system  he  reprobated  twenty  years  ago,  u 
it  is  out  of  print,  and  as  he  has  repeatedly  declined  the  republi- 
cation of  it,  we  shall  only  say,  that  the  Short  J^tumey  in  ikt 
Wtit  Indies,  written  as  a  kind  of  apology  to  his  own  mind,  for 
the  bold  resolution  of  facing  any  fate  in  this  country,  rather 
than  spend  his  life  in  the  West  Indies,  contains  the  effusions 
•f  a  young,  ardent  mind,  bordering  upon  Quixotism :  it  grati. 
fied  the  prrfessional  philanthropists,  and  offended  some  of  the 
West  Indians.  Mr.  Dallas's  opinions  on  liberty  and  on  sla- 
very have  been  moderated  by  time  and  experience. 

In  th^  Short  Journey,  descriptive  of  scenes  viewed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  he  thought  that  there  could  be  no  happiness 
without  freedom  ;  in  the  History  of  the  Maroons^  he  thinks  that 
regulated,  mild,  religious  subjection,  may  afibrd  more  genuine 
content  than  savage  liberty. 

Mr.  Dallas's  sentiments  and  character  appear  throughout 
kis  writings.  I  n  his  dedication  of  Percival  alone,  short  as  it  is, 
we  see  the  affectionate  husband,  the  tender  father,  and  the 
friend  of  order  and  society.  The  description  of  the  death  of  Cow- 
per's  daughter,  in  the  third  volume  of  Aubrey,  is  said  to  be  the 
exact  narrative  of  his  own  loss :  a  narrative,  not  to  be  read 
without  a  tear.  This  dreadful  misfortune  happened  to  him 
about  two  years  and  half  ago,  since  which  he  has  mixed  very 
little  in  society,  but  divides  his  time  between  his  own  studies 
And  the  education  of-4iis  remaining  children. 
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RICHABD  CUMBERLAND,  Esq. 


Iffinrreying  the  extensiTc  range  of  litertiy  talents^  it  is  im-- 

possible  to  overlook  those  of  this  gentleman,  whom  we  nof 

consider  as  a  dramatist,  as  a  novelist,  as  a  critic,  and  as  a  poet. 

'I      Heis  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Denison,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  in  lie- 

land,whose  merits,  in  that  country,  were  deemed  so  great,  thaty  as 

a  tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  the  corporation  of  Dublin 

presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  that  city  ;  an  honour  which» 

till  then,  had  never  been- conferred  on  any  personage  whatever 

below  the  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant.     His  great  grandfather, 

likewise  a  learned  bishop,  wrote  several  pieces^  among  which 

was  that,  entitled,  '*  De  Legibus  Naturae.."     His  mother  was 

Joanna^  daughter  of  Dr.  Bentley,  nuster  of  Trinity  College  t 

Bjfon,  in  his  Idyll,  **  My  timeO  ye  Muses,**  has  transmitted 

her  name  to  future  ages. 

The  first  place  of  public  instruction  to  which.he  resorted 
was  Bury  school,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Kinsman ;  but,  on  the  retirement  of  that  gentle- 
man from  that  post,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster,  and  thence 
to  Trinity  College,  at  the  early  period  of  fourteen  yeara. 
While  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Cumberland^  like  Mr.  Hayley, 
wrote  some  verses  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  bf  Wlalet. 
During  his  station  of  an  under,  graduate,  his  attention  was  di* 
rected  entirely  to  the  more  abstruse  studies,  so  that  he  was 
called  up  to  dispute  before  he  had  even  commenced  his  course 
of  Euclid.  But  when  the  mathematics  once  became  the  object 
of  his  study,  he  pursued  it  with  such  rapidity  of  genius,  and 
acquired  such  celebrity  for  his  profound  knowledge,  that,  when 
he  entered  the  lists,  crowds  attended,  who  listened  with  admi- 
ration to  the  astonishing  youth.  Nor  were  his  labours  left 
unrewarded  by  the  University,  who  honoured  him  with  the 
first  academical  dignity,  at  the  time  that  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  alio 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  college,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with 
"this  distioctioD,  that  the  appointment  took  place  a  year  belbre 
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the  customaty  time*  In  the  sequel,  hU  prospects  in  life 
talung  another  direction  than  that  which  his  forefathers  bad 
followed,  the  election  as  one  of  the  two  lay-fellows  of  that 
college  fell  upon  him,  as  an  inducement  for  him  not  to  quit 
the  academic  life.  By  the  friendship  of  the  late  Lord  S«ck« 
irillf  y  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  be 
Vaa  introduced  to  the  office  of  trade  and  plantations,  where  1ml 
•uoceeded  the  late  Mr.  PownaU  ts  secretary*  in  which  post  Iw 
continued  till  the  suppression  of  tb»t  appointment  by  Mr« 
Purke^s  bUl»  when  he  retired  on  a  pension. 

Poring  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  was  connected  with  the 
lite  pari  of  Halifax ;  and,  on  his  present  Majesty's  accession  to 
thft  throne,  he  attended  that  nobleman,  on  his  appointment  to 
fh#  honour  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  that  coimtry,  in 
the  capacity  of  under  secretary.  Of  his  sel f-denial  and  disinte- 
lestedness  we  have  a  striking  proof  in  his  refusal  of  a  baronetcy 
p^red  him  by  his  patron,  and  in  his  soliciting  the  bishopric 
•f  Clonfert  for  his  father. 

With  respect  to  his  family,  wc  learn  that  he  married  Eliza* 
lieth,  the  daughter  of  George  Ridge»  by  whom  he  had  eight 
xhildren,  four  sops  and  four  daughters.  The  former  all  toU- 
lowed  the  honourable  profession  of  arms,  two  engaging  them- 
selves in  the  army,  and  the  other  two  preferring  the  navy;  • 
^gttlar  circumstance  here  is,  that  in  each  line,  one  has  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  and  in  each  one  yet  survives.  One  of  his 
jdaughters  died  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  two  are  married, 
and  the  fourth  is  still  unmarried.  The  last  was^born  in  Madrid*, 
whither  Mr.  Cumberland  was  sent  in  the  year  1780,  on  some 
important  national  charge^  but  without  appearing  in  a  public 
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character. 

A  fatality  not  uncommon  to  patriots  even  of  the  greatest  ior 
.tegrity,  befel  Mr.  Cumberland  in  this  mission,  by  the  crupl 
and  treacherous  conduct  of  his  superiors  at  home.  Whatever 
its  actu^il  nature,  and  the  motives  may  have^been  from  which  it 
crigmated,  it  would  be  futile  here  to  pretend  to  unravel,  all 
bei^g  idle  conjecture,  and  Mr.  Cumberland  himself  having  al- 
ways been  e^Ltremely  reserved  on  this  point.  At  this  time  tl^ 
,im$irtM9«t(  ij04  of  London  oommmoedf  which  at  qdcc  ftw 
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tnted  all  bis  Ubours  in  the  exeoution  of  his  misti^tfi,  in  tht 
Tery  moment  when  the  most  sanguine  imcce#«  fetm«4  ^  Xh^- 
point  of  crowning  his  exertions. 

During  his  residence  in  that  country,  hif  health  WIS  WiQIt 
lensibly  impaired,  partly  by  the  climate  anfl  partly  by  to* 
close  an  application  to  his  duties,  exclusive  of  the  impresfjon 
which  the  ungeneruos  proceeding  abovementioned  mu^t  ha^* 
left  upon  his  mind.  In  addition  to  these  distresses*  he  t9«» 
perienced  the  loss  of  his  situation  ^$  secretary  to  the  Boaid  pf- 
Trade,  on  the  suppression  of  that  commission  in  coQsequeniBf 
of  Mr.  Burke's  bill*  as  befure  mentioned. 

Few  men  have  experienced  a  more  singular  combination  of 
untoward  scenes,  some  of  which  singly  were  su^cient  to  h^Tf 
borne  down  many  by  their  weight.   His  sufl&rings  seem  tp  h^tn 
been  poured  down  in  full  measure ;  but  there  was  still  aivor 
ther  draught  to  be  taken  from  the  bitter  cup,  and  one  whiphf  ^ 
in  its  effects,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  afflictions  of  hit 
body  and  mind.     A  person  advanced  in  years,  with  whom  hf 
was  connected  only  by  the  tie  qf  relationship,  but  without  any 
piarticular  intimacy  farther,  presented  him  with  the  4(^4$  qf 
liis  estaiesy  with  the  injunction,  that  he  should  cause  a  transv 
^  to  be  made  to  him  of  whatever  he  might  be  possessed  ^% 
the  time  of  his  death.    But  here  Mr.  Cumberland  gave  anothef 
proof  of  the  most  disinterested  generosity,  by  his  refusal  of 
this  ofl&r,  unless  it  were  made  on  the  express  condition,  that  i( 
should  always  be  optional  with  the  donor  to  recljiim  his  gift  fi| 
any  future  period.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  during  whiph  their 
friendship  had  existed  unalloyed,  hi$  relation  suddenly  thpughf 
proper,  from  private  jpotives,  to  r^laim  his  donation  att4 
papers,  with  which  our  author  imqiediately  pompliedi  to  tbv 
l^reat  injury  of  his  own  fortune. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  situation  in  his  oQicial  cap^pity^  and  of 
the  prospect  of  an  easy,  independent  fortune,  hp  now  appearf 
^ohave  applied  himself  entirely  to  those  literary  pursuits,  firo^i 
which  the  republic  of  letters  have  derived  such  copsiderablf 
advantage.  In  the  year  1782,  he  published  *'  Anecdotes  of 
EniAent  Painters  in  Spain,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven, 
teeath  centuries  1"  Ipr  an  accovfit  pf  which  see  the  Monthly 
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Hcvlew,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  50.  If  wc  consider  the  various  matters, 
treated  of  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  literary  career,  his  pub- 
lications of  **  The  Observer,"  his  novels,  dramatic  and 
poetical  works,  particularly  his  chef  d'xuvre,  his  epic  poem, 
denominated  '*  Calvary  *,"  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most,  whether  the  diversity  or  fertility  of  his  genius, 
in  which  he  has  been  equalled  but  by  few,  and  surpassed 
scarcely  by  any  author  in  so  short  a  space.  With  respect  to 
his  dramatic  writings,  of  which  we  already  have  nearly  forty,' 
we  observe  that,  considering  their  number,  merits,  and  exqui- 
site  execution,  Mr.  Cumberland  certainly  ranks  high  as  a  dra- 
matic author.  As  a  probf  of  the  favourable  reception  they 
have  met  with  from  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
of  this  number,  the  comedy  of**  The  Dependant'*  is  reported 
to  be  the  only  exception  which  experienced'total  censure  from 
t  British  audience. 

'  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  such  a  continual  flow  of 
public  applause  should' attract  the  jaundiced  eye  of  invidioiis- 
ness,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare  in  the  republic  of  letters; 
thus  we  find  him  occasionally  charged  with  a  certain  degree  of 
haste  and  inattention  in  his  Writings.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  'if  an  opinion  be  formed  of  their  merit  rnerely  from  the 
ffcat  rapidity  in  their  succession,  compared  with  the  tardy 
productions  of  many  authors,  without  examining  them  closely, 
and  without  considering  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  there  might 
appear  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  charge.  But  of  any  pre- 
cipitation, in  fact,  no  one  can  decide,  except  those  who  were 
in  the  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  him,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  the  best  judges  of  the  labour  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  performances.  Like  many  other  men  of  great  talents,  he 
has  frequently  been  severely  handled  by  illiberal  criticism,  and 
borne  it  with  manly  patiei^ce,  and  without  expressing  any 
resentment.  The  best  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  charac- 
ter from  the  following  passage  in  his  "  Observers,"  where,  in 
speaking  of  himself,  he  says, 


•  Vide  Notices,  p.  449. 
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"  1  have  passed  a  life  of  many  labours,  and  now  being  nesr 
its  end,  haTe  little  to  boast  but  of  an  inherent' good- will  to- 
wards manlund,  'which  disappointments,  injuries^  and  age 
itself,  bare  not  been  able  to  diminish.  It  has  been  the  chief 
aini  of  all  my  attempts  to  reconcile  and  endear  OFian  to  mani 
1  loYe  my  country  and  contemporaries  to  a  degree  of  enthusi* 
asm,  that  I  am  not  sure  is  perfe<;tly  defensible;  though,  to  do 
them  justice,  each  in  their  turns  have  taken  some  paint  to  cure 
me  of  my  partiality.  .  It  is,  howerer,  one  of  those  stubborn 
habits  which  people  are  apt  to  excuse  In  themselves,  by  calling 
it  a  second  nature,'* 

Of  his  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  dramatic,  the 
following  will  be  found  a  correct  list. 

Summer't  Tale,  a  musical  comedy,  acted  at  Corent  Garden. 

Brothers,  one  of  the  most  sterling  comedies  on  tiie  English 
stage,  acted  at  ditto. 

Wttt  Indian,  a  comedy,  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  in  i77i«  at  that 
time  reconciled  him  with  Garrick. 

Fashionable  Lover,  a  comedy»  at  ditto,  in  177s. 

Afnella,  a  musical  entertainment,  altered. 

Choleric  Man,  a  comedy,  at  ditto,  in  1775,  bearing  some  af- 
finity to  Richard  Steele's  Tender  Husband, 

Note  yf  Hand,  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket,  a  farce,  at  ditto,  in 

»774. 
.  Timon  of. Athens,  altered  from  Shakespeare,  at  ditto. 

A  volume  of  odes,  in  4to.  published  in  1776. 

Banishment  of  Cicero,  in  4to.  published  in  the  year  1761, 
This  piece  was  refused  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  by  Garrick, 
being  rather  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  tragedy. 

Battle  of  Hastings^  a  tragedy,  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  a  tragedy,  altered. 

Calypso,  an  opera,  the  music  by  Butler,  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  Bondman,  a  tragedy,  altered. 

The  Widow  of  Delphi,  a  comic  opera,  at  ditto.  ^ 

The  Walloons,  a  comedy,  at  ditto. 

The  Mysterious  Husband,  a  tragedy,  in  prose,  at  ditto,  in  the 
year  17S3.    - 

The  Cannelite,  a  tragedy,  at  Dryry  Lane,  in  x7^5* 
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|p  the  sume  yciur,  Mr.  Cumbt rUad  pu^UslifA  »  fhtia^Urol 
hil  de9eased  friend,  Lord  VifCpUAl  9gcl(vm«» 

Tkc  SchpQlfor  Widows,  a  CQinidyi  nt  CQVfAt  Ctfd«u 

71^  Cpuotry  Attomfiy,  4  comcdyt  ^  <Hf  H^ymarJuit, 

Th^  Armaur^^  a  comic  oper9t  %t  Qoy^nt  G«id0Q»  In  1999. 

7^  iJra6«  a  tragedy,  acted  for  th«  bonpijit  of  Mf .  Hendctm* 

Tike  Jew*  91  comedy,  at  Drury  Is^no,  in  1794,  most  dewTii 
Tpdly  f&t^emed ;  l^ipg  written  with  the  Uudablf  dMign  0I 
r^^ving  the  «tigmj(  which  accprnpiuiif  #  IhM  SAMt  perMcu* 
ted  people. 

The  Whe^l  rf  FgrtuH$t  a  comedy, lat  ditto,  ip  I79S« 

Fint  Love,  a  comedy,  at  ditto,  in  179 S* 

Xk€  Dependant,  a  comedy,  at  ditto. 

The  Duke  of  York^  9,  play,  in  three  ^t^  at  CoY#i»t  GaidcB» 
published  in  1796. 

jP^  PUro,  a  pUy>  at  the  Hfiymvl^et. 

The  Last  of  the  Family,  a  cpmedyj  at  Prury  Lane,  published 

in  1797. 

The  Impostor* 

The  ^ni^h  PainteifSt  with  an  aeeurate  descriptive  catalogM 
of  the  paintings  in  the  lUug  of  Spain's  palace  at  Madrid*  %  vols, 
published  in  1787. 

Arundel,  in  1  vols,  published  in  1787.  He  is  accused,  but 
on  very  slight  foundation,  as  seeming  to  palliate,  in  this  novel, 
adultery  and  duelling.  ' 

Hemry,  in  4  vqIs.  179$. 

CaUfary,  an  epic  poem*  i  vol.  in  410.  published  in  1791 ;  but 
lately  republished  in  a  portable ^ize,  with  beautiful  engravings. 

The  Box  Lobby  Challetkge,  published  in  1794. 

Various  tracts,  controversial  and  political,  with  some  fsw 
poems,  mostly  juvenile* 

Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c.  Uc  pretty  numerous. 

We  believe  he  has  vvritten  one  or  two  pieces  between  the 
last  mentioned  period,  and  1804,  when  he  produced  the  Sailor*s 
Vast^hter;  but  we  cannot  recal  them  to  our  remembrance. 

77te  Observer,  first  published  in  1785,  in  5  vols.  These  essays 
abound  with  pIa|>io||^.^4  iw¥Vi»t^ve  infoiimJUivn*  40d  <Us- 
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iver  extensive  reading.  On  mentioning  this  performance,  the 
arned  author  of  the  Purtuiu  of  Literature,  observes, 
"  Richard  Cumberland,  esq.  is  an  author  of  various  talents^ 
Dd  of  considerable  learning.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enu* 
aerate  his  compositions,  in  particular  his  dramatic  works, 
vhichhave  received  the  sanction  of  public  esteem.  In  my 
•pinion  he  has  done  very  great  service  to  the  cause  of  morality 
ind  of  literature.  He  is  author  of  a  work  called  "  The  Obser. 
rer/'  and  from  the  translations  in  that  work  of  the  fragments 
)f  the  Greek  comic  writers,  I  believe  all  learned  readers  will 
igree,  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  (with  whom  we 
ire  publicly  acquainted)  equal  to  the  translation  of  Aristo* 
phanes.  I  wish  it  were  to'be  the  amusement  of  his  retired 
lours.  I^hall  never  think  he  has  been  "  public  too  long,*'  but 
IS  he  has  quitted  the  stage,  (as  he  affirms  himself,]  such  a  tran- 
>lation  would  be  an  easy,  yet  an  adequate  and  honourable  em« 
pioyment  for  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  versatility  of 
'alents,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  coniummate  master  of 
he  poetical  language  of  our  best  ancient  dramatic  writers. 
Let  us  hope  that  Aristophanes  may  yet  be  our  own." 

The  portrait  which  is  given  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  our 
frontispiece,  may  be  relied  on  as  a  most  correct  likeness,  it 
having  been  copied  from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  an  in* 
tiflsate  friend,  to  whom  it  was  not  long  since  presented. 
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«ONrAINING  A  GENERAL  AM)  RAPID  VIEW 

OF  Tai 
VYATE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

JUttvBttxce, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 
/br  1803—1804. 


PoB  lome  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  our  last 
volume,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  a  general  stagnation 
had  occmed  in  trade,  from  the  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,  andthe  ardour  that  prevailed  throughput  our  fa* 
ymed  empire,  indignantlj  to  resist  the  menaces  of  an 
implacable  enemy,  whose  boundless  ambition  forcing 
him  with  increased  rapidhy  through  his  insolent  and 
Moopposed  career,  induced  him  to  conceive  that  he 
Blight,  by  a  successful  invasion  of  Britain,  violate  with 
(Qiponity  every  sacred  principle  of  the  civilised  world, 
^ebidlitiofi  of  patriotism  which  arose  in  thia  country 
^m  his  reiterated  threats  had  a  material  eflect  upon 
•iteraty  pursuits :  there  were  few  purchasers^ for  books, 
^use  few  had  time  to  read  them  -,  the  loveliest  part 
^^  the  creation 9  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis, who  had  long  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  winters 
fvenlngs  with  the  rational  intelligence  afibrded  by  read- 
{i^g.had  exchanged  their  favourite  amusement  for  that  of 
preparing  gorgeous  colours  and  military  ornaments  for 
^heir  brave  relatives  5  who,  by  volunteering  in  their 
country's  cause,  had  manifested  their  resolution  to 
^handon,  for  a  time,  every  domestic  comfort  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  On  the  publication,  however, 
^f  our  volume  for  180S|  the  military  enthusiasm  tp 
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which  we  allude,  had  in  a  great  degree  sabsided;  tnJ 
peaceful  occupations  were  approximating  to  their  usual 
standard :  the  demand  for  books  was  renewed,  and  thi 
numerous  and  respectable  characters,  who,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity  make  literature  a  profession)  had 
firesh  opportunities  of  exerting  their  talents  for  the  en* 
tertainment  and  edification  of  the  social  world.  Tht 
consequences  of  this  happy  change,  which  we  anticipa* 
ted  in  the  commencement  of  our  former  Introductory 
View,  have  been  attained }  and  an  abundance  of  literaiy 
productions,  engendered  by  genius  and  fostered  by 
art,  have,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  burst  upon 
us  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent,  that,  after  a  long  j 
detention  has  forced  away  the  banks  by  which  It  wu  j 
confined.  Hence,  surrounded  as  we  have  be«i  by  such 
a  variety  of  beauties,  we  have  felt  no  small  embarrass-'  i 
ment  in  our  choice  of  fragments,  to  compose  a  garland  ) 
"which  should  not  merely  equal,  but  even  excel  our  fbi^  ^ 
mer  attempts :  and  when  the  abundance  of  raateriah  I 
are  considered,  together  with  the  contracted  limita  wbid  ] 
we  are  allowed,  a  retention  of  every  Hower  it  must  ap- 
pear would  have  been  impossible.—- -But  ttill  we  m 
proud  to  know,  that  with  what  we  have  collected,  m 
taste  can  be  displeased. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unifciinity  which  we  hive 
already  adopted,  it  will  be  proper  to  intimate,  that  a 
number  of  mteresting  firagments  in  the  present  voluiM 
have  been  culled  from  the  productions  of 

NOVELISTS  J 

for  the  mania  amongst  this  class  of  writers  seems  by  ne 
means  to  be  on  the  wane ;  and  it  is  vdth  much  pleasure 
we  observey  that,  considering  them  en  masse,  their  wri- 
tings are  by  no  means  of  that  baleful  class  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  so  materially  tended  to  contaminate  the  ?if^ 
tuous  minds  of  youth,  by  the  introduction  of  immoral 
and  irreligious  principles.  When  we  consider  the  in» 
fluence  of  works  of  wncy,  so  widely  circulated,  and  so 
extensively  perused,  this  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  no 
small  gratification  5  for,  while  we  observe  that  cerUHt 
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riters  of  cdebrttj  who^  in  late  rerolutionary  timef* 
Lcited  the 'Contempt  and  pity  of  moralists^  on  account 
f  their  new-fangled  sophistry,  have  seen  thetr  error, 
ad  atoned  for  it  by  the  production  of  works  which  do 
redit  to  their  genius,  and  will  prove  of  service  to  mank- 
ind i  we  also  perceive  that  even  the  minor  novelists, 
vhose  volumes  fill  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  libra- 
ies,  have,  in  their  late  productions  (speaking  generally) 
ibandoned  that  affected  cant  and  sentimentality  which 
}nce  formed  so  extensive  a  portion  of  their  component 
parts. 

This  change,  which  we  hope  will  become  still  nnorc 
extensive,  is  an  event  of  no  trivial  importance,  because 
modem  novels  have  hitherto  been  found  to  contaia 
mostly  extravagant  representations,  though  offered  to 
the  world  as  a  picture  of  real  life;  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  when  foreigners  form  their  opinion  of  our  na- 
tional character  from  such  works,  they  have  good  grounds 
for  their  satire ;  while  such  a  caricature,  as  is  thu»  af- 
forded, may  sometime  excite  the  astonbhment  of  po* 
sterity  at  the  absurdities  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  class  of  novel-writers,  who  sought  for  ma- 
terials in  the  fabulous  events  of  early  ages,  nave  also  in 
a  great  degree  disappeared ;  and  we  are  no  longer  in- 
imdated  with  terrific  tales  of  castles,  ghosts,  and  caverns ; 
these  flights  of  the  imagination  have  given  place  to  the 
more  rational  subjects  of  love  and  courtship,  ending  like 
all  modern  com«:dies,  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony: 
80  that  the  great  majority  of  our  lately-published  novels 
may  be  said  to  have  for  thar  motto  the  following  old 
couplet : 

•<  There  once  did  live  a  lady  fair, 

And  she  was  in  love  with  a  gentUmmi**'* 

fint  descending  from  general  opinions  to  particular 
elucidations,  we  shall,  by  passing  over  such  as  are  harm- 
less in  their  nature  and  ordinaiy  in  their  execution, 
leave  ourselves  room  to  specify  a  few  which  deserve  to 
liold  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  repositories  of  fiction. 

The  active  pen  of  Madame  db  Genlis,  whose  suc- 
cessful efibrts  to  ridicule  that  propensity  for  the  hor- 
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rific,  we  noticed  in  our  last  introduction,  (p.  xh 
in  her  novel  called  The  Depraved  Husband,  gi> 
faope,  the  death-blow  to  these  disorganising  pi 
of  the  French  philo90j)hers,  which  threatened  t 
asunder  the  bonds  of  morality  and  piety,  thn 
the  civilised  woild.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
has  been  to  expose  the  depravity  and  licentiou 
such  writers,  by  the  introduction,  with  the  1 
effect,  of  many  of  their  most  obnoxious  passage* 
their  authors  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  i 
In  short,  we  have  met  with  no  production  of  tl 
more  capable  of  rendering  service  to  the  world 
exfKMure  of  false  principles,  if  we  except  Miss  1 
ton's  "  Modem  Philosophers,^* 

We  aresorr)',  however,  that  we  cannot  besto 
praise  upon  a  subsequent  work  of  Madame  db  C 
"  Ihe  Ijtuhess  qf  La  VatUere*;*  which,  thoug 
bibits  the  suflerings  arising  to  such  votaries  of 
have  not  become  callous  to  virtue,  yet  it  ma} 
bad  effect  in  its  ultimate  operation,  by  inculcai 
idea  that  the  crime  of  adultery  is  diminished,  thi 
the  rank  of  the  parties  who  commit  it.  The  : 
of  the  indefatigable  author  was,  however,  indL 
goody  and  hence  censure  would  be  unjustifiable 

Amongst  the  fair  novelists  of  our  own  countr 
Lb  Noil  holdsa  Tery  distinguished  rank.  H< 
entitled*  "  Village  Anecdoiesf  ,*'  is  a  very  interest 
dttction,  wherein  every  incident  has  the  stronge 
to  probability;  and,  notwithstanding  an  apol 
numerous  errata,  he  must  be  indeed  fastidio 
could  peruse  it  without  uncommon  satisfactl 
translations  of  French  poetnr  in  this  novel,  al: 
an  additional  proof  of  her  renned  taste  and  abil 

Mrs.  Hunter,  in  a  novel,  entitled  "  Ze//< 
Mrs,  Falmersion  to  her  Daughter,  has  displayed 
of  observation  on  men  and  manners,  which  conf 
her  no  small  credit ;  while  the  virtuous  tendenc 
work  cannot  fail  to  afford  many  useful  lessom 


Vide  Notices,  p.  456.  f  Vide  Notices 
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rayenile  reader.    The  Ule  of  the' mother* in-law  it  par« 
dcularly  praise-worthy. 

The  unkn.)wn  author  of  ** Si.  Clair;  or,  the  Heiren 
tlfJX:s/wmd*,  whom  we  take  to  be  a  female  is  like* 
itrii>e'  a  writer  of  no  common  stamp :  her  work  is  re* 
plete  with  passages  of  the  purest  taste  and  most  refined 
sensibility  j  and,  though  the  rigid  moralists  might  con- 
sider its  plot  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  yet  it  too 
plainly  exix>ses  the  consequence  of  allowing  sentiment 
to  gain  the  ascendency  over  reason,  even  in  vulgar  or 
untutored  minds. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  who  is  well  known  to  novel- 
readers,  and  whose  writings  are  distinguished  by  just 
and  probable  characters,  has  added  to  her  reputation  bv 
her  late  novel  of  **  The  Pride  of  Ancesiiyf;  the  style 
"and  iacideBts  of  which  are  ea^^y  and  natural,  while  its 
(Meet  is  the  amusement  of  fancy  and  the  improvement 
of  life. 

Reverting  to  the  principal  novel* writers  of  the  other 
•a,  we  have  no  hesitation  of  classing  in  the  foremost 
nfnk,  Mr.  Dai.las,  whose  novel  of  "  Percivat*  we 
criticised  in  our  first  volume,  p.  455.  This  gentleman 
has  since  published  another,  under  the  title  of  "  Aubrey^ 
which,  though  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  justice  to 
it,  in  the  way  of  extracts,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
is  far,  very  tar  superior  to  most  of  such  productions  i 
u  it  not  only  has  an  unequivocal  moral  tendency,  but 
abounds  in  the  most  interesting  situations  and  adven- 
tsres. 

A  new  candidate  for  literary  fame,  as  a  novel  writer, 
has  started  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  Siddons,  the  ob« 
ject  of  whose  production^  is  to  inculcate  a  strict  re- 
gard for  virtuous  conduct,  in  the  various  relations  of 
me-,  as  a  first  attempt,  it  is  entitled  to  considerable 
piaise,  though  the  author  is  not  very  happy  in  his  imi- 
tation of  the  manner  of  Fielding. 

The  anonymous  author  of  **  The  Swiss  Emigrants!* 
Itdvantageously  exhibits  the  happiness  derivable  from 


^  Vide  Notices,  p.  463.  f  Vide  Notices,  461. 

t  Vide  Notices,  467. 
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bcstficence^  cvoi  ia  obienre  stations^  and  g^Tes  snchu 
picture  of  the  miaeries  of  continental  war  as  must  mtki 
us  truly  enviable  of  onr  insulated  situation. 

We  must  here  remark  that^  except  those  aheidy 
aentionedy  a  great  portion  of  the  novels  which  faati 
been  published  since  our  last  volume  made  its  appesnv 
ance,  are  foreign  sprigs,  transplanted  and  naturalised 
in  our  ovm  soil.  We  have  always  been  adverse  to  a- 
uberances  of  the  imagination,  of  exotic  growth ;  bat 
either  the  French  or  German  literati  have  become  more 
partial  to  morality,  or  our  own  doers  into  English  han 
been  more  choice  in  their  selection.  We  have  sees  i 
work  of  the  jacobin  and  athiest,  Barom  Gobthb,  «i- 
thor  of  "  The  Sorrows  qf  WerUrr  entitled,  **  ^f«s- 
dora*  \  which,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  free  fron 
the  gross  inunorality  and  scepticism  that  disgraced  Uf 
former  productions,  the  present  tale  beings  with  very 
few  exceptions,  interesting  and  harmless. 

Lafontainb,  another  German  writer  of  celebritjj 
and  of  less  equivocal  principles  than  his  conn  try  roai 
the  Baron,  has  also  contributed  abundantly  to  the  stool 
of  our  libraries.  Hb  «  Hemrietia  BeUimm  f  *'  is  a  vecf 
interesting  publication,  calculated  to  please  every  taste 
and  of  a  good  moral  tendency ;  while  his  ^  Lobensuk 
ViUage,**  also  translated  within  the  last  year,  abouiiA 
in  strong  and  just  satire,  combined  with  such  attradtiw 
incidents,  and  happy  moral  reflections,  as  must  plio 
it  very  high  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

But  as  perfection  cannot  be  either  attained  or  M 
pected,  we  find  a  few  passages  in  this  work  which  con 
tain  principles  only  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris 
a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  oca 
tinuance  of  such  productions  as  the  one  before  us  wonk 
soon  recover  this  class  of  literature  from  the  disrepot 
into  which  it  has  fallen;  and  thus  leave  but  little  roon 
for  the  censure  of  the  moralist  against  novels  in  general. 

Another  Cserman,  of  considerable  talent,  M.  Ka 
BAM  SIN,  has,  in  his  tales,  betrayed  evident  marks  o 
genius,  and  shown  much  feeling  and  humanity  in  hi 


*  Vide  Notices,  454.  f  Vide  Table  of  Contents, 
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"  Russian  Tales**   If  they  exhibit  a  trae  pictnre  of  hu- 
man nature  in  Russia,  it  is  evident  that  the  hardjr 
Russian  breast  contains  ^  very  warm  and  susceptible 
heart.     He  hsu  recorded  in  them  the  benevolent  virtue 
of  a  Russian  peasant^  which  deserves  to  live  in  histor}"** 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  lamenting  the 
wretched  state  in  which  foreign  novels  appear,  when 
dothed  in  an  English  dress;  from  the  ignorance  of 
most  of  the  translators,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to  perform  their  task.     We  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  particular  allusion  to  the  transla- 
ton  of  the  worjks  above-mentioned^  who  are>  on  the 
whole,  rathr^r  ^n  exception  to  the  stigma  j  but  we  must 
reprobate  the  practice  of  translating  from  a  tmnsiation  ; 
most  of  the  works  which  we  have  firom  the  German 
being  translated  from  French  editions;  the  latter  of 
which  are,  at  best,  but  miserable  and  mutikited  per- 
formances. 


DRAMATISTS. 

)p  it  be  admitted,  and  we  think  the  point  will  not  al- 
low of  two  opinions,  that  novels  and  romances,  though 
lometimes  over-strained,  are  yet  correct  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  produced ;  it  will 
be  also  granted,  (hat  the  drama  reflects  those  manners 
k    in  a  still  more  powerful  degree  3  because,  in  order  t6 
I    adapt  them  for  scenic  representation,  they  must  receive 
i     additional  colouring,  by  the  process  called  caricature. 
But  this  process,  by  frequently  exaggerating  the  subject 
beyond  probability,  gives  to  foreigners  an  erroneous 
-     opinion  of  our  national  character. 
\.       The  exaggeration  of  which  we  complain  has  been 
I     of  late  years  unlimited  -,  and,  should  it  continue,  the 
iL    itage  will  shortly  reflect  nothing  but  the  distorted  ima- 
^nations  of  writers,  whose  taste  is  perverted,  and  whose 
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only  justification  is,  that  the  public  are  best  pleased 
with  bufi^nery,  and  have  no  relish  for  pictures  of  rea 
life.  Such  an  argument,  however,  carries  with  it  it 
own  refutation  j  because  we  have  very  recent  instance 
to  prove  that  even  those  who  are  not  capable  of  ap 
preciating  dramatic  merits,  are  as  well,  if  not  bette 
pleased  with  the  old  comedies  of  sterling  merit,  an* 
with  such  few  of  modem  origin  as  bid  fair  to  outliv 
their  authors;  as  they  are  with  those  that  abound  i 
nothing  but  wooden  witticisms  and  ridiculous  ribaldr)i 
In  our  last  volume,  we  drew  the  attention  of  on 
readers  to  the  excellent  play  of  '^  John  Bull,'*  as  an  en 
viable  example  for  modern  dramatists,  by  interestinj 
the  feelings  from  the  most  simple  materials : — it  seem 
to  have  excited  a  praise-worthy  emulation,  and  Mi 
Cherry,  though  in  his  £rst  attempt,  has  produced 
comedy,  which  has  the  merit  of  interesting  an  audience 
by  a  luxuriance  of  domestic  sorrows,  greater  than  ha 
been  witnessed  in  the  majority  of  our  acting  dramas  fo 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  writer's  great  defect  has  been  t 
make  his  characters  "  speak,  instead  of  making  then 
act.*'  They  describe,  indeed,  what  is  perfectly  under 
stood  'f  but  an  English  audience  would  have  been  bet 
ter  pleased  to  have  seen  the  thing  done  than  to  hear  i 
related. 

'  The  morality  of  this  play,  however,  is  imobjection 
able,  both  in  occasional  sentiment,  and  in  its  great  ad 
monition,  which  exposes  to  contempt  and  horror  th 
monstrous  consequences  to  virtue  and  to  social  happi 
ness,  arising  from  the  passion  of  avarice. 

Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  the  fertility  of  whose  genius  is  as 
tonishing,  and  which,  by  operating  like  a  hot-bed,  i 
continually  productive,  has  furnished  the  public  wit! 
a  vast  fund  of  amusement,  in  comedy,  opera,  and  farce 
His  **  Guilty  or  not  Guilty*,^*  abounds  in  flashes  o 
merriment,  and  excites  a  continued  interest,  whicl 
causes  a  few  points  in  the  plot,  not  altogether  proba 
ble,  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 


*  Performed  last  summer  at  the  Haymarket,  with  unbound 
cd  applause.    Vide  Notices,  p.  454. 
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He  has  also  produced  a  play**^^  which^  as  an  extetnpo* 
raneous  composition,  should  not  be  judged  by  the  strict 
rules  of^  criticism ;  though  it  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to 
none  of  his  other  writings,  if  we  except  that  just  men* 
tioned,  which  we  understand  he  considers  as  his  first 
attempt  at  regular  comedy.   In  operas,  which  we  never 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  mere  vehicles  for 
music,  this  young  writer  has  also  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful 5  the  ''  English  Fleets*  produced  since  oih'  last 
volume,  will  long  be  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  theatre^ 
and  of  pro6t  to  the  manager. 

Ma.  Allingham,  also  mentioned  in  our  last  vo* 
lume,  has  since  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  a  piece 
called  "Hearts  of  Oak"  performed  in  November,  1 803, 
at  Drury  Lane ;  but  as  it  is  gone  to  *'  the  tomb  of  thd 
Capulets,**  we  shall  not  disturb  its  manes. 

The  respectable  veteran,  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his 
publication  of  the  "  Sailors  Daughter,'*  chagrined  at 
the  reception  which  it  met  with,  has  appealed  to  the 
present  generation  and  to  posterity,  to  arrest  the  dramas 
of  the  present  age  from  the  fate  which  seems  to  hang 
over  them.  The  great  objection  against  this  piece,  and 
which  caused  its  damnation^  is  the  want  of  -novelty  in 
the  characters ;  and,  as  we  have  observed  in  our  No** 
tices,  the  suddenness  of  the  incidents.  It,  however, 
contains  many  fine  sentiments,  which  render  it  worthy 
of  being  rescned  from  oblivion. 

In  our  account  of  new  farces,  we  shall  be  very  brief, 
Mr.  Hoarb's  '*  Paragi-aph,**  and  Mr.  Arnold's 
"  Foul  Deeds  will  Rise,"  we  consider  as  very  insipid, 
yet  the  buffoonery  of  the  actors  in  the  one,  and  the 
effects  of  the  music  in  the  other,  prolonged  their  ex- 
istence "for  a  little  season."  Mr..Colman's  *' Gay 
Decek/ers**  is  very  ludicrous,  but  we  think  that  it  is  be- 
neath his  talents. 
• "  The  Hunter  of  the  jllps,"  the  production  of  Mr. 
Diamond,  jun.  is  also  composed  of  very  simple  ma- 
terials, but  much  sentimentality ;  and  is  not  totally  un- 


•  ''T/ic  Will  for  the  Deed,''  performed  for  the  first  time  firf 
Mr.  Lewis's  benefit. 
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objectionable  in  Us  morale  the  music,  by  Kelly,  af- 
forded it  great  assistance.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  of 
this  description,  is  the  ^'  Counterftit,**  by  Mr.  Frahk- 
LIN,  the  characters  being  grounded  with  much  dis- 
crimination^ and  the  edaircissermrU  tnanaged  in  a 
simple  and  natural  manner. 

Tftie  interval  between  the  period  at  which  our  vo- 
lume closes  (September,  1804,)  and  that  at  which  this 
Introduction  is  written,  (April,  1805,)  has  been  un- 
usually fertile  in  dramatic  productions;  to  which  we 
shall  pay  due  attention  in  our  next:  we  even  hope  to 
encroach  upon  the  period  above-mentioned,  and  by 
seizing  literature  by  the  forelock,  to  be  enabled  to  bring 
our  account  of  new  productions  down  to  a  few  weeks 
before  the  time  of  our  publication. 


BIOGRAPHERS  and  WRITERS  op  MEMOIRS. 

Amongst  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  authors  whose  ex- 
ertions are  employed  in  immortalising  the  posthumous 
talents  of  eminent  characters,  we  have  again  to  notice 
Mr.  Hayley,  who,  since  our  last,  has  favoured  the 
world  with  the  third  volume  of  his  ''Life  of  Cowper;'* 
and,  though  the  preceding  parts  appeared  of  themselves 
complete,  yet  the  present  edition  more  fully  delineates 
the  mildness  of  disposition  and  domestic  virtues  of  the 
deceased  bard.  His  correspondence  must  have  a0brd- 
ed  a  fund  of  entertainment  to  those  who  had  the  hap« 
piness  of  his  acquaintance;  and,  as  his  forte  was  letter* 
writing,  he  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  of 
letters^  provided  his  biogra])her  with  interesting  mate- 
rials. Mr.  H.  has  arranged  these  materials  in  regular 
order,  And  interspersed  them  with  many  judicious  re- 
mailcs,  from  which,  we  understand,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  suppress  several  letters  and  papers  which  related 
only  to  certain  feminine  discords  in  his  party  at  Olney. 
We  think  so  too ;  and,  as  we  consider  Cowper  as  a 
poet  to  be  little  inferior  to  Shakespeare  or  MiLTorf, 
we  ai;e  happy  that,  in  a  friend,  he  has  found  a  biogra- 
pher to  do  justice  to  his  talents,  without  that  disgust- 
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ing  partiality,  so  often  to  be  perceived  in  Atmilar  at* 
tempts. 

An  extraordinary  kind  of  biography  has  lately  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public: — we  allude  to  Mr. 
Godwin's  "  Life  and  Age  of  Chtuicer,  the  early  En^' 
lUh  Poet :"  this  work  is  particularly  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  includes  the  history  of  all  the  principal cha« 
racters  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Such  a  work  required  no  ordinary  talents;  and  a 
person  accustomed  only  to  superficial  research,  either 
could  not  have  undertaken  it,  or  he  must  have  failed  in 
the  attempt.  Bat  though  Mr.  G.  modestly  savs,  that 
he  can  pretend  to  have  written  but  a  superficial  work  { 
yet  he  has  produced  not  only  a  work  of  a  new  species/ 
but  one  which  will  tend  more  to  perpetuate  his  name 
than  all  the  philosophical  ravings  which  his  mistaken 
zeal  could  have  produced  in  a  century.  His  pictures  of 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages  are  highly  interesting; 
and^  lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us  of  partiality,  w»  ' 
will  beg  them  to  peruse  the  unqualified  opinions  which 
certain  publications  have  given  of  this  work^  who8« 
principles  have  hitherto  been  as  opposite  to  those  of 
Mb.  Godwin  as  fire  is  to  water:  let  them  peruse  even 
the  **  Anti'Jacobin  Review,''  whose  editors  surely  can- 
Bot  be  suspected  oipartialitu  to  the  author  in  question  ; 
and  observe  with  what  joy  they  hail  his  return  to  good 
tense  and  reason !  We  have  also  read  this  book  nom 
beginning  to  end,  and  becfn  charmed  with  it^  as  a  whoTe^ 
without  considering  it  as  unobjectionalfle ;  for  we  could 
not  fail  to  observe  certain  traits  of  the  author's  former 
principles^  occasionally  flashing  like  expiring  embers ! 

The  character  of  that  celebrated  luminary  of  science. 
Sir  William  Jones,  is  ably  portrayed  by  Lord 
Tbignmouth;  and,  after  its  perusal,  no  one  can  re- 
gret that  the  revered  subject  of  the  memoir  was  not 
placed  during  his  early  years  in  a  more  enviable  situa- 
tion than  that  of  a  private  tutor; '  because,  to  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  such  patronage  as  he  thereby  en- 
joyed^ the  world  must  consider  itself  indebted  for  the 
valuable  investigations  to  which  he  afterWards  applied 
himself.  His  noble  biographer  has  shown  that  his  pe- 
digree has  been  traced  to  the  ancient  princes  and  chieft 
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of  Wales  -,  and,  though  the  execution  of  the  memoif 
display  considerable  merit,  it  is  not  altogether  b!ame> 
less,  on  account  of  the  reserve  respecting  the  political 
principles  of  the  revered  subject. 

Far  different  from  the  Jacobinical  biographers,  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  published,  in 
two  volumes,  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  the  result  of 
the  grossest  ignorance ;  professing  to  contain  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  the  republic  -,  who  were  lavished  with 
the  most  fulsome  adulation  : — the  late  biograplier*  of 
the  French  Imperial  Court,  directed  by  a  sacred  respect 
for  truth,  and  furnished  with  copious  and  authentic 
sources  of  information^  has  contributed  to  strip  oflftbt 
mask,  which  interest  and  fellow-feeling  had  combined 
to  give  to  the  heroes  of  the  French  usurpation  ;  and  to 
exhibit  their  profligate  characters,  their  conduct  and  their 
crimes,  which  human  nature  shudders  to  contemplate^ 
in  a  narrative  undisguised  by  the  rarnish  of  adulation. 
Thus  he  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  of  truth. 

TJie  author  of  the  life  of  BoccACiot,  and  who 
is  likewise  the  learned  translator  of  pieces  from  Bion 
and  Moschus^  published  a  few  years  since  under  the 
title  of  the  *'  IVreath,'*  has  drawn  many  of  his  mate- 
rials from  ViLLANi  TiRABoscHi,  Bayle,  Wharton, 
&c. ;  the  best  sources  of  correct  information  and  cri* 
tical  knowledge,  and  displayed,  in  this  biography^  coni« 
siderable  diligence  in  research  and  skill  in  application, 

Mr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  "  Life  qf  Geddes,**  has 

tiven  a  just  character  of  his  friend,  in  a  way  that  re- 
ects  much  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgment  j  he  has 
displayed  a  great  share  of  biblical  knowledge,  and  the 
narrative  parts  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  publi- 
cation. It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is 
too  much  extract,  which,  by  enhancing  the  price,  must 
check  the  circulation  of  any  literary  undertaking. 

On  reverting  to  general  biography,  and  considering 
it  in  the  light  of  detached  history,  there  is  no  person 


♦  The  author  of  the  **  Revolutionary  Plutnrchf**  Vide  No- 
tices, p.  462. 

+  Prefixed  to  the  **  Decameron,'*  Vide  Notices,  p.  451. 
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who  will  not  perceive  its  importance.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter calculated  for  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  how  little  has  yet  been  performed  in  w> 
useful  a  branch  of  literature.  How  praiseworthy,  then, 
is  the  attempt  of  Miss  Beth  am,  the  fair  compiler  of  the 
" Dictionary  of  celebrated  Women* ,*  who  has  skilfully 
collected  a  ponderous  volume  of  interesting  anecdotes, 
from  sources  generally  unattainable;  as  is  evident  by 
her  quotations  of  the  books  from  which  she  has  procured 
her  materials^  none  of  which  are  liable  to  any  important 
ebjection. 


HISTORIANS. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  public  favour,  as  writers- 
of  history,  have,  during  the  last  two  years,  been  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  excite  a  momentary  astonishment,  till  we 
reflect  on  the  perseverance  of  British  literati,  and  the 
nagnitude  of  the  events  that  they  have  had  to  record. 
At  the  time  of  our  last  publication,  the  histories  of 
Dr.  Bissst  and  Mr.  Aoolphus  f ,  bad  not  long  is- 
sued from  the  press :  since  that  period,  however,  we 
have  had  the  works  of  Stephens,  Coote,  Cari>,. 
Plowdsn,  &c.  all  of  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
the  ui^ency  of  the  occasion  which  caused  them  to  be 
written 5  and  the  result  is,  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  loaded  with  bombastic  words  and  inflated  phrases, 
without  a  suiHciency  of  detail  to  illustrate  such  occurs 
rences  as  form  the  main  substance  of  history  in  gene- 
ral ;  so  that  the  reader  rises  from  his  table  dissatisfied 
and  perplexed. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  .the 
military  transactions  of  the  late  war,  so  that  it  includes 
all  the  operatipns  of  the  continental  powers;  yet, 
though  complete  in  itself,  it  is  deficient  as  a  history  5 
because  it  does  not  satisfactorily  trace  events  to  their 


♦  Vide  Notices-,  p.  451. 
+  Vide  •*  Flovsen  ofLiUraiuret**  for  1803,  pp.  Ixvii.  and  44S. 
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causes ;  but  more  particularly,  because  it  does  not  paj 
sCifficieot  attentioQ  to  the  naval  actions,  in  which  the 
heroism  of  our  countrymen  has  always  been  predo- 
minant. 

Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rosb,  a  young  author  of  great 
promise,  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  up  the  pen  ex* 
pressly  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  for  he  has  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  work,  entitled  "  T7ie  Naval  ffii* 
ioiy  of  the  late  War ;"  but  still  we  have  no  complete 
or  combined  account  of  the  events  of  that  momentous 
interval  between  the  French  revolution  and  the  truce  d 
Amiens. 

The  volume  by  Mr.  Card  should  be  considered  is 
an  industrious  compilation,  rather  than  a  proper  his- 
tory, since  he  acknowledges  that  he  found  his  materials 
in  the  works  of  Tooke,  Levesque,  and  other  writers^ 
We  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  way  of  composing  a 
book  differs  from  taking  a  large  work,  and  reducing  it 
(by  abridgment)  into  a  small  compass,  except  that  the 
trouble  in  the  former  case  may  be  greater  than  in  the 
latter.  This  plan,  however,  when  properly  executed, 
possesses  great  advantages;  and  we  have  more  than 
once  shown  that  "  a  great  book  is  a  gi-eat  evil,"  while 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  rea^ 
ders  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Hence  Mr.  Card  has  performed  an  essential  service 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  by  combining,  in  compara- 
tively a  small  compass,  the  leading  facts  of  Russian 
history,  through  eight  different  revolutions;  besides 
which,  the  narrative  is  judiciously  relieved  by  sketches 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  From  this 
statement  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  our  intention,  than  to  censure  such  a  production; 
we  only  say,  that  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  le- 
gitimate or  regular  history. 

With  Mr.  Plowdkk  we  shall  be  less  courteous; 
and  state  in  a  few  words,  the  nature  of  his  history.  He 
undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  late  ministry,  to  write 
a  correct  and  impartial  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  for  which  he  was  not  only  to  receive  a  certain 
stipend,  but  was  to  be  furnished  with  various  official 
documents.     But  Mr.  P.  was  a  prgudiced  whig,  and 
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though  pretending  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  Irhh 
towards  the  country  with  which  they  have  b^en  united  | 
he  every  where  labours  to  prevent  conciliation  ^i|^^ 
advantage,  and  incessantly  brings  forward  e^exy^S^^ 
cumstance  which  can  keep  up  the  animosity  of  the  un« 
fortunate  Irish.  Every  act  of  the  English  go  ."^rnraent 
towards  Ireland  is  represented  as  treacherous  and  ty- 
rannical ;  while  the  Irish  are  held  up  as  the  mosipeace^ 
able  and  loyal  subjects  upon  earth.  There  is  no  £ng* 
lishman  who  is  more  attached  to  the  Irish  nation  than 
ourselves,  or  perhaps  few  who  know  more  of  their  real 
character,  their  virtues,  and  their  defects;  but  any  reader 
who  should  form  his  opinion  of  them  from  this  miser-* 
able  publication,  would  indeed  be  woefully  misled.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  dull,  partial,  and  incorrect  compila- 
tions we  have  ever  met  with. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  shall,  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid 
volume  ever  brought  forward  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  We  allude  to  the  *'  Brief  History  of  An-- 
dent  and  Miniern  India*;*'  with  engravings  from  R. 
Chase,  esq.  pictures,  and  Col.  Wood  and  Lieut.  Hun- 
ter's views  in  the  Mysore,  a  work,  which  though  it  have 
no  literary  pretensions,  is,  to  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
its  loyal  and  noble  patrons,  brought  forward  with  all 
the  most  sumptuous  efforts  of  art.  Every  beauty  which 
can  be  derived  from  paper,  printing,  engraving,  and 
colouring,  has  been  called  in  to  its  aid  j  and  the  numer- 
ous folio  plates,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  work,  have 
so  much  the  appearance  of  original  drawings,  as  to  de- 
ceive even  artists  themselves.  Such  a  publication  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation^  and  its  list  of  subscribers  will  be  a  lasting 
proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  great,  in  their  patronage 
to  men  of  geoius. 


'    •  Vide  Notices,  p.  455. 
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TOURISTS. 

Tfor  the  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour^  or  for  the  i 
perior  purpose  of  acquiring  local  information,  then 
scarcely  any  class  of  literature  more  valuable  than  tl 
which  is  composed  of  the  labours  of  tourists.  Wril 
of  this  descTiption  seldom  fatigue  us  with  abstruse  i 
soning,  or  profound  dissertation ;  yet,  if  possessed 
talcnt>  they  have  the  means  of  exciting  much  pleasi 
and  of  imparting  much  information.  We  accomp 
them  in  their  rambles,  we  enter  into  their  views, 
we  participate  in  their  acquisitions,  without  the  troi 
of  quitting  our  own  parlour,  or  of  retiring  from  the 
cial  hearth  of  domestic  happiness. 

British  literature  possesses  much  standard  excclk 
in  this  department.  Johnson's  **  Tour  through 
Hebrides,'*  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  by  whic 
.  is  in  some  parts  disfigured,  will  ever  be  read  with 
fpect,  attention,  and  pleasure;  Brydone's  "  j 
through  Sicify  and  Malta*  exhibits  a  fund  of  rich 
terials,  alike  gratifying  to  the  antiquarian, -the  histoi 
and  the  philosopher;  and  a  variety  of  other  w 
might  be  mentioned,  which  confer  credit  on  the  wri 
and  reflect  honour  on  the  country. 

The  last  year,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  to  have  fun 
ed  us  with  any  very  important  addition  to  our  stoc 
tours ;  yet  it  has  not  been  wholly  destitute  of  s 
performances  whose  durability  will  be  more  i 
ephemeral. 

The  Re  V.John  EvANS,who,  at  a  former  period,  ] 
lished  an  interesting  description  of  North  Wales,  ha 
performing  the  **  Tour  throuirh  South  Wales*,*  now  c 
pleted  his  account  of  the  principality,  it  is  pleasii 
mark  an  increase  of  merit ;  and  it  would  be  inju 
in  us  not  to  mention,  that,  though  Mr.  Evans's 
mer  publication  was  entitled  to  much  praise,  the  pn 
is  far  superior. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Welch  Tours  vi 
had  appeared,  there  was  still  an  ample  field  for  h 

♦  Vide  Notices,  p.  456. 
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tigation;  and  the  botanical^  antiquarian^  historical,  and 
miscellaneous  observations  of  this  gentleman  will  be 
found  well  deserving  of  attention. 

His  style  is  correct  and  pleasing,  his  observations 
are  acute  and  sensible,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  Chris» 
tianity  which  pervades  the  work,  materially  exalts  the 
aathor  in  our  estimation. 

Sbm PLB*s  *'  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*'  may  more  properly  be  classed  with  Tours 
than  with  Travels,  though  the  work  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  either.  Mr.  Semple,  possessed  of  feeling, 
piety,  and  benevolence,  is  a  disciple  of  the  Shandean 
school  'f  and  occasionally  endeavours  to  sketch  charac* 
ters  and  scenery  with  the  free  and  playful  pencil  of  the 
inimitable  Sterne.  His  description  of  the  Table  Moun* 
tain  is  sublimely  interesting,  and  inspires  the  most 
pious  sensations.  His  reflections  on  the  Slaves  at  the 
Cape  are  animated  and  pathetic,  but  partake  too  much 
of  that  sentimental  whine  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  so  much  the  fashion,  when  treating  on  subjects  of 
this  nature.  It  must,  howevei:,  be  admitted,  that  the 
poor  Hottentots,  who  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  boors  at  the  Cape,  are  dreadfully  circumstanced. 
Those  who  possess  the  best  means  of  information 
know,  that  the  slaves  of  the  British  merchants,  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  better  provided  for  than  the  peasantry 
of  any  country  in  £urope  j  but  the  unfortunate  Hot- 
tentots are  subjected  to  the  lash  of  animals  as  ignorant 
as  themselves,  and  infinitely  more  brutal.  But,  'Mec 
the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung." 

Mr.  Semple's  relation  of  the  mode  of  travelling, 
living,  and  hunting,  at  the  Cape  and  its  vicinity, 
though  not  new,  is  amusing.  Some  occasional  inaccu- 
racies of  style,  however,  obtrude  themselves  -,  and  it 
must  be  objected,  that,  throughout  the  work,  there  is 
too  much  of  what  may  be  termed  sentimentality. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray,  of  Kensington,  has  pre- 
sented the  public  with  the  second  vokime  of  her  *'  Com" 
panion  amd  useful  Guide  to  the  Beauties  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Hebrides*,''    This- 


•  Vide  Notices^  p.  450^ 
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IwAj  appears  to  be  of  a  most  intrepid  spirit^  poueiied 
of  a  superior,  and  even  masculine  intellect,  and  capable 
of  contemplating  nature  in  its  wildest  forms.    We  bate    p 
perused  her  description  of  Fingars  Cave,  and  of  the    { 
Isle  of  Staffa,  an  island  which  was  not  visited  bf    s 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  passed  near  to  it,  in  his  way    f 
from  UlTa  to  Jona,  with  sentiments  of  admiratioo, 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  which  the  fair  author  «p*     ' 
pears  to  have  felt  on  first  viewing  them.    The  descrip-    ! 
tion  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  picturesque  and  sublime. 
To  every  reader  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  wild 
beauties  of  nature^  the  perusal  of  Mas.  Musrat'i 
book  must  afford  a  most  exalted  pleasure;  and,  to  tbote 
who  follow  her  in  her  tour,  it  must  prove  invaluable. 
Were  we  at  all  disposed  to  find  fault,  we  should  re- 
mark, that  a  redundancy  of  description  sometimes  pre- 
vails, and  that  the  fair  author  has  not  always  been  suf- 
ficiently select  in  the  anecdotes  which  she  has  inserted. 
On  one  of  the&e>  however,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
present  volume,  Mr.  Holcroft  has  constructed  a 
melo  dram;,  called  **  The  Ladif  of  the  Rock,**  which  has 
been  repeatedly  performed  at  one  of  our  winter  theatres. 
Of  a  nature  very  different  from  any  th^t  we  have 
yet  noticed,  is  Colonel  Thornton's  "Sporting  Tour 
thivugh  the  Northern  Parts  qf  England*,*'  Sfc.     The 
eccentric  author  of  this  tour,  who  certainly  possesses  a 
most  competent  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  hunt* 
ing,  hawking,  fishing,  &c.  &c.  afiects  to  offer  remarks 
on  English  and  Scottish  landscape,  and  to  present  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  society  and  manners.     The 
sporting  Colonel  does,  indeed,  present  us  with  an  account 
of  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  with 
some  botanical  remarks;  but,  as  these  were  (fuite  oui 
of  his  way,  they  are  borrowed  from  another  person!  The 
Colonel  has  been  charged  with  the  most  outrageous 
egotism  3  but  our  readers  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he 
is  a  hearty,  good-natured  fellow,  excellently  well  plea- 
sed with  himself,  and  willing  to  be  pleased  with  others  \ 
and,  for  dur  own  part,  we  should  like  vastly  to  taste  his 
venison  and  his  claret  at  Thorn ville  Royal. 

♦  Vide  Notices,  p.  463. 
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ler  eccentric  work^  but  infinitdr  leM  amwtngi 
-e  pernicious  than  Colon bl  Tboi&vtoh*8,  it 
D*s  **  Pedestrian  Tour  through  Pari  qfiht  High'* 
'  Scotland^  .**  It  would  scarcely  be  accredited, 
>  young  men,  as  Mr.  BaisTEB/representt  him* 
his  fellow-traveller^  Or.  Cowan,  to  be,  should 
firom  Edinburgh,  in  the  tattered  garb  of  Ame- 
lilors,  *'  because  they  conceived  that  no  other 
ould  afford  them  so  good  an  opportunity  of  sur* 
the  beauties  of  the  country,  or  give  so  great  a 
of  seeing  and  investigating  »tbe  manners  of  the 
unvarnished  by  courtesy,  and  undbguiied  by 
/'  This,  however,  is  stated  to  be  the  fact.  They 
early  in  the  moniing,  in  the  dress  above-men- 
^f  R.  Bristed  wearing  spectacles,  a  very  usual 
^,  probably,  of  an  American  sailor !  At 
IS  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  they  be« 
e  theme  of  ridicule  and  laughter  from  the  fish- 
watermen,  and  porters.  The  ardour  oi philo^ 
is  not,  however,  to  be  damped  by  trifles,  and  on 
xreeded.  But,  unfortunate  disaster!  a  disaster 
which  their  philotoph}/  was  scarcely  able  to  bear 
),  on  the  iust  day  of  their  journey,  they  expend- 
•  last  shilling,  on  a  wretched  dinner  at  Cam- 
*'  We  limped  off  from  the  house,"  exclaims 
orn  pedestrian,  "  without  receiving  a  single 
single  look  of  compassion,  a  single  wish  ex* 
for  our  welfare,  from  any  one  human  being  in 
:e.  yl  IMc  spotted  black  and  white  spaniel  seem" 
ly  us,  [sagacious  and  philanthropic  brute !]  for 
hed  at  our  feet,  wagged  his  tail,  and  looked  up 
f  in  our  faces ;  for  which  deed  qf  kindness,  the 
ed  hoi'tess  [elegant  expression  !]  gdce  him  a  ter* 
ky  that  made  t/te  poor  creature  cry  out  and  howl 
erably'** 

loctor  was  very  bad,  shockingly  debilitated,  and 

tarved,  yet  he  contrived  to  crawl  back  to  Edin- 

but  poor  Mr.  firisted  was  much  worse,  for  he 

rery,  very  bad,  so  very  shockingly  debilitatedj^ 


*  Vide  Notices,  p   464, 
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and  80  more  tban  almost  starved,  that  he  was  compeUed 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  fields,  where  he  had  some  bair^ 
breadth  escapes  from  men  and  brutes,  -  Risum  teneatit 
amici! 

Had  Mr.  Bristed's  bobk  been  absbrd  only,  we  should 
scarcely  have  honoured  him  thus  far;  but,  as  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  mischievous  publication,  it  is  our  duty 
to  point  it  out  as  such,  lest  it  may  fall  into  the  haodi 
of  youth  and  innocence.  This  "  Tour,"  with  "  Critical 
und  Philosophical  Essays,'* — *^  Anthropaideia,^^  and  "Ik 
AdviseVy*  all  mischievous  and  philosophistical  works, 
are  all  from  the  same  pens ;  viz,  those  of  Messrs. 
Bristed  and  Cowan  ;  and  one  of  the  views,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Tour,  was  unquestionably  that  of  pyffi»S 
the  latter  performances.  Another  grand  object  was,  to 
misrepresent  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland,  to  ex* 
hibit  the  lower  classes  there  as  in  the  worst  state  of 
misery  from  oppression;  and,  consequently  to  create 
discontent,  and  to  exalt  the  laws  and  government  of 
America,  at  the  expence  of  those,  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  every  other  country  in  the  world.  We  shall  onlj 
add,  that  the  adventures  which  Mr.  Bristed  has  re- 
corded, are  related  in  a  vulgar,  nauseating  style,  abouodp 
ing  in  filthy  images  and  descriptions. 


TRAVELLERS. 

There  is  nothing  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  ifi- 
crease  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  promotion  of  science, 
as  the  researches  of  able  and  learned  men  in  remote 
regions.  By  them  we  become  acquainted  with  foreign 
manners  and  customs ^  by  them  we  learn  to  appreciate 
the  merits,  and  to  meliorate  the  defects  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions I  and  thus  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  ii 
obtained,  and  the  happiness  of  man  is  increased. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  labours*,  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  noticing  Mr.  Barrow,  as  an  author  to  whom 

.  I .      ■      '  ■  ■■■,,, 

*  Vide  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  *'  Flowers  of  LiUrO' 
lire," 
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Ei^tand  was  mnch  indebted,  for  his  researches  in  the 
interior  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction 
that  we  now  record  the  appearance  of  a  second  volume 
of  those  interesting  and  valuable  travels  * .  This  relates 
principally  to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope^ 
and  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  colonists, 
Mr.  Barrow  is  a  staunch  and  able  advocate  for  our 
holding  possession  of  the  Cape;  and>  as  but  few  men 
hm  had  equal  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  his  arguments  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
commensurate  weight. 

Captain  Percival's  *^  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-f,**  contains  an  historical  view  of  its  original  set- 
tlement by  the  Dutch^  its  capture  by  the  British^  in 
1795,  and  the  different  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
there  by  the  Dutch  and  British  governments.  Unlike 
Mr.  Barrow,  however,  he  does  not  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  but  con- 
fines himself  to  an  account  of  the  manners^,  customs, 
disposition,  and  policy,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  importance  of 
the  Cape,  considered  in  a  commercial,  military,  and 
political  point  of  view,  is  fully  discussed ;  a  sketch  of 
its  geography,  productions,  &c.  is  presented;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting. 

This  gentleman  (Capt.  P.)  had  previously  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  as  a  writer,  by  his  "  Account  qf 
the  Island  of  CeylonXJ^  He  had  resided  three  years  in 
that  island;  and,  by  having  particularly  directed  his 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  information, 
was  enabled  to  present  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting 
description  thereof.  His  account  includes  the  history 
of  the  island,  natural  and  civil )  describes  its  geogra- 
phical boundaries 5  expatiates  on  its  military,  political,, 
and  commercial  importance  3  and  exhibits  a  view  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  various  inhabitants. 

To  Mr.  Barrow,  who  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Macartney,  during  his  embassy  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  the  public  are  also  indebted  for  some 


♦  Vide  Notices,  p.  465. 
+  ViJe  Notices,  p.  447.  %  Vide  the  Vol.  for  1802.3. 
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interesting  remarks  on  that  country  *.    Tlie  hte  Sn 
Georg£  Staunton  presented  the  world  with  the  more   "■ 

Srominent  particulars  of  his  lordship*s  embassy;  but 
f  r.  B.  has  furnished  us  with  a  variety  of  new  and  im« 
portant  facts,  which  were  foreign  from  the  plan  and 
views  of  the  former  writer,  to  whose  splendid  work  the 
present  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  supplement. 
Their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  the  high  opinioa 
which  they  entertain  of  their  own  consequence^  have 
uniformly  induced  the  Chinese  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  so  that  their  countxy  has  not  been, 
to  this  day,  fully  explored;  consequently,  though  Mr. 
Barrow*s  situation  enabled  him  to  perform  much,  it 
has  not  been  in  his  power  to  exhibit  so  full  and  correct 
information  respecting  China  as  we  possess  of  almost 
every  other  country.  He  has,  however,  corrected  many 
errors,  and  exploded  many  fallacies  of  former  writers, 
And  has  materially  increased  our  preyious  stock  of 
knowledge.  Among  other  gratifying  circumstances^ 
it  is  fully  established,  in  contradiction  to  some  former 
statements,  that  the  British  embassy  was  honoured  with  ^ 
more  respect  and  attention  than  were  ever  paid,  by  the 
Chinese  to  any  foreign  nation. 

A  translatioUj  at  a  very  moderate  price, ,  from  tiie 
German,  of-PALLAs's  '^Traveh  thron^h  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire  f"  has  been  given  to  the 
British  public,  Pallas's  work,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  in  high  estimation  among  the  learned,  con- 
t»ns  a  considerable  portion  of  miscellaneous  informar- 
tionj  but  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
student  of  physical  geography  and  natural  history. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  esq.  the  American  minister 
at  Berlin,  and  eldest  son  of  the  late  i)resident  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  published  a  volume  of 
"Letters  on  Silesia%,"  witten,  during  a  tour  through 
that  country,  in  the  years  1800  and  1801,  to  his  bro- 
ther at  Philadelphia. 


•  •*  TravtUin  China,*'  8cc.  Vule  Notices,  p.  465. 
+  By  the   writer  of  this    Introduction,  vide  the    Vol.   for 
1S02-3.    ^he  translation  has  been  completed  since  that  pericKi*. 
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The  object  which  the  author  appears  to  have  pro- 
posed  to  himself  was,  to  give  an  accurate  descripttou  of 
the  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  morals,  and 
manners,  of  the  people  of  Silesia;  but  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that,  though  the  title-page  of  the 
Work  leads  tis  to  expect  an  accurate  description  of  the 
agriculture  of  that  duchy,  no  such  description  is  given. 
The  manufactories  of  Silesia  seem  chiefly  to  have 
attracted  Mr.  Adams s  attention;  but  his  account  of 
them  is  not  remarkable  either  for  accuracy  or  distinct- 
ness. His  remarks  on  the  commerce  and  manners  of 
the  Silesians  are  extremely  brief.  The  volume,  how- 
ever, contains  a  respectable  summary  sketch  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  history  of  Silesia,  with  a  detail  of  its  politi* 
cal  constitution,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  esta-^ 
bUshments,  seminaries  of  education,  literature,  Hcc 

In  our  view  of  literature  for  1 802- 1 803,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  variety  of  works  descriptive  of  the  capital 
of  France,  and  of  the  manner  of  the  Parisians* .  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  not  then  exhausted ;  for  our  country- 
man, HoLCROFT,  subsequently  published  two  splendid 
quarto  volumes^  illustrative  of  the  customs,  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  subjects  of  Buonapartef.  The  contents  of 
these  volumes  areso  multitudinous  and  varied,  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  any  analysis.  They  abound  in  anecdotes,  ex- 
hibit much  pertinence  of  remark,  and,  on  the  whole, 
present  a  rich  fund  of  amusement,  blended  with  some 
useful  information. 

Dk.  Maclean,  in  his  "  Excursion  in  France;**  af- 
fects to  offer  some  observations  on  the  actual  state  of 
that  country ;  but  his  information  is  so  extremely 
scanty,  and  his  remarks  are  so  wholly  devoid  of  origi- 
nality or  interest,  that  his  performance  is  scarcely  de* 
serving  of  notice. 

Dr.  Wittman  J,  as  an  Englishman,  was  highly  pro» 


*  Vide  p.  71,  of  the  Introduction  to  Vol,  II.  of  the 
"  Flowers  of  Literature.** 

+  Travels  from  Hamburg,  through  Westphalia,  and  thf.  Nether" 
Innds^  to  Paris  ;  with  an  imperial  folio  atlas  of  platcsj  Vide 
Notices,  p.  465. 

+  «•  Travels  in  Turkey,**  Vide  Notices,  p.  46^. 
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tected  by  thtf  Turkish  government,  and  conseqiientljK 
had  better  opportunities,  than  most  travellers  have,  to 
observe  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  to  collect  fron 
them  the  most  useful  and  important  information.  Hi* 
want  of  method  has  subjected  him  to  frequent  and  te« 
dious  repetitions }  but  it  must  be  admitt^,  that  the 
form  and  manner  of  his  journal  have  enabled  him  to 
record  facts  with  great  precision ;  and  more  accurate 
notions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled 
may  be  collected  from  it,  than  from  the  more  metho* 
dical  narratives  of  former  travellers. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  has  been  eagerly  attached  to 
the  study  of  geography  from  his  early  years,  has,  with 
eminent  felicity,  contributed  much  to  our  useful  kaam* 
ledge  of  the  globe,  and  has  produced  a  more  perfect 
system  of  geography  than  has  yet  appeared  in  any  other 
language ;  for,  in  that  department  of  literature,  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  have  been  dormant^  the  Freodi 
have  been  too  brief,  and  the  Germans  too  voluminaai^ 
so  as  to  bewilder,  fatigue,  and  disgust  the  reader. 

Karamsin,  a  lively,  entertaining  northern  traneller^. 
would  excite  disgust  in  the  judicious  reader,  by  a  mtw* 
kish  strain  of  sentimentality  and  universal  philanthrope 
were  not  that'  sentiment  checked  by  the  conviction 
that  it  proceeds  not  from  affectation,  but  is  the  gennini 
effusion  of  an  ardent  imagination,  cherished  by  tbi 
generous  feelings  of  a  youthful  heart.  Mr.  K.  cet 
tainly  sat  down  to  write  what  he  thought,  and  not 
like  most  modern  travellers,  to  think  what  he  shouh 
write.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  has  not  preservec 
himself  from  inaccurate  statements  and  misrepresenta 
tions,  chiefly  in  his  picture  of  England  and  Englisl 
manners;  but  when  his  mind  shall  have  been  mor 
matured,  and  his  judgment  corrected  by  study  and  ob 
servation,  he  will  be  enabled  to  instruct  those  reader 
whom  he  now  only  seeks  to  amuse.  He,  howevei 
merits  ourihanks  for  affording  to  Englishmen,  in  thei 
land  of  beef  steaks,  mist,  and  smoke,  a  considerabl 


*  M.  KARAMSiN^a  native  of  Russia,   performed  his  toi 
before  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
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[fdrtkm  of  agreeable  entertainment.    His  journal  is  ad- 
nrably  well  calculated  to  dispel  spleen  and  melatv- 


POETS. 

If  the  sublimer  walks  of  poesy  be  now  but  seldom 
trodden,  her  humble  paths  are  more  than  even  fre- 
qoented.  Thousands,  who  aspire  not  to  gain  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  amuse  themselves  among  its  flowery 
labyrinths,  and  cull,  with  choicest  care,  the  simple  gar- 
land.  ^ 

The  poetical  productions  of  the  last  year  have  been 
I  UQcommonly  numerous.     Among  the  first  of  these,  as 
I    the  amor  patrice  should  precede  every  other  sentiment> 
I    we  must  notice  ''  Our  Caunirj/*,'*  a  poem,  very  ap* 
propriately  dedicated  to  our  brave  volunteers.     It  it 
'     written  with  uncommon  energy,  and  with  no  incon* 
uderable  share  of  poetic  genius,  happily  uniting  the 
feeliogs  of  piety  and  patriotism. 
.|        The  Defence  qf  Order  is  another  tribute  offered  at 
I    the  same  shrine,  by  a  Mr.  Walkkr,  who  fills  the  hum- 
■I    ble station  of  collector  of  the  customs  at  Perth.     We 
li     notice  this  circumstance  in  praise,  and  not  in  censure, 
.  \     as  another  proof,  that  Genius  is  capable  of  shining  forth 
from  recesses  the  most  unfavourable  to  her  existence. 

As  a  patriotic  effusion,  Amphlett's  '*  War  Offer* 
ui^**,  a  small  collection  of  original  songs,  dedicated 
to  Buonaparte,  deserves  to  be  favourably  noticed.  The 
tongs  are  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  composed. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  pleasing  volumes  of 
poems,  which  has  issued  from  our  press  for  several  years, 
is  Lord  Strangford's  translation  of  **  The  Poems  of 
CamoensXt*  the  celebrated  bard  of  Portugal.  We  have 
been  delighted  with  the  pathos  and  general  beauty  of  the 
performance,  and  most  cordially  hope,  that,  instead  of 


•  Vide  Notices,  p.  4^0.        +  Dkto,  467.        t  ^*"°'  ^^^' 
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» 

raore  traiulations,  the  noble  author  will  shortly  kftM 
the  public  with  an  original  work.  ' 

The  muse  of  our  rural  poet,  Bloomfield,  hasiMl 
been  idle;  but,  impelled  by  the  feelings  of  benevokoei^ 
has  endeavoured  to  extend  the  Jennerian  praclice  « 
vaccine  inoculation.  "  His  Goad  Tidii^s;  or,  Netfi 
from  the  Farm*,'*  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  byiA 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  hit 
earlier  productions. 

Mr.  B  A  cu£LOR,  another  favourite  of  the  rural  msi^ 
is  entitled  to  the  kindest  attention  of  the  liberal  criti& 
This  writer  is  a  young  farmer,  a  tenant  of  the  Dakesf 
Bedford,  residing  at  Lidlington.     That  a  young  mtpt 
of  confined  and  unpolished  connexions,  with  a  yetf  ' 
flight  and  circumscribed  education,  and  having  diiad- 
vantages  of  every  kind  to  contend  with,  should  prodaoe 
a  volume  of  poems — of  poems  above  mediocrity— ii  . 
furely  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark.     His  **  VH- 
iage  Scenes  f  were  written  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lofi 
was  perusing  the  manuscript  of  Bloompielo's  FairmtfM 
Boy,  and,  consequently,  before  that  publication  was  it 
all  known  to  the  world.     Between  the  age  of  ten  and 
thirteen,  young  Bacheloh  went  to  school  at  Ampt* 
hill:  at  that  period,  fables  in   spelling-books  were  the. 
only  things  which  he  could  read  with  delight;  and,  for 
several  years  after,  **  Robinson  Crusoe"  pleased  him 
more  than  all  the  dull  realities  of  life.     After  leafing 
school,  where  he  had  never  learned  a  single  sentenct 
of  grammar,  "  Quakle*s  Emblems'*  was  his  favouritf 
book;  and  that,  with  "  Watt's  Hymns,**  contributed, 
perhaps,  to  give  him  a  taste  for  rhyme.    About  the  agt 
of  fourteen,  he  became  acquainted  with  '*  Paradm 
Lost,**   **  Young's  Ni<^ht  Thoughts''  and  "  Fenniko's 
^Dictionary ;"  and,  from  the  latter,  he  derived  nearly  all 
his  knowledge  of  words.     Some  years  after  this,  he  be* 
came  acquainted  with  a  small  book- society,  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  which  were  magazines  and  reviews;  ani 
thus  does  the  education  of  our  young  poet  appear  tohaTt 
been  formed. 


•  Yitlc  Notices,  p.453.  t  Ditto,  467. 
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Notwithstanding  such  formidable  disadvantages, 
ilr.  Bachelor  has  succeeded  in  producing  several 
xwms  of  acknowledged  excellence^  which  will  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  those  who  delight  in  rural 
imagery  and  smooth  versification. 

Some  sweet  flowers  of  poesy  compose  ''  The  Wild 
Wrmth,**  which  has  been  entwined  by  the  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Mart  Robinson,  whesecold  remains  now  sleep 
"beneath  the  willow  tree*.*'  Several  pieces  of  that  de- 
Ottsed  favourite  of  the  muses  enrich  the  volume  al- 
luded to»  which  has  also  received  contributions  from 
MiBs  Sbward,  Mr.  Lbwis,  Mr.  Merrt,  Mr.  Twit- 

1*1X017,  &c. 

"Kenny's  Society i"  is  agreeable  and  pleasing,  but 
not  of  the  first  order.  . 

"  The  PressX,'*  a  poem,  which  the  author,  who  is  a 
fnnier,  has  "  published  as  a  specimen  of  typography/' 
18  entitled  to  farther  notice.  The  writer,  in  noticing 
the  origin,  progress,  and  advantages  of  the  press,  has 
^Qghtan  enthusiasm,  which,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
uiswers  the  purpose  of  inspiration.  The  subject  is 
oertainly  a  noble  one,  and,  though  the  muse  of  Mr. 
M'Creest  be  not  quite  adequate  thereto,  she  deserves 
(^msiderable  praise.  The  typography  and  embellish- 
ments are  eminently  beautiful. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Dauwii<§  exhibit  the 
Mune  system  of  materialism,  the  same  redundant  u^e 
9(  technicalities,  and  the  same  striking,  poetical  beau- 
ties, by  which  his  earlier  performances  were  distingaish- 
ed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  b  scarcely  to  be  under- 
stood on  account  of  his  technical  and  new- coined 
terms. 

Mr.  Ireland,  the  notorious  author  of  the  notorious 
Sbakesperian  forger}*,  in  appearing  as  an  original  au- 
thor, has  acquired  some  credit. 

His  Rhapsodies  evince  a  playfulness  of  fancy  and 
li  facility  of  cx>mposition«  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
a  respectable  figure  in  the  poetical  world. 


*  Liter^f Ijr  so,  enshrined  within  a  tomb,  simply-elegant, 
n  Old  Windsor  church- yard. 
f  Vide  Notices,  p.  ^6%,        J  Ditto,  461.         ^  Ditto,  464^. 
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Akbnsibb,  a  writer  of  high  poetical  merit, 
his  fame 'by  a  work  entitled  Pleasures  of  h 
If  our  memory  be  correct,  the  first  sketch  o 
brated  performance  was  made  at  an  early  pe 
but  it  was  some  years  after,  when  it  assumed 
appearance  which  it  now  wears.  Emulative  < 
of  Akbnside,  Miss  Seymour,  a  young  h 
sixteen  years  of  age,  has  produced  a  poer 
parts,  entitled,  Tke  Powers  of  Imaginaiton, 
Seymoub.  has  been  equally  successful  with 
we  must  not  aver;  but  her  performance^  w1 
compass  of  thought,  proves  its  author  to  be  i 
of  a  correct  ear,  and  to  be  conversant  wit! 
p£  ancient  and  modern  times— -it  is  a  surpi 
for  a  female  of  her  years.  Repetitions,  re 
and  other  defects,  usually  attendant  on  imm 
ment,  sometimes  occur ;  but  these,  we  doi 
be  duly  corrected  by  the  hand  of  time. 

Mr.  Rose  has  presented  us  with  an  £n| 
of  '*  Amadis  de  Gaul,*'  from  the  French  ot 
It  possesses  no  striking  merit.  It  would  h 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  notes  are  the  ni 
parts  of  the  poefn;  but  they  certainly  an 
book, 

Messrs.  Bra YLEY  and  Herbert  have,  i 
romance* ,  their  joint  production,  well  rela 
-terror;  in  which,  as  in  Mrs.  Radclifi 
stories,,  supernatural  appearances  result  f 
causes.  These  poets  have,  in  many  of  the 
faibited  a  soundness  of  morality,  breathed 
triotic  spirit,  and  displayed  a  considerabl 
humour. 

The  hacknied  muse  of  the  obscene  and  fil 
seems  jaded  almost  to  death.  Agreeabl)i 
of  one  of  his  recent  publications,  he  he 
'*  Greai  Cty  and  Little  fVooi:'  What  he 
term,  "  An  Instructive  Epistle  to  John  I 
Lord  Mayor  qf  London'*  has  also  been  lai( 
public. 

•  Vide  Notices,  p.  461. 
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N.B.  If  the  author  intended  either  or  both  of  these 
tracts  to  be  considered  mtty,  he  should  have  said  so  in 
the  title  page. 


MORALISTS. 

Ml.  Bowles^  in  his  "  Moral  View  of  Society*,'*  which 
he  has  published  separately  from  the  political  view, 
with  many  additions^  has^  by  a  multiplicity  of  striking 
6ct8,  a  train  of  judicious  reasonings  and  a  series  of 
impressive  truths,  proved  that,  if  society  be  not  infi- 
nitely more  corrupt^  sinful,  and  profligate,  than  at  anjf 
hmtr  period  of  our  national  existence^  it  abounds, 
b  actual,  positive  depravity,  which  is  due  to  the  want 
<>f  religious  education,  and  to  a  general  relaxation  of 
religious  principles;  and  that,  at  a  moment  when  an 
implacable  enemy  threatens  to  overthrow  our  altars  and 
onr  throne,  the  only  alternative  left  to  us  is  reform,  or 
nk.  Reform^  in  order  to  secure  to  us  the  protection 
of  that  God,  our  only  refuge  in  times  of  great  peril. 
To  r^orm,  we  are  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  authority, 
and  to  offer  up  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  for 
pardon,  for  mercy,  and  for  divine  assistance. 

Dr.  Barrow,  who  has.  on  several  important  occa« 
sions,  addressed  his  countrymen  with  considerable  elo« 
quence  and  effect  t;  has,  with  strong  sense  and  sound 
intellect,  in  a  spirited  address,  demonstrated  to  the  Bri«* 
tish  patriots  the  necessity  of  diligent  preparation  and 
constant  practice  of  the  use  of  arms.  He  dwell  with 
considerable  force  on  the  duty  of  regular  attendance  to 
military  exercise,  amply  vindicates  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  as  to  his  general  engagement  ^  and  shows^ 
in  the  particular  instance  of  invasion,  that  we  resist  an 
enemy  on  the  same  principles,  and  by  the  same  right, 
that  we  hunt  down  the  beasts  of  prey,  which  endanger 
our  flocks,  our  families,  and  our  lives.    He  shows  what 


•  Vide  Notices,  p  466. 
+  In  his  **  Bamjiton  Lectureh  and  *'iAsay  on  Education,^' 
vide  Flowers,  Vol.  II, 
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vre  have  to  fear  from  our  implacable  enemy,  thai 
most  splendid  monuments  of  art  "wtU  soon  exhibit 
heaps  of  ruins  i  and  our  groves  and  corn-fields  on< 
neral  face  of  desolation.  What  constitutes  the- pec 
▼alue  of  thiB  sermon,  is  the  sahitaiy  and  provident 
vice  which  it  inculcates,  in  advertising  volunteei 
the  dangers,  irregularities,  and  excesses,  to  which 
new  and  untried  situations  are  likely  to  expose  thi 
Mrs.  Crespignt,  who  was  personally  acqua: 
with  the  late  Lord  Chesterfkld,  has  adopted  the 
of  communicating  her  instructions  to  her  son,  thr 
.ihe  medium  of  an  epistolary  correspondence,  fron 
Tnemorable  example  set  by  his  lordship.  But,  th 
•IJ^has  descended  to  many  of  the  minutiae  of  life 
has  thought  less  of  the  gi^accs,  and  more  of  the  i 
iials  of  character  than  her  noble  friend;  and  has 
properly  recommended  to  her  pupil  that,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  every  good  character,  and  ' 
out  which,  indeed,  a  man  may  be  gractful,  but  i 
can  be  estimable,  or  praise  worthy,-*re/i^/on.   * 


ESSAYISTS. 

Essay  writing,  though  apparently  the  most  ezi 
one  of  the  most  difficult  species  of  composition, 
the  peculiar  province  of  minds  of  the  highest  cul 
the  field  in  which  genius,  wit,  and  humour,  are  U£ 
seen  to  adorn  the  fruits  of  various  reading,"  ai 
polished  converse.  Extensive  learning,  an  int 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  an  elegant  tu 
mind,  a  command  of  wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  ^ 
of  style,  seem  to  be  among  the  indispensible  reqv 
of  an  essayist}  and,  of  these  requisites,  the 
Bacon,  Montaigne,  and  Adoison,  and  the  s< 
successful  imitators  of  the  latter,  all  appear  to  have 
possessed  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Though,  in  the  present  day,  we  cannot  boast  c 
gigantic  powers  of  a  Johnson,  or  of  the^  fl< 
4imothness  of  an  Addison^  we  occasionaUy  meet 
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itached  papers  that  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 
ther  of  those  eminent  authors. 
That  elegantperiodical  publication, ''  ThePiC'Nic*,** 
vre  promising  indications  of  becoming  a  standard 
orkj  but  the  friends  to  the  improvement  of  public 
rinciples;  and  to  the  refinement  of  public  taste,  have 
)  lament  that  the  unknown  conductors  of  that 
liscellany  have  discontinued  their  laudable  efforts, 
"hese  dramatic,  critical,  and  moral  essayists,  were  as 
luch  superior  to  many  of  their  contemporaries,  who 
oast  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  their  productions, 
I  wit  is  to  dullness,  sense  to  folly,  and  knowledge  to 
[oorance. 

"  The  Cabinet  too,  the  immediate  successor  of  "  Tif 
*k'Kic,*'  which  was  in  part  supported  by  the  patriotic 
nd  classical  effusions  of  the  veteran  Cumberland,  has 
een  unjustly  consigned  to  ''the  tomb  of  the  Capu-^ 
iti." 

Amongst  a  variety  of  political  essayists,  whose  pro- 
Qctions  have  enlivened  the  columns  of  our  diurnal 
rints,  the  unknown  author  of  JlfrecCs  lA^tters-f  has  dis- 
layed  much  good  sense,  and  has  inculcated  some  cor* 
cct  notions  respecting  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  con^ 
titution  on  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people.  All 
lis  sentiments  evince  the  genuine  patriot,  and  the  pious 
Christian. 

A  volume  of  "  Essays,  by  the  Studenis  of  the  College 
fFort  William,  in  Bengali,'  has  been  received  from 
ndia.  These  essays,  relating  to  eastern  literature,  the 
Banners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  &c.  possess  extra- 
nfinary  merit. 

Mr.  Eur  DON,  in  his  '*  Materials  for  Thinking^,** 
aUs  forth  lofty  pretensions  of  patriotism,  candour,  and 
iberality  of  sentiment;  but,  of  his  patriotism,  of  his 
indoor,  of  bis  lrU>erality  of  sentiment,  our  readers  will 
lidge,  when  we  inform  them,  that  he  is  the  ardent  qu* 
fi^  of  Buonaparte,  that  he  approves  of  the  French 
irasioQ  of  £gypt,  and  that  he  informs  us,  thsit  Buona- 


*  Vide  Notices,  p.  460*  f  Ditto,  44S. 

t  Ditto,  452.  ^  D  tto,  45s. 
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parte ''  passed  o^rer  ifi  nlence  the  low  illHttraliiy  i 
men  as  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  perhaps  t 
tftfipt  qf  their  talents ;  fbr  what  talents  have  they  b 
fnaking  speeches  ?'*— Even  in  cases  where  politics  i 
concerned^  the  same  liberality  of  sentiment  is  con 
\y  displayed  by  Mr.  Burdon. 

Dr.  Turner's  "  Essays  on  Subjects  of  MisceU^ 
IJtcrature*'*  evince  the  author's  possession  of  an 
sitive  and  independent  turn  of  mind,  with  an  oi 
cast  of  thought.    His  eloquence  is  not  of  the  first 
•but  his  manner  is  spirited  and  forcible. 

The  writers  of  *''The  Adviser,'*  a  series  of  per 
essays,  in  four  volumes,  like  Mr.  Burdon,  have 
freat  professions 5  and,  like  that  gentleman,  thej 
greatly  failed  in  their  performance.  They  have 
nerously  attacked  individuals  instead  of  their  folH 
vices,  and  have  substituted  personal  invective  f< 
cool  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  morals 
times. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Among  the  variety  of  articles,  which  could  not 
troduced  under  either  of  the  heads  already  notic 
shall  first  notice  Miss  Williams's  *'  Foliticalam 
^fidential  Conrspondence  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth^  .'* 
lady,  in  a  stiff,  affected  preface,  informs  the  publi 
thb  epistolary  collection  k  selected  from  a  work,  t 
thenticity  of  which  she  declares  to  be  undoubtec 
was  published  in  France  by  some  friends  of  loyalt 
were  eager  to  justify  their  late  king. 

The  most  ardent  admirers  of  French  liberty,  c 
we  conceive,  peruse  the  correspondence  of  the  ill 
Louis  without  yidding  a  nobler  tribute  than  that  < 
to  his  memory:  it  demands  reverence  and  » 
Miss  Williams,  however,  impertinently  ckind 
own  remarks  on  each  letter,  apparently  wit 
view  of  confounding  or  misleading  the  reader's 
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»t.  The  langaage  of  the  original  letters  is  classical 
d  energetic ;  but  the  sentences,  alternately  slip-slop 
id  turgid,  into  which  Miss  W.  has  translated  it,  can* 
)t  fail  of  disgusting  the  reader. 
Berth  AND  j>b  Molbvillb,  the  gallant  adherent  to 
$  unfortunate  sovereign,  has  published  what  he  terms 
A  Refutaticm  qf  the  Libel  on  the  Memory  of  the  iate 
in^qf  France*.**  Out  of  the  seventj-two  letters,  of 
hich  Miss  Williams's  book  consists,  seven  only  are 
Imitted  by  this  author  to  be  the  production  of  his  royal 
lister.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  others,  though 
ibrications,  trontain  the  opinions  and  real  sentiments 
f  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

The  letters  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  his  ne* 
hew,  the  deceased  Lord  Camel  ford  f,  are  of  const* 
erable  value,  as  they  disclose  the  temper,  with  the  se^ 
ret  and  domestic  feelings,  of  the  celebrated  writer* 
hey  are  estimable,  too,  as  they  abound  in  salutary  ad* 
ice  for  youth,  and  as  they  contain  his  lordship's  sen* 
us  judgment  of  those  perfections  and  talents  which 
principally  imports  a  young  man  to  acquire. 
The  rirst  complete  edition  of  •*  The  IVorks  of  the 
%A<  Honourable  Lady  Many  IVortley  Montagu^"  in- 
luding  her  correspondence,  poems,  and  essays,  has  re- 
My  appeared.  As  the  earlier  collections  of  her  let- 
Ts,  &c.  were  incorrect  and  imperfect,  these  volumes 
ill  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  Lady  Mary, 
irticulariy  as  they  contain  a  great  portion  of  original 
latter.  ' 

M.  Bar  RE,  a  native  of  France,  has  published  a 
History  of  tfte  French  Consulate  under  Napoleon  Buo* 
forte.  From  this  gentleman  was  expected  a  close, 
stinct,  explicit,  and  regular  view  of  those  topics, 
hich  lie  loosely  scattered  among  the  pages  of  various 
riters,  together  with  an  account  of  many  Tnteresting 
cts,  which  had  before  escaped  observation ;  but,  in 
ese  expectations,  the  public  have  been  considerably 
sappointed.     He  has  neither  presented  us  with  new 
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hcth  nor  placed  those  already  known  in  a  more  hnfc  f'^ 
nous  point  of  view.  M.  B  arrb  is  a  warm  adherent  to ' 
the  ancient  regime;  but,  though  we  consider  that  no  |>  ^ 
severity  of  epithet^  as  applied  to  Monsieur  Buonaparte^  \^ 
can  be  too  great;  we  could,  in  this  performance,  which  N^ 
aflRects  the  dignity  of  history,  have  excused  the  unce»*  f-  • 
sing  ^petition  of  such  phrases  as,  insolent  foreigner, 
Gorsican  scoundrel,  notorious  impostor,  execrable  vil- 
lain, sanguinary  wretch,  atrocious  murderer,  ferocious 
jacobin^  infamous  assassin,  &c.  &c. 

•'  Tlie  Revolutionary  Flularch  *"  is  one  of  those  puWi-  '^- 
cations  which  can  scarcely  receive  praise  too- high;  It  ^ 
professes  to  exhibit  the  most  distinguished  characters, 
literary,  moral,  and  political,  which  have  figured  in  the  t  ^ 
recent  annals  of  the  French/  republic.  The  author,  who  ^ 
is  understood  to  be  an  old-  French  ofKeer,  appears  to  - 
have  had  authentic  sources  of  information  ;  and,  as  his  h' 
principles  are  correct,  a  love  of  truth  appearing  to  pre-  'f 
dominate  throughout  t  he  work,  we  have  perused  it  with  ^ 
more  than  common  attention.  f 

The  first  edition  of  ''  The  Revolutionary  Plutarch**    7 
consisted  of  only  two  volumes,  which  contained  "the    I 
particulars  of  no  person,  who  was  not  either  a  relative,    | 
a  courtieri  a  favourite,  a  tool,  an  accomplice,  or  a  rival,    | 
of  the  too- fortunate  Corsican  upstart.**    The  great  sale     \ 
of  the  work  speedily  demanded  a  second  edition,  the 
value  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
volume,  containii^g  biographical  sketches  of  the  late 
unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghein,  (Louis  VIJI.);  the  royalist 
general,  Georges  j  generals  Berthier,  Menou,  Murat, 
Bochambeau,  and  Boyer;  the  consul,  Cambaceres ;  the 
judges,  Regnier  and  Thuriot;  the  police-director.  Real; 
the  spy,  Meh6e  de  la  Touche)  Garat,  Fontaines,  and 
Chenier. 

In  addition  to  the  various  publications  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  relative  to  modem  Paris,  we  miiet 
mention  '*  Mr.  £tre*s    Observatiom"  made  in  thajt  , 
city  during  the  hte  ephemeral  peace.  This  gentleman; 
who  descends  into  minutiae  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
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:essors  or  contemporaries,  wisely  judging,  that  food 
i  raiment  are  among  the  grand  desiderata  of  com* 
t;  has  obligingly  presented  us  with  an  enormous 
1  of  ^re  of  Citizen  Very,  the  Restauratem^  in  the 
lats  Royal^  and  with  the  respective  items  of  a  wash* 
women's  bill.  Being  a  prqfessional*  man,  he  hat 
so  presented  us  with  a  critical  review  of  the  theatres, 
tors,  &c.  of  Parisi  and  with  a  precise  and  accurate  ac- 
)unt  of  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  diflferent  public 
iaces  in  that  metropolis.  Notwithstanding  nil  this 
nportani  information,  Mr.  Eyre's  **  OhscrvatiowT  do 
ot  excite  any  extraordinary  interest. 

•'  The  Lettenofa  Turkish  Spy,  Goldsmith's  "C///« 
m  cf  (lie  World^^  with  other  similar  publications,  ob« 
lined  considerable  celebrity  on  their  appearance;  and 
le  title,  "  Letters  of  a  Mameluke\,*'  was  recently  well* 
alculated  to  attract  notice.  M.  Lavalleb,  the  author 
f  this  work,  the  original  of  which  is  French,  deserves 
r.iise  for  more  impartiality  and  justice  than  we  sene* 
lUy  meet  with  in  a  foreigner.  Whether  he  may  have 
rritten  as  a  MameluSe  would  have  done,  we  shall  not 
ttempt  to  decide ;  but  his  letters  exhibit  some  lively 
Dd  spirited  descriptions  of  the  follies  and  eccentricities 
f  the  times,  and  his  tracts  of  manners  are  sketched 
Pith  considerable  feticity.  The  notes  of  the  translator 
oflsess  some  value,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
sn  by  one  whose  residence  in  Prance  has  given  him 
A  opportunity  of  knowing  much  of  its  internal  history. 

M.  Segur,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Cotuiition  aiul  In* 
nence  in  Society  qf  WomenX,  has. attempted  to  demon- 
rate  the  equality  of  the  two  sexes.  He  contends,  that 
'  the  one  seem  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities, 
ot  possessed  by  the  other,  the  other  possesses  advan* 
iges  equally  valuable ;  that,  where  corporeal  strength 
wanting,  strength  of  soul  supplies  the  de6cieney$  and 
nt,  with  the  exception  of  inventive  genius,  the  intel- 
ctual  faculties  of  the  fair  sex  are  not  inferior  to  our 
yn.     We  confess  that  we  have  not  been  convinced  fay 
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the  reatonlng  of  M.  Segnr;  for,  in  oar  humble  opbiod^ 
the  inventive  genua  of  women  is  much  suiierior  to  that 
of  men  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  their  mcnto/ itrenedi  ^ 
is  almost  generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior.  Bi  j-c 
Segur'deals  largely  in  fiction;  and,  though  he  isnoti 
irery  profound  thinker,  he  will  generally  be  found,  espe* 
cially  among  the  ladies,  an  agreeable  writer. 

The  great  reputation  for  wit  and  elegance  which 
*'  The  Decameron  *^*  of  Bocaccio  has  preserfed,  du- 
ring several  centuries,  has  induced  Mr.  Dubois,  the 
author  of  **  Old  Nick,*'  to  offer  a  new  translation  of  that 
work.  But  even  this,  as  well  as  the  former  transla* 
tions,  conveys  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  vivacity,  wit, 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
"  Decameron'*  may  not  be  calculated  to  produce  dxtf 
real  injury  to  morality  5  but  every  grosser  and  more  li- 
centious sentiment  might  have  been  omitted,  and  the 
leader  might  still  have  been  equally  delighted  with  a 
aprightly  display  of  the  manners  of  Horence  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Miss  £d6ewokth  has  produced  three  volumes  of 
**  Papular  Taiesf.*'  This  title  is  by  no  means  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  tales  possess  such  species  of  merit  at 
niust  insure  them  popuhruy.  The  view  of  the  writer 
is  to  convey  entertainment  and  instruction,  in  a  style 
«n'd.  manner  calculated  by  their  simplicity  to  interest 
the  homely-  and  unlearned,  without  disgusting  the 
learned  and  polite.  The  object  was  laudable,  and  both 
plan  and  execution  are  excellent. 

We  have  been  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  a  little  col* 
lection,  entitled,  **  Verulainiana  ;■  or.  Opinions  on  Men, 
Manner's,  Litei^atttre,  Politics,  and  Theology**  A  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  works  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
Gould  not,  indeed,  fail  of  exciting  interest  and  convey- 
ing instruction;  but  the  present  volume  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  general  run  bf  things  of  this  class;  and 
the  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  is  prefixed,  proves  the 
writer  to  be  possessed  of  a  penetrating  and  discrimina* 
ting  mind. 
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^  Ki9rAX.»o*s  Trwpels*"  translated  from  the  Frendi, 
a  an  excellent  book  for  yotitik  The  travela  are  imagi« 
nary,  but  they  are  the  production  of  an  author  possess- 
ing a  soundness'of  jttdgmeat  and  a  skilfulness  of  discri- 
mination not  frequently  met  with. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Enrfy  Lessons^**  are  well  cal- 
culated to  con-vey  both  amusement  and  instruction  to 
the  tender  mind. 

Among  the  numerous  sermons  which  have  appeared 
b  the  course  of  the  year,  Mr.  Nott's  volume,  consist- 
ing of  eight,  which  were  delivered  at  the  Bampton  Lee* 
tare,  on  the  subject  of  "  Religious  Enthusiastn,'*  is  en- 
titled to  warm  commendation.  This  respectable  author 
treats  of  enthusiasm  solely  as  applied  to  religion^  and 
his  principal  object  is,  to  combat  the  opinion  which 
confounds  ingphation  with  enthusiasm, 
'  The  friends  of  piety  and  religion  will  learn^  with 
mach  satisfaction,  that  "  The  Society  for  the  Suppressift^ 
of  Vice"  has  now  completed  its  internal  arrangements, 
methodised  its  proceedings,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  execution  of  those  plans  of  utility  and  pub- 
lic advantage  for  which  it  was  originally  formed.  We 
fear,  however,  that  a  considerable  time  myst  elapse 
before  the  metropolis  will  have  attained  that  degree  of 
improvement  in  its  manners  which  the  committee  of 
this  Society  express -their  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  effecting* 

We  have  thus  closed  our  .rapid  view  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  literature  for  the  last  year:  and,  in 
taking  a  retrospective  glance  of  our  labours,  we  feel 
high  cause  of  congratulation  to  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical world.  If  in  many  books  there  be  wisdom, 
we  certainly  possess  an  extensive  increase  5  and,  from 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  we  trust  that  a  time,  still 
more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  is  ap- 
proaching. 

That  beloved  sovereign,  for  whose  health  all  was  re- 
cently alarm  and  anxiety,  has  been  restored  to  our  prayers, 
ind  now  enjoys  the  choicest  boon  of  heaven  in  all  its 
flowing  vigour.    Our  councils,  too,  arc  firm.     We  arc 
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miitad  tt  booies  and,  by  our 
and  justice,  are  respected  abroad. 
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<<  At  onee  in  mercy  and  in  might  to  thine. 
These  ancient  virtues,  Albion,  still  be  thine 

^  By  these,  if  these  avail,  maintain  thy  ptace. 
If  not,  *tis  God,  who  bids  the  blessing  ceuse 
And  oh !  though  peace  or  war,  may  Freedon 
Her  saintly  halo  round  thy  sacred  head ; 
With  thee,  when  driv*n  from  every  harsher  • 
Her  dwelling  fix,  thy  guardian  power  sublim 

Walker's  Defenc 
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BUIiOGIUM  ON  THlf  FBESS. 

Des  inventions  humainei» 

La  plus  sublime  inTentton  I 

On  s*6puise  en  rechcrches  vaines 

Pour  fixer  ta  creation  t 

Mais,  d'etre  auteur  de  ta  naissance. 

Si  plus  d'un  savant  s'est  yant6» 

^A  tousy  Toi  par  reconnoissance, 

Tu  donnes  rimmortalite.  Anow. 

O&ESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  GUTTEMBBRG  OP 

MENTZ. 

iB  of  our  art*,  whose  genius  first  designed 

IS  great  memorial  of  a  daring  mind^ 

i  taught  the  lever,  with  unceasing  play, 

stop  the  waste  of  time's  destructive  swayi 

ivene,  O  great  progenitor!  be  thine; 

^>  but  sincere,  where  all  thy  worth  shall 'shine: 

lat  printer,  ever  since  thy  distant  days^ 

th  touched  the  strings  responsive  to  thy  praise? 

^be author  is  Mr.  M'Crexry,  a  pnnter,  who,  courting  the 
nee  of  the  Muse,  sings  in  these  lines  the  origin,  progiess^ 
iTantages  of  the  press. 

B 


With  trembling  hands  the  boon  let  me  bestow. 
Hear  then,  ye  nations,  what  to  htm  ye  owe. 
Incesiant  strove  the  scribe*s  industrious  race. 
Lingering  and  labouring  with  uncertain  pace; 
Slow  from  his  hands  the  works  of  genius  came. 
His  proudest  use  to  feed  th'  unsteady  flame; 
So  greatly  circumscrlb*d  his  power  appears, 
A  volume  oft  hath  ask'd  the  toil  of  years. 
The  intellectual  feast  fot  wealth  prepared. 
With  humble  life  no  generous  bounty  shar*d; 
Depriv*d,  by  paUid  Want's  depressing  power. 
Of  cultivated  Thought's  delusive  hour; 
And  as  dull  Labour  toiVd  the  livelong  day, 
Th*  unconscious  soul  in  stupid  dozings  lay. 
Yet  why  despise,  in  cold,  unfeeling  strain. 
The  means  by  which  such  glorious  ivorks  remain 
Or  blame  the  hoarding  spirit,  that  confin'd 
To  private  use  the  early  fruits  of  mind? 
Soon  s weird  with  nobler  aim  the  genVous  heart, 
As  letters  spread  their  humanizing  art^ 
When  -gorgeous  fanes  and  palaces  inclosed 
The  sacred  trust  for  public  use  dbpos*d; 
Collected  Knowledge  op*d  her  ample  stores. 
Which  yet  the  eye  of  curious  man  explores; 
And  left — to  call  the  powers  of  genius  forth, 
Thctee  great  memorials  of  surprising  worth. 
O,  Mentz!  proud  city,  long  thy  fame  enjoy. 
For  with  the  press  thy  glory  ne'er  shall  diej 
Still  may  thy  guardian  battlements  withstand 
The  ruthless  shock  of  war*s  destructive  hand; 
Where-GuTTEMBEAG,  with  toil  incessant,  wrov 
The  imitative  lines  of  written  thought; 


And  as  his  art  a  nobler  effort  made. 

The  sweeping  lever  hin  command  obe/d; 

£lastic  balls  the  sable  stains  supply. 

Light  oer  the  form  the  sheeted  tympans  fly; 

The  beauteous  work  returning  leaves  unfold. 

As  with  alternate  force  the  axle  rolled* 

His  bosom  now  unbounded  joys,  expand, 

A  printed  volume  owns  his  forming  haiid; 

The  carious  work*  from  sculptur*d  blocks  imprest. 

The  rising  glories  of  his  art  confest. 

To  give  to  distant  times  a  name  more  dear. 
To  spread  the  blessing  through  a  wider  sphere, 
Shosffbr  and  Faust,  with  kindling  ardour  fir  d» 
Uat  the  strong  aid  that  thirit  of  fame  inspired  $ 
The  stubborn  block,  with  rude  unchanging  form. 
One  end  could  answer,  but  one  task  perform  j 
Till  Faust,  with  all  his  powers  of  genius  ripe, 
Stnick  the  fine  die,  and  cast  the  moving  type) 
That  ever,  as  the  curious  artbt  wilFd, 
Id  some  new  station  some  new  office  fiU*d« 

Aided  by  thee,  O  art  suUime !  our  race 
Spurns  .the  opposing  bonds  of  time  and  space; 
With  Fame's  swift  flight  to  hold  an  equal  course, 
And  taste  the  streams  from  Reason's  purest  source. 
Vet  some  there  are,  whose  dread,  unhallow'd  hand. 
To  deeds  of  guilt  thine  energies  command, 
For  giddy  youth's  unguarded  hour  prepare 
The  luring  tale,  the  foul,  immoral  snare. 
May  Vice,  thy  pow'rg,  in  these  our  pages,  find. 
To  cast  in  Virtue's  mould  the  plastic  mind. 


tRB  LOVB  OF  OUR  COITNTRT. 
He  loves  his  old  hereditary  trees.— Cowli 

The  patriotism^  or  love  of  our  country,  h 
ages^  and  by  all  nations^  been  deemed  one  of  t 
passions  that  can  warm  and  animate  the  breai 
No  person  is  bom  to  be  a  mere  cumbc^ier  of  tl 
far  less  a 'solitary  creature  detached  from  t1 
mankind,  without  any  capacity  of  discerning 
goody  or  without  any  calls  and  motives  proi 
advancement.  We  were  all  born  social  beir 
bers  of  a  community,  capable  of  comprehend 
terests,  of  taking  a  share  in  its  dearest  con 
are  stimulated  by  the  strongest  motives  to  ; 
security  with  redoubled  zeal  and  ardour, 
therefore,  beware  of  following  these  s^trange  t 
lights  which  now  and  then  appear  in  the  v 
especially  let  us  guard  against  that  laxity  of 
which,  by  loosening  our  affections  from  th< 
objects,  and  alienating  our  minds  from  01 
country,  tears  asunder  the  firmest  bands  of  sc 
separates  the  nearest  connections  of  life.  T 
out  natural  affection,  is  a  mark  of  deep  dep 
corruption.  It  is  monstrous,  and  betrays 
rebel  or  the  traitor  lurking  in  our  bosom }  or,  r 
mere  affectatbn,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  any  s 
void  of  filial  aff^ion  as  to  prefer  a  stranger  t 
parent  that  brought  him  into  the  world;  01 
land  tb  the  country  by  which  he  has  beei 
nourished'  from  his  youth  upwards.  It  is  n 
for  any  one  to  be  so  destitute  of  principle,  < 
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to  the  feelings  natural  to  every  heart,  as  seciously  to 
fancy  himself  in  the  bosom  of  society,  raised  to  such  a 
state  of  absolute  independence  as  exempts  hi  m  from  those 
duties  which  the  common  condition  of  humanity  ne-. 
cessarily  requires. 

....  If  it  be  true,  that  we  are  not  only  bom  part  of 
the  great  society  of  rnankind,  but  members  of  a  parti* 
cular  state,  which  recognises  us  as  its  children  at  the  mo> 
ment  of  our  birth,  adopts  us  into  its  family,  and  takes 
uiimder  its  special  care  and  protection ;  surely,  for  the 
iQUiy  benefits  bestowed  upon  us  in  early  years^  that 
^tate  has  a  just  claim  to  our  future  fidelity  and  public 
lervices.  Protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  5  and 
<o  are  the  duties  of  princes  and  people,  governors  and 
governed. — 

....  Consult  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men  recorded  in  history,  of  those  sages, 
legislators,  ^nd  heroes  who  have  shone  as  the  lights  of 
the  world.  Were  they  not  all  eminent  for  love  of  their 
country?  Did  they  not  rejoice  in  every  opportunity  of 
promoting  its  honour,  its  interest,  and  security?  What 
did  they  not  do  and  suffer  in  its  defence,  when  difficulty 
and  danger  called  for  their  services?  And,  after  having 
done  all  they  could,  were  they  not  ready  to  confess  that 
they  had  done  no  more  that  their  duty?  Being  con- 
nected with  the  soil  by  the  most  endearing  ties,  the  ties 
of  nature,  too  strong  and  too  complicated  to  be  broken, 
they  felt  themselves  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
their  native  land.  Every  recollection  of  what  passed 
in  their  youthful  days,  when  their  minds  were  void  of 
care,  and  their  hearts  unspotted  from  the  worlds  seemed 
4ear  to  them.     Every  scene,  after  long  absence,  whic)i 


the  eyes  of  innocence  had  been  accnBtomed  to  behold 
on  their  return  to  their  country,  had  its  peculiar  beau* 
ties,  its  irresistible  charms.     The  intimate  friends  and  \ 
companions  of  their  youth  they  recognized  with  joy,  as  '■! 
the  objects  of  their  earliest  and  warmest  affection.  The  \    ^ 
ground  upon  which  their  infant  steps  had  trodden,  and  i 
where  they  had  been  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  ■_  . 
go,  they  reviewed  with  inexpressible  pleasure.    The  - 
temple  in  which  their  tongue  first  learned  to  sing  t 
praise  to  Grod,  and  in  which  their  ears  first  heard  fie  ^ 
glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  they  regarded  with  mm    .^ 
than  common  venejration.    Even  among  the  sepulchres    : 
of  their  fathers,  distinguished  for  piety,  and  famed  for    . 
virtue,  they  could  not  walk  but  with  thoughtful  silence, 
and,  while  they  mused,  the  fire  burned;  and  this  re* 
membrance  of  worthy  characters  had  a  moral  influence 
upon  the  heart. 

Let  these  patriotic  sentiments  aronse  onr  atte&tioo, 
and  infiame  our  hearts  in  these  times,  which  imperi- 
ounly  call  forth  the  love  of  his  country  in  the  breast  of 
every  Englishman. 


rRBNCB  INGENUITY.    A  MODERN  ANBCDOTS. 

Odora  canum  vis.«— -ViRcii. 
Sagacious  hounds. 

• 

A  Frenchman  went  to  a  rich  Jew,  and  told  him  he 
wished  to  exchange  a  number  of  dollars  for  Louis  d'ors, 
which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  pro- 
curing. The  Jew,  after  bargaining  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, consented,  and  promised  the  gold  should  be  ready 
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fSbe  following  day.  At  the  appointed  hofur  the  French« 
imn  came  with  his  bags,  which,  having  holes  in  the 
aides  and  near  the  top.  Suffered  some  dollars  to  be  seen. 
The  gold  being  counted  and  weighed,  he  presented  an 
empty  bag,  in  which  it  was  put. 

Just  at  this  moment  J  when  the  dollars  were  to  be 
examined,  a  friend  entered  in  great  haste,  and  called 
bim  away  on  urgent  business.  However,  he  left  not 
only  the  bag  supposed  to  contain  the  gold,  but  also  the 
big  supposed  to  contain  the  dollars,  and  said  he  would 

rm  in  two  hours  to  see  them  counted  -,  desiring,  in 
mean  time,  they  might  be  locked  in  the  Jew*i 
bureau. 

The  two  hours  elapsed,  aud  the  Frenchman  did  not 
pake  his  appearance,  but  the  Jew  thought  himself  safe. 
He  was  unwilling  to  unlock  the  bureau  till  the  French- 
man should  be  present.  At  length,  another  hour  ha- 
ving glided  away,  he  began  to  say  to  himself  t*^"  Is  it 
poesible  that  I  can  have  been  cheated?'*  The  very 
question  was  alarming  to  any  man,  and  especially  to  a 
money  changer.  The  first  anxiety  of  the  Jew  led  him 
to  the  supposed  bag  of  gold  5  this  he  untied,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  bag  containing  the  gold  had  been  ex- 
changed for  one  which  was  full  of  leaden  counters. 
He  scarcely  needed  to  have  enquired  further;  however, 
he  opened  the  bag  of  silver,  and  found  himself  equally 
deceived. 

He  hastened  to  go  and  acquaint  the  police;  but 
when  he  came  to  an  outward  door  that  led  to  his  apart- 
ment, it  was  locked  and  bolted.  The  Frenchmen  had 
post-horses"  prepared,  and  had  instantly  taken  flight; 
but,  when  they  were  at  a  certain  distance,  they  were 
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guilty  of  some  impradent  delay  5  tnd,  tfter  the  Jewhai 
obtained  his  release^  the  vigilance  of  the  pursmt  wasso 
great  that  the  Frenchman,  against  whom  the  Jew  had 
deposed,  was  taken. 

During  his  imprisonment  at  Amsterdam  his  be- 
haviour and  abilities  were  equally  remarkable.    By  the 
aid  of  bnmed  turf  and  straw  he  drew  the  siege  of 
Mantua  on  the  walls,  and  Buonapart6  on  horseback, 
heading  the  French  armies.    While  the  executioner 
was  whipping  him,  he  spoke  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
most  contemptuous  terms,     '*  What,"  said  he,  "  is  nif 
crime  compared  to  theirs  ?  I  have  but  cheated  a  Jew| 
a  vile  fellow,  who  has  become  rich  by  cheating  |  wtik 
the  wretches  who  condemn  me  to  this  ignominious 
punishment  have  betrayed  and  sold  their  country.** 
He  was  afterwards  branded;  and  at  the  moment  of  in- 
fiicting  the  mark,  he  cried  aloud^  Vive  la  Republiqus^i 


*  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  man  was  a  worthy  Repub* 
lican,  and  every  way  qualified  for  a  distinguished  command  in 
Buonaparte's  legion  of  honour !  A  worthy  compagnon  d'armes, 
and  brother  knight  of  those  modern  Attilas,  the  Joyrdans,  the 
Massenas,  the  Augereaus,  the  B runes ;  who,  with  so  much 
braver}'  and  magnanimity,  have  desolated  and  pluiid^red  p^c» 
ful  and  defenceless  countries. 


JEALOUSY*. 

Rivalem  patienter  habc.— *-Otid» 
With  patience  bear  a  rival  in  thy  love. 

E  demon^  Jealousy^  with  gorgon  frown, 

sts  the  sweet  flowers  of  pleasure  not  his  own; 

Is  his  wild  eyes^  and  through  the  shuddering  grove 

sues  the  steps  of  unsuspecting  love^ 

drives  o'er  rattling  plains  his  iron  car, 

igs  his  red  torch^  and  lights  the  flames  of  war. 

re  cocks  heroic  bum  with  rival  rage, 

d  quails  with  quails  in  doubtful  fight  engage; 

armed  heels,  and  bristling  phimage  proud, 

iy  sound  th'  insulting  clarion^  shrill  and  loud, 

th  rustling  pinions  meet,  and  swelling  chests, 

i  seize,  with  closing  beaks^  their  bleeding  crests; 

Q  on  quick  wing  above  the  struggling  foe, 

i  aim  in  air  the  death-devoting  blow. 

^re  the  hoarse  stag  his  croaking  rival  scorns, 

i  butts  and  parries  with  his  branching  horns; 

itending  boars,  with  tusk-enameird,  strike, 

1  guard  with  shoulder- shield  the  blow  oblique; 

lite  female  bands  attend  in  mute  surprise, 

I  view  the  victor  with  admiring  eyes.— 

Lnight  on  knight,  recorded  in  romance, 

;'d  the  proud  steed,  and  couch*d  th*  extended  lance; 


The  following  simllies  are  to  be  reprobated  as  to  their 
il  propriety;  but,  in  a  moral  sense,  they  energetically 
he  evils  of  jealousy,  the  torment  and  malignancy  of  tlMt 
it  of  tbe  heart,  when  deeply  rooted  in  it.  • 
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He  whose  dread  prowess^  with  resistless  force, 
0*erthrew  ih*  opposing  warrior  and  his  horsey 
'Bless'd  as  the  golden  guerdon  of  his  toils^ 
Bow*d  to  the  bc^auty^  and  receiv'd  her  smiles. 
So  when  fair  Helen^  with  ill-fated  charms. 
By  Paris  woo'd,  provoked  the  world  to  arms^ 
Lefl  her  vindictive  lord  to  sigh  in  vain 
For  broken  vows^  lost  love^  and  cold  disdain; 
Fir*d  at  his  wrongs,  associate  to  destroy 
The- realms  unjust  of  proud  adult'rous  Troy, 
Unnumber*d  heroes  hrav'd  the  dubious  fight. 
And  sunk,  lamented,  to  the  shades  of  night. 


MANNERS  OF  THE  CIBCASSrIANS. 

HQiTiinem  pagina  nostra  tapit. Mart. 

Men  and  their  manners  I  describe^ 

The  two  opposite  customary  laws,  namely,  those  of 
hospitality  and  revenge,  are  sacredly  observed  among 
the  Circassian  knights^  as  well  as  among  most  other 
nations  of  the  Caucasus.  The  right  of  hospitality, 
which  they  term  runak,  is  established  on  certain  prin- 
-ciplesj  and  every  person  submitting  to  its  protection 
is  perfectly  secure  from  all  injuries.  He  who  be- 
friends a  stranger,  defends  him,  if  occasion  requires  it; 
fiot  only  with  his  own  blood  and  life,  but"  also  with 
that  of  bis  relatives;  nor  does  he  suffer  him  to  depart 
without  an  equestrian  escort,  and  delivers  him  to  his 
next  confederates,  under  such  conditions  that  a  murder 
or  injury  committee)  on  the  guest  is  avenged  with  equal 
severity  as  the  death  of  a  relation  by  consanguinity. 
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Granger  who  intrusts  himself  to  the  patronage  of  a 
nan,  or  is  able  to  touch  with  hi»  mouth  the  breast 

wife,  is  spared  and  protected  as  a  relation  of  the 
k1,  though  he  were  the  enemy,  nay,  even  the  mur- 
?r,  of  a  similar  relative. 

he  opposite  conduct,  or  bloody  reveiige,  is  practised 
I  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  custom.  The 
der  of  a  family  relation  must  be  avenged  by  the 
:  heir,  though  he  should  be  an  infant  at  the  time 
n  the  deed^ivas  committed.  Every  degree  of  vin- 
ve  malice  is  exercised  sooner  or  later,  whether  pub- 
or  in  a  clandestine  manner,  to  take  away  the  life 
e  murderer,  lest  the  injured  party  should  be  consi- 
i  as  an  outcast  of  society:  nay,  this  desire  of  re- 
e  is  hereditary  in  the  successors  and  the  whole 
:  it  remains  as  it  were  rooted  with  so  much  ran- 

that  the  hostile  princes  or  nobles  of  two  dif&rent 
3,  when  they  meet  each  other  on  the  road,  or  ac- 
itally  in  another  place,  are  compelled  to  fight  for 

lives,  unless  they  have  given  previous  notice  to 
other,  and  bound  themselves  to  pursue  a  different 
.  Among  the  Circassians  the  spirit  of  revenge  is 
eat,  that  all  the  relations  of  the  mturderer  ai'e  con- 
id  as  guilty.  This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge 
lood  of  relatives,  generates  most  of -the  feuds,  and 
ions  great  bloodshed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
isus;  for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained 
termarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  prin- 
of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding  gener- 
I.  The  hatred  which  the  mountainous  nations 
» against  the  Russians,  in  a  great  measure  arises 
the  same  source.     l(  the  thirst  of  vengean^  js 
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quenched  by  a  price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  deoe 
this  tribute  is  called  tklii'ttasa,  or  the  price  of  b' 
but  neither  princes  nor  usdens  accept  of  such  a 
pensation,  as  it  is  an  established  law  among  the 
demand  blood  for  blood. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  Circi 
princes  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suppress^  fror 
earliest  infancy,  every  feeling  peculiar  to  consangi 
Their  sons  and  daughters  are  immediately^  after 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  who  b  freqi 
none  of  the  most  wealthy ;  and  the  parents,  esp 
the  father,  has  no  desire  to  see  his  son  till  he 
adult,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  while  no  no 
taken  of  the  girls,  till  after  marriage.  The  tutor 
prince  is  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  whole  cha 
his  education :  he  instructs  the  youth,  during  hi 
lescence,  in  all  the  schemes  of  robbery,  which  ar 
in  great  estimation  among  the  equestrian  knighl 
provides  him  with  arms,  as  soon  as  he  is  strong  ei 
to  wield  them,  and  in  such  array  he  is  presented 
father.  The  grateful  pupil  rewards  his  foster- 
for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  qualify  him  in  the  ] 
tory  arts,  by  giving  him  the  greatest  share  of  the 
he  is  able  to  obtain. 

The  female  children  are  nourished  in  the  mos 
ring  and  wretched  manner,  that  they  may  acq 
slender  and  elegant  form;  because  such  a  stal 
considered  as  an  essential  requisite  to  a  Circassiar 
cess.  They  are  trained  to  all  ornamental  work 
domestic  economy  of  females,  especially  to  ei 
dery,  weaving  of  fringe,  sewing  of  dresses,  as  v 
'the  plaiting  of  straw  mats  and  baskets.    The  ; 
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mail  intrnaled  with  their  education  is  also  obliged  to 
piocure  for  his  prinoely  foster-daugher  a  husband  of 
an  equal. rank,  in  default  of  which  he  is  punished  with 
the  loss  of  his  head.  In  the  courtships  eyery  attention 
is  paid  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  No  usden  dares  to 
court  the  daughter  of  a  prince  5  and  if  such  an  amour 
fibould  ever  take  place,  or  the  princess  be  seduced  bj  an 
Qsden,  the  presumptuous  k>ver>  on  the  first  occasioa^ 
forfeits  his.  life  without  mercy*. 


The  daughters  of  slaves^  brought  up  by  the  mother, 
receive  the  same  education:  they  learn  to  embroider, 
to  make  their  own  dress,  and  that  of  their  future  hus- 
bands. They  are  sold,  according  to  their  beauty,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  sometimes  much 
bigher.  These  are  principaily  Georgians.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  a  girl  a  wide  leather  belt  is  sewed  round 
ber  waist,  and  continues  till  it  bursts,  when  it  is  re- 
placed  by  a  second.  By  a  repetition  of  this  practice 
their  waists  are  rendered  astonishingly  small ;  but  their 
shoulders  become  proportionally  broad,  a  defect  which 
is  little  attended  to  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  thehr 
breasts.  On  the  wedding  night  the  belt  is  cut  with  a 
dagger  by  the  husband,  a  custom  sometimes  productive 
«f  veiyfatal  accidents.  The  bridegroom  pays  for  his 
bride  a  maniage  present,  or  kaJym,  consisting  of  arms, 
or  a  coat  of  mail;  but  he  must  not  see  her,  or  cohabit 


*  The  foregoing  sketch  is  taken  from  the  interesting  and 
instructive  Travels  of  Vallas  through  Southern  Rmmim.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  abridged  fVom  Pmkerton's  valuable  Otography,  It  is 
Allied  :by  J4r .  P  • .  from  EUu*i  Mem»rs. 
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with  her  without  the  greatest  mystery.  This  h 
continues  during  life.  If  the  son*  or  daughter  oi 
mify  enter  into  the  state  of  wedlock,  they  have  no 
■to  appear  before  their  parents  during  the  first  t 
months,  or  till  the  birth  of  a  child.  During  this  ] 
the  husband  continues  to  vbit  his  young  wife  th 
the  window  of  the  room,  but  is  never  present  wh< 
is  visited  by  strangers :  this  affected  politeness  i 
ried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  husband  is  eve 
pleased  to  hear  others  speak  of  his  wife  and^ch: 
and  considers  it  as  an  insult  if  enquiries  be  made 
the  welfare  of  his  spouse.  The  father  makes  th< 
a  present  on  the  wedding  day,  but  reserves  the  g 
part  of  what  he  intends  to  give  till  the  birth  of  h( 
child.  On  this  occasion  she  pays  him  a  visit,  re 
from  him  the  remainder  of  her  portion,  and  is  c 
by  him  in  the  dress  of  a  matron,  the  principal  d 
.tion  of  which  con&bts  in  a  veil.  Until  this  tin 
.dress  of  the  women  is  much  like  that  of  the  men 
fore  marriage  the  youth  of  both  sexes  see  each 
freely  at  the  little  rejoicings  which  take  place  on 
vals.  In  their  amusements  the  youth  of  both 
fre^y  converse  with  each  other,  as  the  Circa<)sia 
men  in  general  are  neither  confined  nor  reserved, 
fore  the  ball  the  young  men  show  their  activity  a 
dress  in  a  variety  of  military  exercises,  and  the 
alert  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  most  be 
partners. 

The  Circassian  women  participate  in  the  g 
character  of  the  nation  >  they  take  pride  in  the  c< 
of  their  husbands,  and  reproach  them  severely  wh 
feated.    They  polish  and  take  care  of  the  armour 
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I.  Widows  tear  their  hatr,  and  disfigure  themseWes 

ivith  scvB,  in  testimony  of  tbeir  grief.     The  men  had 

formerly  the  same  cuatom,  but  are  now  grown  more 

tsaiiquil  under  the  Ibm  of  their  wives  and  relations.  The 

babiUkion  of  a  CircasMan  is  composed  of  two  huts«  be* 

cause  the  wife  and  husband  are  not  supposed  to  live 

together.     One  of  these  huts  is  allotted  to  the  husband 

and  to  the  reception  of  strangers;  the  other  to  the 

wife  and  family:  the  court  which  separates  them  is 

sunrounded   by   palisades  or  stakes.      At   meals   the 

'whole  family  is  assembled^  so  that  here,  as  among  the 

Tatars*^  each  village  is  reckoned  at  a  certain  number 

I     of  kettles.     Their  food  is  extremly  simple,  consisting 

:     only  of  a  little  meat,  some  paste  made  of  millet,  and  a 

•     kind  of  beer  composed  of  the  same  grain  fermented. 


TBI  1.ADVs  bock,  or  THE  MUaDBROUS  HUSBAND. 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo. Hoit. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Lismore^  in  the 
western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  we  sailed  near  a  small 
rock,  over  which  the  sea  rolls  at  high  tides;  at  other 
times  it  raises  its  rough  head  somewhat  above  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water.  It  is  called  the  Ladifa  Hock,  for 
the  following  reason. 


*  Mr.  Pinkertoh  always  writes  Tatar  for  Tartar,  and 
Tatary  fioir  Tarury. 


y 


!: 
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In  former  times  one  of  the  M'Leans  of  Dnaik 
whose  caistle  (now  in  ruins)  stands  on  a  promontafylt 
Mull,  in  nearly  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Lac^ 
Rock,  married  a  sister  of  Argyle.    The  lady  was  hanfr 
some  and  amiable,  but  unhappily  she  was  barren,    fil 
Chose  times  it  was  a  high  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  fan^ 
band,  when  his  wife  bore  him  no  children.    Duut 
hated  his  hapless  lady  for  that  cause,  and  determinei 
on  her  destruction.    To  accomplish  it  with  ease,  andu  r 
he  imagined,  safe  from  detection,  he  ordered  mifiaiutft  ) 
convey  her  secretly  to  the  Bare  Rock,  near  Lismorr,   ^ 
and  there  leave  her  at  high  tide.     The  deed  was  exe-    ! 
cuted  to  Duart*s  wish,  and  the  lady  left  on  the  rode, 
watching  the  rolling  tide  rising  to  overwhelm  her. 
When  she  had  given  herself  up  for  a  lost  being,  and 
expected,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  be  washed  from  the 
rock  by  the  waves,  she  fortunately  perceived  a  vessel 
sailing  down  the  sound  of  the  Mull,  in  the  direction  of 
the  rock  on  which  she  was  sitting.    Every  effort  in  her 
power  was  exerted,  and  every  signal  in  her  possession 
was  displayed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  people  in  the 
vessel.    At  length  they  perceived  her,  and  drew  near  the 
rock.     She  made  herself  known ;  and  related,  that  it 
was  by  the  order  of  her  barbarous  husband  she  was  left 
on  the  rock,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  wretched  state  in 
which  they  found  her.     The  mariners,  ever  a  generous 
race,  took  compassion  on  her,  received  her  on  board 
their  vessel,  and  conveyed  her  safely  to  her  brother  at 
Inverary. 

M'i^anDuart  made  a  grand  mock  f^meral  for  his 
much -loved,  much-lamented  lad^,  whom  he  announced 
to  have  died  suddenly.     He  wrote  disconsolate  letten 
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er  reiationsy  particularly  to  Argyle ;  and,  after  a  de« 
i  time,  went  to  Inverary  in  deep  mourning,  where, 
h  the  greatest  show  of  grief,  he  lamented  to  his 
rther-in-law  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  sustained, 
gyle  said  little,  but  sent  for  his  sister,  whose  unex- 
icted  appearance  in  life  and  health,  proved  an  electric 
K)ck  to  her  tender  husband.  Argyle  was  a  mild  and 
niable  man^  and  took  no  other  revenge  of  M'Lean  but 
ommanding  hioi  to  depart  instantly,  at  the  same  time 
dviitng  him  to  be. cautious  not  to  meet  his  brother 
)oiuld,  who  woidd  certainly  take  away  his  life  for  ha* 
nsg  intended  to  destroy  that  of  his  sister.  Sir  Donald 
Campbell  did  meet  him  many  3rears  afterwards  in  a 
itieet  at  Edinburgh,  and  there  stabbed  him  for  his 
^rime  towards  his  sister,  when  M'Lean  was  eighty  years 
)fage. 


PB08PBCT  FROM  THB  SUMMIT  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIK*. 


-Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terrasque,  tractus  que  maris  coelimique  profundum. 

VjIGIL* 

Tor  God  the  wb»le  created  mass  inspires ; 

Through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean^s  depths  he  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

.Drydzr. 

Whbwce  arises  this  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  my  breast 
\9hen  I  call  to  my  remembrance  what  I  have  seen? 
Why  does  the  current  of  my  blood  glide  so  swiftly 


*  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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tiirough  my  heart  from  the  recollection  of  material  d^' 
jects?  I  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  prospect  from  a 
lofty  mountain ;  I  have  seen  beneath  my  feet  earth,  ani. 
sea,  and  clouds  3  I  have  seen  the  moon  loose  her  psb  *j 
light  in  the  impetuous  beams  of  a  majestic  globe  of. 
ice,  which  arose  in  the  east,  and  spread  his  light  Ofcr 
the  world.     I  have  seen  all  this;  but  had  I  seen  no- 
thing more  than  earth,  and  sea,  and  clouds,  the  moof^* 
waning  light,  or  the  sun's  rbing  beam,  why  do  I  rec|i 
them  to  my  mind  with  delight  ?  or,  why  did  I  p*^ostraU 
myself  before  the  Great  Being  who  mad^  thern  all,  W 
adore,  in  silence,  his  wisdom  and  his  power  ? 
•   No— it  was  the  sentiment  of  an  infinitely-wise  miodi 
directing  the  worlds  which  I  saw  moving  around  ni> 
that  touched  my  heart,  and  still  del'ighta  te  linger  in 
my  remembrance.    Unhappy  is  he  who  binds  hinudf 
to  material  objects  around  him,  without  endeavouring 
to  rise  from  th«&  to  their  Great  Author. 

I  have  been  contemplating  huge  mountain^  mhiott 
cloud-covered  tops  seemed  to  raise  me  nearer  to  heaven, 
and  I  admired  his  power;  but  on  their  loftier  summits 
a  patch  of  flowers,  or  a  mantle  of  green,  recalled  the 
idea  of  his  benevolence.  In  a  word,  from  the  top  of 
Table  Mountain  I  discovered  ten  thousand  objects  to 
excite  my  gratitude  and  reverence  towards  God,  and 
his  constint  concomitant  good-will  towards  men.  If 
my  reader  has  a  heart  any  way  susceptible  of  these  im- 
pressions, let  him  accompany  me,  and  enjoy  with  me 
the  prospect  of  Table  Mountain. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  it,  the  eastern  horizon 

was  marked  by  a  l>ody  of  pure  white  light,  which 
seemed  to  break  from  behind  the  dark  hills  of  Hotten* 
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%( HoHand^  and  spread  itself  on  all  sides.    The  van* 
iog  moon  seemed  gradually  to  be  absorbed,  and  every 
feom'ent  shone  fainter  and  fainter.     The  stars  in  the 
"irest  still  sparkled  brightly,  but  those  in  the  zenith  and 
to  the  eastward,  shared  the  fate  of  the  queen  of  night } 
tnd  were,  with  her,  gradually  lost  in  the  mild  splen- 
dour of  dawning  day.    By  degrees  the  light  shot  up  to« 
wards  the  zenith^  and  there  melted  into  pale  blue.  The 
dark  mountains  of  Hottentot  Holland,  whose  craggy 
entlines  were  now  clearly  distinguishable,  bounded  the 
tiew  to  the  east  5  but  far  below  our  feet,  to  the  west- 
ward, the  sea  spread  out  its  vast  watery  floor,  over 
irbich  the  mists  of  night  still  rolled,  and,  collecting  into 
grieat  douds^  seemed  to  linger  in  the  extreme  bounda- 
ries of  the  west.     Moving  our  eyes  round  towards  the 
north,  and  still  looking  downwards,  beneath  us  lay  the 
town,  with  its  gardens,  its  terrace,  and  white,  flat-roofed 
liOQses;  the  Table  Bay,  with  a  surface  sniooth^  and  on- 
rafted  by  the  slightest  breeze,  bearing  on  its  glassy 
bosom  numerous  vessels  of  every  nation,  riding  together 
peaceably  at  anchor*    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
the  high  hills,  somewhat  inland^  presented  their  tops 
covered  with  snow;  and  continuing  to  move  ourselves 
slowly  roundi  we  observed,  in  succession,  once  more 
the  dark  mountains  of  Hottentot  Holland;  the  flat, 
sandy  space  between  the  Table  and  False  Bays,  the 
False  Bay  opening  outwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
mountainous ,  south-eastern  peninsul  a  of  Africa,  on  whose 
highest  pinnacle  we  seemed  to  stand,  stretching  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  presenting  a  broken  scene 
of  mountains,  precipices,  and  chasms.     Beyond  it  ap- 
peared the  Indian  Ocean,  now  faintly  enlightened  hf 
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the  beams  of  the  mornings  and  round  ag^u 
but  sea^  sea^  aea^  till  we  once  more  came  ti 
Hills^  the  town  with  its  white  houses^  Tabic 
its  numerous  vessels^  and,  a  little  farther  c 
Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 

To  this  outline  might  be  added  some  litt 
lars: — the  vulture  rising  from  his  aerie  ar 
rocks,  and  soaring  above  our  heads  till  I 
sight;  the  buzzard  sailing  in  mid-air,  with  ou 
wing,  and  steering  towards  its  distant  prey 
roar  of  the  water  breaking  along  the  re 
scarcely  heard  so  high ;  the  refreshing  cool 
morning  air;  and  lastly,  two  young  friends  s 
the  summit  of  a  craggy  rock,  forming  the  ce 
great  circle,  with  minds  not  incapable  of  pei 
magnificence,  and  hearts  not  cold  enough  i 
it  with  insensibility. 

Perhaps,  likewise,  the  moral  views  whic 
ferent  quarters  of  the  prospect  presented, 
«hare  in  increasing  the  interest  of  it.  In  1 
wards  the  mountains  of  Hottentot  Holland 
of  that  intellectual  power  which  God  bestow 
we  winged  our  way  to  their  highest  summits 
thence  discovered,  with  astonishment,  in  1 
recesses  of  Africa,  hordes  of  undiscovered 
described  savages,  prostrate  before  the  ligl 
born  day.  Beyond  the  waves  of  the  Indian 
naUons  of  Asia  with  their  pagodas,  their  v 
Bramins,  their  inoffensive  manners,  and  th 
superstitions.  In  the  distant  bosom  of  the 
Ocean  we  beheld  clusters  of  peaceful  island 
by  ree£i  of  coral,  over  which  the  waves  slo 


^  the  friendly  inhabitants  asleep  under  the  shade  of 
^Mr  ooooa-nut  trees.    With  rapid  thoughts  we  passed 
^  shores  of  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  America,  stained 
>rtth  innocent  blood;  and  where  the  murmur  of  the 
graves  upon  the  shore  was  mingled  with  the  crack  of  the 
taik-ma8ter*s  lash — the  cries  of  the  feeble  Indian-— and 
the  noise  of  his  mattock  as  he  dug  for  gold.    On  the 
krnks  of  the  majestic  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  the  forests  of  the  western  world,  we  beheld,  with 
pardonable  pride,  English  laws  and  institutions  5  Eng- 
lish manners,  and  men  firmly  rooted;  and  pleased  our- 
selves with  the  thought,  that  our  language  would  be- 
tome  the   most  extended   that   has,  perhaps,   been 
ipoken  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.    Then,  reverting 
towards  the  north,  we  lingered  amidst  the  various  cities^ 
the  polished  arts,  and  the  domineering  policy  of  en- 
lightened Europe;    and  fixing  upon  our  own  happy 
island,  we  forgot,  for  a  short  moment,  all  ideas  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  melted  at  the  recollection 
of  the  ties  by  which  we  felt  connected  with  it. 

With  hearts  thus  attuned,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  so  interesting  and  so  magnificent,  we  long  re- 
niaioed  in  silent  wonder  and  gratitude.  But  as  nature 
began  ;to  assume  nK)re  animation,  from  every  bu^h 
and  every  cleft  in  the  rock  issued  up  a  matin  hymn  to 
Heaven— finally,  when  the  sun  broke  in  unclouded 
majesty  over  the  top  of  the  highest  eastern  hill — then 
it  was  th^  Charles,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiam,  grasped 
my  hand,  and  raised  his  right  towards  heaven ! — then  it 
wa^  perhaps,  that  these  wild  solitudes  were  first  taught 
to  r«-echo  the  sacred  name  of  Grod  to  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice*    They  had  before  been  trodden  by  the 
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footsteps  of  a  French  disciple  of  atheism  and  materii 
ism ;  and  to  him  these  majestic  rocks  conveyed  tbe  idi 
of  blind  matter  J  and  the  roar  of  the  waves  upon  ti» 
that  of  death  and  subsequent  annihilation.  But  wb 
a  different  sensation  was  conveyed  to  my  heart  wb 
Charles  grasped  my  hand,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  em 
getic  and  affecting  tone  of  voice : 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good  1 
Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame 
Thus  wondrous  fair  !  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable !  !  ! 

Who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens,  to  us  invisible  f 
Or  dimly  seen  in  these  thy  lowest  works ; 
Yet  these  declare  thy  goodness,  beyond  thought* 
And  power  divine." 

When  he  paused^  the  rocks  for  a  long  time  re-ect 
to  his  voice.  All  nature  seemed  to  join  in  the  m 
ing  hymn  of  our  great  poet. 


ADMONITORY  ADDRESS  TO  LONDON. 


•Now  mark  a  spot  or  two. 


That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 

And  show  the  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 

May  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise.— Cowfii 

And  thou^  Augusta>  hear  "  in  this  thy  day^** 
For  once^  like  thee,  lost  Babylon*  was  gay : 


^*  The  following  address  is  the  termination  of  a  hiin 
ous  ahd  energetic  poem,  written  by  Francis  Wrangluu 
7%e  Dntruction  rf Babylon, 
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^h thee*WiMltb*8  taint  has  seix'd  the  vitalptit, 
\A8once  with  her,  and  gangrenes  at  the  heart. 
-Irofosion^  Av'rice,  flying  liand  in  hand^ 
-Scatter  pro1i6c  poisons  o*er  the  land; 
The  teeming  land  vi^th  noKious  life  grows  vrsLrm, 
And  reptile  rtiischiefs  on  its  surface  swarm  :«— 
Like  hersy  or  deaf,  or  faithless  to  the  vow 
Of  honest  passiop,  are  thy  daughters  now; 
With  well- feign *d  flame  th*ohedient  maidens  wed. 
If  wealth  or  birth  adorn  the  vernal  bed: 
There — ere  a  second  moon,  more  fix'd  than  they. 
With  changing  beam  the  jointured  bride  «urvey.— 
Kadly  they  fly  where  appetite  inspires, 
Dart  the  unhallowd ^lance^  and  burn  with  real  £re«. 

Thy  sons,  like  hers,  a  ficlcle,  fhittering  train, 
'  Th'illtkistrious  honours  of  their  name  profane; 
Stake  half  a  province  on  the  doubtful  die. 
And  mark  the  fatal  cast  without  a  sigh : 
Their  heavier  iiours  th'  intemperate  bow  beguiles. 
Wakes  the  dull  blood,  and  lights  lascivious  smiles; 
Then  in  the  stews  they  court  th* impure  embrace, 
JDrink  deep  disease,  and  mar  the  fut^re  race. 

Far  other  Britons  ancient  Gallia  view'd^ 
When  her  dead  chiefs  the  plains  of  Cressy  «trew*d; 
Proud  of  such  heroes,  and  by  such  rever  d. 
In  that  blest  age  far  other  dames  appeared : 
Blest  age,  return !  thy  sternness  softened  down. 
Charm  with  our  better  features,  and  thine  own ! 
Come;  but  resign  those  glories  of  the  field. 
The  gleaming  falchion,  and  the  storied  shield: 


Bcfioiuee  tbe  tovreiy  iMMce  of  thy  Ixov    C  ^ 

Which  frown'd  dapair  on  vanal  crowdi  helov^  ''f* 

And>  true  to  order,  and  of  all  the  friend) 

To  varied  rank  unvarying  law  extend. 

Ah!  in  the  snowy  robe  of  Peace  array'd. 

Led  by  the  virtues  of  the  rural  shade,  f  ^ 

Return,  and  let  advancing  time  behold  ^' 

Kegenerate  man,  and  other  years  of  gdd. 

Then  shall  no  feuds  our  triple  realm  divide,  p  ^ 

No  traitor  point  the  dagger  at  its  side>  ^^ 

But  each,  with  patriot  toils,  hia  hours  shall  crowBi 
And  in  his  country's  welfare  find  his  own. 


MISCHANCE  OF  FRENCH  OALLANTRT/a  HUMOKOVS 

ANECDOTE. 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  ? Hoiu 

Admitted  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  laugh  ? 

Paris. 

....  I  SHALL  conclude  my  letter,  descriptive  of  the 
fSte  in  honour  of  the  peace,  with  this  laughable  anec- 
dote: 

A  lusty  young  Frenchman,  whom,  from  his  head- 
dress d  la  Titus,  I  shall  distinguish  by  that  name, 
escorting  a  lady,  whom,  on  account  of  her  beautiful 
hair,  I  shall  style  Berenice,  stood  on  one  of  the  hind- 
most benches.  The  belle,  habited  in  a  tunic  <i  la 
Grecque,  with  a  species  of  sandals  which  displayed  the 
elegant  form  of  her  leg,  was  unfortunately-  not  of  a 
stature  sufficiently  commanding  to  see  over  the  heads 
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of  other  spectators.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  gen- 
tleman  called  out  ^  bos  les  chdpeaux/   When  the  hats 
were  off,  the  lady  still  saw  no  better.     What  will  not 
gallantry  suggest  to  a  man  of  fashionable  education) 
Our  considerate  youth  perceived^  at  no  great  distance, 
some  persons  standing  on  a  plank,  supported  by  a 
couple  of  casks.     Confiding  the  fair  Berenice  to  nij 
care,  he  vanished;  but,  almost  in  an  instant  he  reap* 
peared,  followed  by  two  men,  bearing  an  emptj  hogs- 
head, which,  it  seems,  he  procured  from  the  tavern  at 
the  west  entrance  of  the  Thuilleries.     To  place  the 
cask  near  the  feet  of  the  lady,  and  fix  her  on  it,  was  the 
business  of  a  moment.  Here  then  she  was,  like  a  statue 
on  its  pedestal,  enjoying  the  double  satisfaction  of 
seeing  and  being  seen.    But,  for  enjoyment  to  be  com- 
plete, we  must  share  it  with  those  we  love.     On  exa- 
mining the  space  where  she  stood,  the  lady  saw  there  was 
room  for  two,  and  accordingly  invited  the  gentleman  to 
place  himself  beside  her.     In  vain, he  resisted  her  en- 
treaties; in  vain  he  feared  to  incommode  her.     She 
commanded;  he  could  do  no  less  than  obey.    Stepping 
up  on  the  bench,  he  thence  nimbly  sprang  to  the  cask; 
but,  oh !  fatal  catastrophe !  While,  by  the  light  of  the 
neighbouring  cluster  of  lamps,  every  one  around  was 
admiring  the  mutual  attention  of  this  sympathizing 
pair,  in  went  the  head  of  the  hogshead. 

Our  till  then  envied  couple  fell  suddenly  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg  in  the  wine-lees  left  in  ihe  cask,  by 
which  they  were  bespattered  up  to  their  very  eyes. 
Nor  was  this  all:  being  too  ea|;er  to  extricate  them* 
selves,  they  overset  the  cask,  and  came  to  the  ground, 
rolling  in  it,  and  itfi>  offensive  contents.  It  would  be  n# 
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easy  matter  to  picture  the  ludicrous  situation  of  Cith 
Titus  and  Madam  Berenice.  This  being  the  only  n 
chief  resulting  from  their  fall^  a  universal  burst 
laughter  seized  the  surrounding  spectators^  in  wbid 
took  so  considerable  share^  that  I  could  not  immediat< 
afford  my  assistance. 


AN  ANTiaUARIAN  IN  THE  EGYPTIAN  CATACOMBS 


Thou  com^st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     Oh  !  oh  !  kiswer  me 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  telU 
Why  thy  embalmed  bones,  hearsed  in  eal 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ?** Shaksuarb. 


kiswei 


....  When  the  French  Abbe  arrived  at  theCatacom 
he  was  received  with  affected  impatience  tiy  those' 
his  fellow  travellers  who  had  remained  with^he  Mo< 
whilst  he  ascended  the  pyramid.  "  What  !*'  said  Mo 
val,  "  do  you  make  us  wait^  on  whose  account  we  ca 
hither?  The  Moors  have  finished  their  work  1 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  may  now  descend  into  1 
dismal  vault,  if  you  have  the  courage.** — ^Yes,  certaii 
I  shall  go  down.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  kn 
whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  laid  their  mummies 
in  these  caves,  or  whether  they  placed  them  upri 
against  the  wall.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be  able  to 
you." — "  Will  you  go  down  alone  ?'* — "  Why  not. 
<'  It  would  be  as  well  that  some  one  should  go  v 

you ;  one  does  not  know "— "  Do  you  suspect  i 

there  will  be  any  danger?'*— '^  No:  but  in  a  d 
cavern  fancies  may  arise:  one  might  be.frightened> 
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the  phantoms  of  the  imagination. . ." — "  You  wish  to 
terrify  me,  but  I  have  a  strong  bead.  These  vaults 
\aye  been  closed  so  many  ages  that  I  shall  not  even 

find  a  bat." — '*  Why,  that  is  according "— *'  How! 

Tjhat  do  you   mean?" — '^O!   nothing ** — "But 

come,  explain  yourself.** — '*  Well,  since  you  desire  to 

know  my  suspicions,  I  will  tell  you  freely.    The  Moors 

are  great  knaves,  as  you  have  found.    They  promise  all 

travellers  to  open  catacombs  for  them  that  have  never 

been  opened  before  j  but  they  never  keep  their  word." 

■^''So  you  think  that  I  shall  be  made  a  dupe,  and  I 

sb^l  not  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  to  de- 

•cend  into  this,  catacomb?*' — *'  I  do  think  so." — '^  Are 

fou  certain  of  it^" — "You  shall  judge  for  yourself." 

At  the  same  moment  the  Moors  invited  the  Abb6  to 

place  himself  in  a  large  basket,  to  the  handle  of  which 

they  had  fastened  a  cord.     Furnished  with  a  candle, 

and  every  thing  necessary  to  light  it,  the  Abbe  took 

leave  of  his  friends,  and  caused  himself  to  be  let  down 

to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern.     The  noise  made  by  the 

basket  touching  the  bottom  echoed  suddenly,  and  was 

prolonged  in   the  surrounding  cavities.      "  What  a 

people  was  this,*'  said  our  antiquary  to  himself,  "  who 

knew  how  to  do  honour  to  a  man  even  after  his  death,  by 

adisigning  so  noble  an  assylum  to  his  remains!  Can  the 

art  of  embalming  bodies  be  lost  then  for  ever  ?  that  art 

which  seemed  to  preserve  men  from  destruction,  and, 

in  some  sort,  prolonged  his  life  through  whole  ages  ? 

Dr.  Shaw  mentions  seeing  one,  the  muscles  of  which 

were  very  well  preserved;   perhaps  I  shall  have  the 

same  satisfaction.** 

He  got  out  of  the  basket,  and,  having  lighted  hi|. 
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candle,  began  to  look  around  him.  Empty  coffers,  and 
mummies  half  stripped  of  their  bandages,  struck  hi^ 
eyes. 

O!"  cried  he,  '*  Montval  was  Tight;  the  Moors  have 
deceived  me.  These  vaults  have  already  been  several 
times  opened,  and  m;^  discoveries  in  this  place  will  hd 
loBt  to  science!*'  As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  pene- 
trated a  little  further  into  the  vault,  and  he  thought  be 
heard  a  sigh.  He  stopped,  a  little  agitated,  and  listen- 
ed.  Another  sigh  struck  his  ear.     Suddenly  an  in* 

voluntary  motion  of  terror  seized  him,  but  he  blamed 
his  timidity,  and  ^endeavoured  to  take  courage.     After 
some  moments*  reflection,  he  waved  the  candle  round 
him  with  a  somewhat  tremulous  hand.     But  what  was 
his  suprise,  when  he  saw,  at  the  corner  of  the  wall,  a 
mummy  falling  from  its  place,  with  its  coffin  half  (^n! 
The  fall  was  succeeded  by  groans  and  stifled  sighs. 
The  Abbe,  who  had  too  much  sense  to  attribute  these 
sighs   to  a  su)>ernatural   cause,   armed   himself  with 
courage,  and  cast  a  glance  on  the  complaining  mummy..r 
He  saw  it  moving  in  its  ancient,  bandages,  and  strug- 
gling to  recover  the  use  of  its  limbs,  and  to  articulate 
sounds.     He  was  examining  it  with  attention  mixed 
with  dread,  when  he  suddenly  perceived  shoes  on  the 
feet  of  the  pretended  mummy:  **  those  are  European 
shoes,"  said  he ;  "  no,  you  are  not  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my ;  discover  yourself,  and  do  not  think  to  terrify  me. 
Who  placed  you  there?** — Take  pity  on  me!  save  mej 
They  have  robbed  me,  and  wanted  to  make  a  mummy 
of  me.** — "  What !  are  you  a  victim  of  the  perfidy  and 
avarice  of  the  Moors?  How  I  rejoice  in  the  power  oi 
restoring  you  to  the  light  1*' — ^''Make  haste,  lor  Ian 


36t  exhausted.** — ^"Stop!  let  me  call  my  compa* 

18^  and  afford  you  all  possible  assistance.*' 

\8  he  spoke^  the  Abb6  called  to  his  fellow-travellecB 

)m  the  bottom  of  the  cave.    *'  In  the  name  of  huma- 

ty,"  said  he,  "  come  down,  all  of  you.    I  have  disco« 

eredin  these  dark  vaults  a  victim. of  the  rapacity  of 

he  Moors;  an  unhappy  traveller,  whom  they  have 

swathed  like  a  mummy,  after  robbing  him.    Bring 

him  some  food  and  spirits.'* 

While  the  Abb6  was  calling  for  assistance,  and  the 
travellers  were  descending  into  the  catacomb,  Dominic^ 
Montval's  servant,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  master^  had 
ondertaken  to  counterfeit  the  mummy,  freed  himself 
ftom^  his  bandages,  and  managed  slyly  to  rejoin  the 
company,  unperceived  by  the  Abbe,  who  desired  his 
companions,  in  a  hurried  manner,  to  follow  him.  He 
went  straight  to  the  comer  of  the  wall,  and  called  the 
unfortunate  traveller,  to  announce  to  him  the  promised 
assistance;  but  no  voice  replied.  The  Abb6  called  a 
second  time;  no  one  answered:  a  third  time,  and  a^ 
fourth  time,  still  the  same  silence. 

**  fHie  poor  devil  does  not  know  what  he  refuses,^ 
said  Seignier,  for  I  have  got  in  my  hand  a  bottle  of 
wine  that  would  revive  the  dead.** 

The  Abb6  was  confounded;  and  sought,  in  vain,  for 
the  pretended  mummy..  **  You  have  imposed  on  us/' 
said  the  others,  laughing,.  "  or,  perhap?,  the  sighs  and 
groans  you  heard  were  only  the  effects  of  a  lively  ima« 
gination.*'— "  I  assure  you,**  replied  he,  '*  that  the 
poor  wretch  spoke  to  me;*'  and  he  took,  at  the  same 
d'me,  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  hands  of  Seignier ;  and 
xenewing  his  search;    O!   you/*  cried  hei  *'  whos 
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groans  1  lately  heard^  conceal  yourself  no  longer  from 
my  sight.  Come  and  drink  some  of  this  wine;,  it  wiO 
renew  your  strength."  Dominic  suddenly  came  for- 
ward, seized  the  glass,  and  emptied  it;  while  the  ap- 
plause and  noisy  laughter  of  the  party  informed  the 
Abb6  of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  him. 

As  he  was  very  good-natured^  he  easily  forgave  the 
jest,  and  laughed  at  it  himself  very  heartily. 


CLEONB,  OR  MATEKKAL  DB8PAIK. 

-——Ad  humum  mvrore  gravi  deducit  et  angit. — Hoa. 

—Grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortured  soul* 

Roscommon. 

So  when  the  plague,  o*er  London*8  gasping  crowds. 
Shook  her  dank  wing,  and  ateer'd  her  murky  cloudsf 
When  o*er  the  friendless  bier  no  rites  were  read*. 
No  dirge  slow-chanted,  and  no  pall  outspread  5 
While  J>eath  and  night,  pil'd  up  the  naked  throng. 
And  Silence  drove  their  ebon  carsf  along; 


*  During  the  la^t  great  plague  in  London,  one  pit,  to  receii 
the  dead,  was  dug  in  the  Charter  House,  forty  feet  long,  si? 
teen  ficet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  deep,  and,  in  two  weeks,  ti 
ceived  11 14  bodies.  During  this  drear  calamity,  there  we 
instances  of  mothers  carrying  their  own  children  to  those  pubt 
graves ;  and  of  people  delirious,  or  in  despair  from  the  loss  < 
friends,  who  threw  themselves  alive  into  these  pits. 

f  Amid  the  dreadful  truths  of  the  description,  the  de 
cart  should  have  been  called  by  its  simple  name.  Car  has 
fine  triumphant  soundy  which  somewhat  <listurbs  the  awf 


Sii  lovely  daughters,  and  their  father,  swept 
To  the  throng*d  grave,  Clcone  saw,  and  wept. 
Her  tender  mind,  with  meek  religion  fraught. 
Drank,  all-resign*d,  Affliction*8  bitter  draught : 
Alive,  and  listening  to  the  whisper'd  groan 
Of  others*  woes,  unmindful  of  her  own. 
One  smiling  boy,  her  last  sweet  hope,  she  warms, 
Hwh'd  on  her  bosom,  cradled  in  her  arms. 
Daughter  of  woe !  ere  morn,  in  vain  care8s*d. 
Clung  the  cold  babe  upon  thy  milkless  breast  j 
With  feeble  cries  thy  last  sad  aid  requir'd, 
8tretch*d  its  stiff  limbs,  and  on  thy  bp  expir*d ! 
Losg,  with  wide  eye- lids,  on  her  child  she  gat'd/ 
And  long,  to  Heaven,  their  tearless  orbs  she  raised) 
Then,  with  quick  foot  and  throbbing  heart,  she  foun 
Where  Chartreuse  opened  deep  his  holy  ground; 
fiore  her  last  treasure  through  the  midnight  gk)om. 
And,  kneeling,  dropped  it  in  the  mighty  tomb. 
"I follow  nextr*  the  frantic  mourner  said. 
And,  living,  plunged  amid  the  festering  dead* 


horror  of  the  impression.  Surely  the  vehicle,  without  nomi 
alteration,  and  with  a  stronger  epithet  prelixedr  that  ihoi 
ipeciiy  its  complexion,  would  be  better : 

While  Death  and  night  pil'd  up  the  naked  throng. 
And  Silence  drove  their  ghattly  corn  along. 


SI 


A  FOKTUKATB  ESCAPE. 


Quis  talU  fando 


Tcmpcret  a  lachrymis  ?— <->Viioii. 
Who  can  relate  such  woes  without  a  teai  ^ 

....  While,  in  the  Thuilkries^  1  was  iatentlj  lemark- 
ing  the  particular  impression  pf  a  shot  which  struck  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  casements  of  the  first-fioor  of  thi 
palace^  my  vaht  de  place  came  up  to  know  at  which 
door  I  would  have  the  carriage  to  remain  in  waiting. 

On  turning  round,  I  fancied  I  beheld  the  man  wlit 
*'  drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night.*'  Tint 
messenger,  I  am  sure,  could  not  have  presented  K  vingt 
more  pale,  more  spiritless  than  my  HeWetian.  Recot* 
lecting  that  he  had  served  in  the  Swiss  guards^  I  was 
the  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  extreme  agili^ibm, 

''  In  what  part  of  the  castle  were  you,  Jean,*'  said  I, 
*'  when  these  balls  were  aimed  at  the  windows .>** 

'*  There  was  my  post/*  replied  he,  recovering  him- 
self, and  pointing  to  one  of  the  centre  casements. 

*'  Is  it  true,**  continued  I,  "  that  by  way  of  feigning 
a  reconciliation,  you  threw  down  cartridges  by  handful» 
to  the  Marseillese  below,  and  called  out,  VivekiNaium^'' 

•'It  is  but  too  true,**  answered  Jean 3  "  we  then 
availed  ourselves  of  the  moment  when  they  advanced 
under  the  persuasion  that  they  were  to  become- our 
friends,  and  opened  on  them  a  tremendous  fire,  by 
which  we  covered  the  place  with  dead  and  dying.  But 
we  became  victims  of  our  own  treachery^  for  ourammu- 
jDition  being,  by  this  ruse  de  guerre,  the  sooner  expend^ 
e<),  we  presently  had  no  r^utce  left  but  tbe  bayonet^ 


we  could  not  ^prevent  the  mob  from  closing 

bow  did  you  contrive  to  escape  ?'' 
ig  thrown  away  my  Swbs  uniform^  in  the 
»nfusion^  I  fortunately  possessed  myself  of  the 
National  Volunteer,  which  he  had  taken  off 
t  of  the  hot  weather.  This  garment^  bespat- 
blood^  I  instantly  put  on^  as  well  as  this  hat 
coloured  cockade." 

disguise  saved  your  life,*^  interrupted  I. 
indeed.     Having  got  down  to  the  vestibule,  I 
find  a  passage  into  the  garden  5  and>  to  pre- 
cion,  I  at  once  mixed  with  the  mob  on  the 
re  we  are  now  standing.** 
did  you  get  off  at  last?**  said  I. 
(  obliged/*  answered  he>  *'  to  shout  and  swear 
poissardes,  while  the  heads  of  many  of  my 
were  thrown  out  of  the  windows,** 
poissardes"  added  I,  ^'  set  no  bounds  to  their 

replied  he,  *'  I  expected  every  moment  to 
iects^  my  disguise  alone  favoured  my  escape: 
ad  bodies  of  my  countrymen  they  practised 
aes  of  mutilation.** 

ean  drew  a  picture  of  a  nature  too  horrid  to 
tted  to  paper,  my  pen  could  not  trace  tt*.— - 
,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ferocity  of  the  in* 
pulace;  and  the  sacking  of  the  palace  of  the 

e  reader  wishes  to  see  t  faint  description  of  the  hot- 
horridly  memorable  10th  of  August,  he  may  comuH 
t  of  Flowers  of  Litti-ature  for  1803,  p.  aSj. 

c  5 
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Trojan  king  presents  but  a  faint  image  of 
here  on  the  day  which  overset  the  tht 
Bourbons. . . . 


VARIOUS  LITERARY  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESa. 

Scribendi  rect^  sapere  est  et  principhim  et  ft 
Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  wc 

For  the  honour  of  many  writers,  whose  m 
suffered  from  their  biographers,  we  may  ^ 
estensive  series  of  literary  biography  had  b 
quently  enriched  by  the  memoirs  of  such  re 
as  feel  only  the  influence  of  tenderness,  • 
truth*. 

*  It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  as 
justness  of  this  reflection,  the  manner  in  which 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  beeii  treated 
and  biographers:  "  They  watched  his  death 
says,  *'  like  so  many  undertakers,  to  make  a  penr 
as  a  modern  wit  expresses  himself  with  singular 
used  the  doctor  as  the  people  use  whales  cast  u 
coasts  of  England :  show  the  monster  for  a  pen 
then  sell  the  blubber  for  what  it  will  fetch.'* 
combined  to  give  the  world  every  idle  as  weM  as 
1m  spoke,  and  every  trifling  as  well  as  serious 
formed.  They  have  given,  at  full  length,  eve 
or  defect  of  temper.  Against  such  a  phalanx  o 
formers,  it  is  im^ssible  that  any  character  can  st 
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I  may  observe  to  the  honour  of  Scotland,  that  her 
onal  enthasiasra  has  for  some  3Fear8  been  laadibly 
tefl  in  cherishing  the  memoiy  of  her  departed  poets*. 


s  law  is  a  kind  of  soldiership^  and  the  profession  of 
s  it  may  be  said  to  require  for  the  constitution  of 
eroes, 

'*  A  frame  of  adamant,^  a  soul  of  fire. " 


FT  is  the  man  who  knows  just  so  much  of  the  law^ 
make  himself  a  little  merry  now  and  then  with 
)lemnity  of  juridical  proceedings.  I  have  heard  of 
don  law  judgments  before  now^  indeed,  have  been 
at  at  the  delivery  of  some,  that,  according  to  my 
apprehension,  while  they  paid  the  utmost  respect 
;  letter  of  a  statute,  have  departed  widely  from  the 
of  it,  and  being  governed  entirely  by  the  point  of 
lave  left  equity,  reason,  and  common  sense  behind 
at  an  infinite  distance. 


io  have  the  command  of  themselves.  This  only  can  ac* 
Tor  many  of  the  harsh,  uncharitable,  and  absurd  opinions 
ane  given  as  his,  but  which  no  man,  who  knows  from  his 
;8  how  to  appreciate  his  merit,  will  ever  think  of  at- 
ig  to  him  as  the  deliberate  sentiments  of  his  heart. 
The  Scottish  favourite  of  nature,  the  tender  and  inipetu- 
ms,  has  found  in  Dr.  Currie  an  ingenious,  eloquent,  and 
nate  biographer;  and  in  a  lady  also,  (whose  memoir  of 
nd,  the  bard,  is  properly  annexed  to  her  life,)  a  zealous 
ceful  advocate,  singularly  happy  in  vindicating  his  cha- 
kofll  MTtidfous  detraction. 


It  18  a  bold  undertaking  at  this  time  of  daj^  wbea  m 
many  writers  of  the  greatest  abilities  have  gone  hdofUt 
who  seem  to  have  anticipated  every  valuable  subject,  is 
well  as  all  the  graces  of  poetical  embellishment,  to  step 
forth  into  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  baro,  ape* 
cially  when  it  is  considered  that  luxury,  idleness^  ani 
vice  have  debauched  the  public  taste,  and  that  nothing 
hardly  is  welcome  but  childish  fiction,  or  what  has  at 

least  a  tendency  to  excite  laughter. 

•••••••• 

Thb  vexation^  the  perplexity  that  attends  a  multiplidtj 
of  CRITICISMS  by  various  hands,  many  of  which  are 
sure  to  be  futile,  many  of  them  ill  founded,  and  some  of 
them  contradictory  to  others^  b  inconceivable^  except 
by  the  author  whose  ill-fated  work  happens  to  be  the 
subject  of  them.     It  appears  self-evident  also^  that  if  t 
work  hath  passed  under  the  review  of  one  man  of  taste 
and  learning,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  him, 
his  approbation  gives  security  for  that  of  all  others  qua^ 
.  lified  like  himself. 


Homer  is  the  best  poet  that  ever  lived  for  many  reasons, 
but  for  none  more  than  for  that  majestic  plainness  that 
distinguishes  him  from  all  others.  As  an  accomplished 
person  moves  gracefully  without  thinking  of  it>  in  tike 
manner  the  dignity  of  Homer  seems  to  cost  him  no  la- 
bour. It  was  natural  to  him  to  say  great  things,  and  to 
say  them  well>  and  little  ornaments  were  beneath  his 
notice. 


Burns  is^  I  believe^  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms  have 
produced  in  the  lowest  class  of  \i(e,  since  Shakspeare^  I 
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Should  ratlier  say  since  Prior,  wfa6  need  not  to  be  i»> 
4ebted  for  any  part  of  his  praise  to  a  charitable  const* 
^ntion  of  his  origin/ and  the  disadvantages  under  which 
lie  has  laboured.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  he  should  not  here- 
after diyest  himself  of  barbarism,  and  content  himself 
with  writing  pure  English,  in  which  he  appears  perfect- 
ly qualified  to  excel.  He  who  can  command  admira- 
tion, dishonours  himself  if  he  aims  no  higher  than  to 
nise  a  kogh. 

Poor  Bums  loses  much  of  his  deserved  praise  in  £ng^ 
land,  through  the  ignorance  of  his  language.  Hit 
candle  is  bright,  but  shut  up  in  a  dark  lantern. 


Barclay's  Agenis  is  a  most  amusing  romance  of  an 
old  -date.  It  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  richer  in 
inddents  that  can  be  imagined,  full  of  surprises  which 
the  reader  never  forestalls,  and  yet  free  from  all  en- 
tanglement and  confusion.  The  style  is  such  as  would 
not  dishonour  Tacitus  himself. 


A  LBBCH^in  a  bottle  foretels  all  the  prodi^es  and  con- 
cisions in  nature.  Not  by  articulate  utterance  of 
oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticulations.  No 
change  of  weather  surprises  him,  and,  in  point  of  the 
earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence^  he  is  worth  all 
the  barometers  in  the  world. 


To  exhibit  the  majesty  of  Hombr  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage^ is  a  task  that  no  man  can  estimate  the  difficulty 
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of  till  he  attemptf  it.  To  paraphrase  him  loosdi 
hang  him  with  trappings  that  do  not  belong  to  hin 
this  is  comparatively  easy.  Bnt  to  represent  him ' 
only  his  own  pmaments^  and  still  to  preserve  his 
nitj,  is  a  labour  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  i 
assiduous  and  most  unremitting  attention. 


Thbt  say  of  pobts  that  they  must  be  bom  s 
•0  must  mathematicians,  so  must  great  generab 
must  lawyers^  and  so  indeed  must  men  of  all  den 
luitions^  or  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  excel, 
with  whatever  faculties  we  are  bom^  and  to  whai 
studies  our  genius  may  direct  us,  studies  they  must 
be.  Mikon  did  not  write  his  Paradise  Lost,  nor  H( 
his  Iliad,  nor  Newton  his  Principia,  without  imn 
labour.  Nature  gave  them  a  bias  to  their  respe 
pursuits,  and  that  strong  propensity  is  what  we  i 
\>y  Genius}  the  rest  they  gave  themselves. 


Some  of  Lavater*s  ApUorisms  appear  wise  5  many  w! 
sicalj  a  few  false;  and  not  a  few  extravagant.  N\ 
medium.^^li  Jlc  finds  in  a  man  the  feature  or  qu 
that  he  approves,  he  deifies  him )  if  the  contrary, 
«  devil.  His  verdict>  it  may  be  supposed,  is  in  nei 
case  a  just  one. 


What  one  reads  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  side 
pond,  that  pond  and  that  hedge  will  always  brin 
one's  remembrance;  and  this  is  a  sort  oimemoria  i 
mea  which  may  be  recommended* 


#«*..**r 


Thbib  afe>  uadoDbtedly,  in  Sir  John  Hawkins'  book 
(IMM  awkwardnesses  of  phrase^  and,  which  is  worse, 
Vere  and  there,  some  unequivocal  indications  of  a  vanitj 
iMt  easily  pardonable  in  a  man  of  his  years;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  amusing,  and  replete  with  information.  It 
giyes  a  great  insight  into  the  history  of  modem  litera- 
tare,  and  modem'  men  of  letters.  Fifty  years  hence, 
perhaps,  the  world  will  feel  itself  obliged  to  him. 


BoBWBLL*8  Tour  is  amusing.  There  is  indeed  much 
insh  in  it^  as  there  must  always  be  in  every  narrative 
that  relates  indiscriminately  all  that  passed.  But  now 
ud  theb  the  doctor  speaks  like  an  oracle,  and  thtt 
f.  BUikes  amends  for  all.  Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and 
'  Bofiwell  is  not  less  a  coxcomb,  though  of  another  kind. 
I  fancy  Johnson  made  coxcombs  of  ail  his  friends,  and 
^ey,  in  return,  made  him  a  coxcomb;  for,  with  reve* 
fence  be  it  spoken,  such  he  certainly  was;  and^  flattered 
as  he  was>  he  was  sure  to  be  so. 


Wb,  who  make  books  ourselves,  are  merciful  to  booW 
makers^  1  would  that  every  fastidious  judge  of  authors 
"Were,  himself,  obliged  to  write;  there  gMSimore  to  the 
tomposition  of  a  volume  than  many  critics  imagine.  1 
have  often  wondered,  that  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the 
Dunciad^  should  have  written  these  IHIbs  :— 

••  The  mercy  I  to  others  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  me/' 

Alas !  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  be  showed  to  otheit 
was  the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received! 
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iv  writing,  perspicuity  is  alwajrs  more  than  hal 
battle.  The  want  of  it  is  the  ruin  of  more  thar 
the  poetry  that  is  published.  A  meaning  that  doc 
•tare  you  in  the  face  is  as  bad  as  no  meaning ;  be( 
nobody  will  take  the  pains  to  poke  for  it. 


It  is  useful  to  >  every  man  to  be  well  grounded  in 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  It  b  a  branch  of  sc 
that  bids  much  fairer  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  gi* 
aceuracy  of  reasoning  than  all  the  mathema'tics  ii 
world.. 


MfscARRiAOBS,  in  authorship^  are  as  often  to 
ascribed  to  want  of  pains-taking  as  to  want  of  abl 


The  great  author  of  the  Ratnbler  (intimately  aoqua 
with  all  the  troubles  that  are  too  apt  to  attend-  thi 
taries  of  literature)  has  said,  "  that  a  Bookseller  i 
only  Maecenas  of  the  modem  world.**  Without  ast 
ing  to  all  the  eulogy  and  all  the  satire  implied  in 
remarkable  sentiment^  we  may  take  a  pleasure  in 
^serving,  that  in  the  class  of  men  so  magnificently 
sportively  commended,  there  are  several  individ 
each  of  whom,  a  writer  of  the  most  delicate  mat 
and  exalted  mind,  may  justly  esteem  as  a  pies 
associate  and  a0%  liberal  friend.      , 


Let  genius,  true  genius,  conceal  itself  where  it  i 
we  may  say  of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  o 
beautiful  mistress^  Diu  latere  nonpoteit. 
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CHAKA.CTER  OF  THE  MALAY  SI.AVB5. 

>I>iMis  f^enuit  te  cantibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hlrcanaeque  admorant  ubera  tigres.— Virg* 

■  -Thy  parent  was  a  rock. 

And  fierce  Hircanian  tigers  gave  thee  suck. 

'ttB  I>utch>   at   the  Cape  of  Good   Hope>   import 
Qany  slaves,  both  from  Asia  and  Africa  ^  those  from 
ihe  Malay  Isles  are  particularly  ferocious  and  vindic- 
tive.   The  slaves  of  the  Malay  race  are  tolerably  nu» 
merous,  and  employed  in  many  kinds  of  laborious  work, 
socb  as  gardening  and  attending  the  grounds  belong^ 
'  ing  to  the  pleasure-houses  round  the  town,  and  in  the 
Vitchens,  and  the  drudgery-work  belonging  to  them. 
They  are  also  often  employed  in  fishing  and  procuring 
ind.    This  class  of  people  are  extremely  vindictive, 
treacherous,  and  ferocious,  implacable  in  their  revenge, 
tod,  on  the  slightest  provocation  or  imaginary  insult, 
will  commit  murder.    They  are  indeed  a  scourge  to 
the  people  they  come  among      Many  shocking  mur- 
<Ier8  have  been  committed  by  the  Malay  slaves  on  their 
ousters  and  mistresses ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  robbings 
but  merely  to  gratify  their  thirst  of  revenge,  which 
nothing  but  the  blood  of  their  object  can^atisfy,  though 
at  the  certain  loss  of  their  own  lives.     When  a  Malay 
has  determined  on  revenge,  he  takes  a  quantity  of 
opium,  to  work  himself  up  to  a  state  of  madness,  when 
he  rushes  out  with  a  knife,  or  dagg^,  which  is  called'a 
hreeu}  and,  after  putting  to  death  the  original  object 
of  his  infernal  passion,  he  next  rushes  at  evexy  one  he 
ineets,  till  he  is  at  lengtl\  overpowered  and  taken^ 
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which^  perhaps^  b  not  the  case  till  several  vLctims  faO' 
before  him.  Nothing  but  ,z  lucky  shot  or  blow^  that 
stuns  him  to  the  earth,  will  ensure  the  safety  of  his  op- 
ponenty  as  he  proceeds  with  such  a  savage  fierceness  and 
impetuosity,  that  it  is  reckoned  a  most  arduous  and 
dangerous  service  to  encounter  him  in  this  state.  This 
b  what  is  called  running  a  muck*,  on  the  slightest 
alarm  of  which,  every  one  fties  before  him,  and  escapes 
the  best  way  he  can..  Whoever  kHls  a  Malays  in  the 
act  of  running  a  muck,  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  reward 
from  government^  and  he  certainly  deserves  it^  for  the 
most  cool  and  intrepid  are  scarcely  a  match  for  the 
Malay^  when  worked  to  this  pitch  of  desperate  maidness. 
The  two  following  instances  happened  when  I  was  a1 
Cape  town:-— A  Malay,  for  some  insult,  or  necesshtj 
chastisement  recei/ed  from  his  master,  drew  a  knifie 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  immediately  rushed 
into  the  streets  with  the  weapon  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  unfortunate  victim.  The  first  person  he  met 
was  a  very  fine  slave  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old^ 
into  whoee  face  he  darted  the  dreadful  weapon.  For« 
tunately  a  country  farmer  was,  at  the  moment,  passing 
by  Strand-street^  where  it  happened;  and^  having  a  gur 
loaded  in  the  waggon  he  was  driving,  fired  and  killed 
the  Malay  on^he  spot.  If  this  shot  had  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  down,  I  and  a  brother  officer^  whc 
came  to  the  spot  a  few  moments  after^  would,  in  al 
probalnlity,  have  been  his  next  victims.  The  pooi 
slave  girl  died  a  few  hours  after.  Thb  was  the  seconc 
time  that  a  slave  of  the  Malay  race,  running  a  muck 
was  prevented  from  falling  in  with  me.  Once  indeed 
at  Fonamala,  in  the  East  Indies,  I  very  narrowlj 
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scaped,  having  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  hy  a 
hlalay,  who  had  attacked  some  seapoys^  and  if  I  had 
lot  been  fortunate  enough  to  give  him,  at  the  first  cut, 
lo  severe  a  v^ound  as  to  disable  him,  he  would  certainly 
have  put  me  to  death,     llie  kreew  he  struck  me  with 
was  poisoned^  and  my  arm,  in  consequence, swelled  to 
m  'very  great  degree,  and,  for  some  time,  it  was  thought 
1  should  have  lost  it,  if  not  my  life.     I  must  here  re« 
inark^  thiit  I  received  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
eott  de  luce,  which  I  hav6  reason  to  believe  is  a  valuable 
anddote  against  poison;  it  has  been  found  to  prevent 
fatal  efiecta  from  the  itiost  venomous  bites  of  snakes. 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  Madras,  was  the  first  who  admi- 
nistered  it  'in '  those  cases,  and  found  its  beneficial 
efiects. 

Another  instance  of  the  barbarity  of  this  race  of 

-  slaves,  which  happened  at  th^  Cape  whilst  I  was  there, 

occurred  in  a  Malay,  who,  on  being  refused  leave  by 

'    his  ntaster  to  go  out  to  a  festival,  or  merry-making, 

with  his  fellows,  took  a  knife  and  stabbed  him  to  the 

I 

I  heart;  then  went  to  his  mistress  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  committed  on  her  the  same  barbarous  and  inhuman 
act.  An  old  Malabar  slave,  who  was  cutting  wood  be- 
fore the  door,  having  observed  him  perpetrate  these 
horrid  murders,  watched  the  opportunity  as  he  waa 
rushing  out  of  the  door,  and,  striking  him  on  the  head 
with  the  axe,  with  which  he  was  cleaving  the  wood, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  government  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  reward  the  Malabar  with  his  liberty  and 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  Malays  are  certainly  the 
most  active  and  laborious  race,  do  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  of  every  kind)  and  are  equally  useful  in  tilling  and 
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cultivating  the  ground^  as  at  those  worka  which leqi 
mechanical  dexterity. 


Oir  TBMPBRAKCB. 

Imitated'from  Honee. — Book  I*.  Ode  iz. 

Integer  vita,  ^-c*. 

BY  THE  RSV.  DR.  GREAVES, 

(Now  nearly   lOO  ytars  of  age.) 

I. 

Trb  man  that  leads  a  sober  life^ 
Obsequious  .to  his  careful  wtfe« 
Abstains  from  all  high-seasoned  food. 
And  drinks  no  more  than  does  him  good^ 

IT. 

Ne  needs  no  case  of  costly  drams. 
Nor  hamper  stufF'd  with  tongues  and  ham» 
Much  less  the  pills,  that  Q,uacks  may  puO^ 
Nor  poitsnom-f  draughts  of  doctors*  stufifl 

III. 
Whether  through  half-starv*d  France  he  ^ 
Or  traversing  th'  unmelting  snows 
That  crown,  the  Alps  and  Appenines, 
On  frogs  and  stinking  rabbits  dines. 
Or  tempts  the  Volga*s  barbarous  ilood>. 
Where  Tartars  feed  on  horses'  blood. 
^  "*.,  .     ,  ,  ,      ^   .^ 

•  Honoured  with  the  Bath-Easton  Myrtle. 
t  Nee  veneaatis  grayid&,  sagittis,  Sec, 
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IV. 

Forlafe,  on  my  return  to  College, 
The  seat  of  temperance  and  Knowledge, 
A  spotted  fiend  *>  with  fevers  arm*d^ 
And  pois*nous  breath,  the  town  alarm*d; 
No  Lynx  or  Leopard  fiercer  ranges 
Amongst  the  Hindoos,  on  the  Ganges, 
Or  haunts  the  much-fam'd  Banks  of  Nile, 
Where  lurks  the  treach'rous  crocodile. 

V. 

Yet,  talcing  Temperance  to  my  aid. 
Undaunted  through  close  lanes  I  strayed. 
And  brav*d  the  monster,  void  of  fear«— 
He  found  no  food  for  fevers  here. 

VL 

Place  me  amidst  th*  eternal  frost 
That  reigns  on  Lapland*s  desert  coast. 
Where  not  a  flower,  or  cheerfnl  green. 
Or  scarce  a  cabbage-stem  is  seen. 
But  clouds,  and  fogs,  and  darkness  drear. 
Obscure  and  sadden  half  the  year: — 
Place  me  beneath  the  Torrid  Zone, 
Where  scarce  a  crazy  hutf  is  kriown  :— 
To  Temp'rance  while  my  vows  I  pay, 
And  sing  her  praise  and  offspring  gay; 
Pair  Health  my  cares  shall  still  beguile t. 
And  sweetly  prattle,  sweetly  smile. 


•  Th^ Small- Pox.  +  In  terrld6mibU8.negata. 

t  Duke  rideiicem. 
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PLA6UB  OF  LONDON  IN  THE  Y£AR   1349. 

**  With  dead  and  dying  men  our  streets  lie  coTer'd ; 
And  Earth  exposes  bodies  on  the  pavements 
More  than  she  hides  in  graves. 
Between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  I  sefo 
The  quptial  torch  do  common  offices 
Of  marriage  and  of  death."  Dryden's  Oioip. 

The  great  plague  which  prevailed  in  England  from 
August  1348  to  August  1349*^  which^  in  its  wide  and 
destructive  progress,  does  not  fall  short  of  any  in  tbe 
records  of  mankind}  began  in  Tartarj  in  tbe  yeir 
1345f ,  and  continued  in  the  whole  for  not  less  than 
seven  years.  After  having  spread  through  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Asia,  it  passed  into  Europe,  and  visited  in 
.  turn  every  country  and  district  into  which  thb  part  of 
the  world  is  divided,  with  impartial  ruin.  In  London 
certainly  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
perished  J,  which  was  perhaps  the  half,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  proportion,  of  the  population  which  the  metro- 
polis of  England  had  then  to  boast. 

Various  circumstances,  calculated  to  give  us  a  vivid 
conception  of  this  calamity,  are  selected  by  the  judicious 
pen  of  Boccaccio.  '*  Of  the  lower  people,"  says  he, 
'*  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  middling  class  in  Florence, 
the  case  was  still  more  distressful  than  that  of  the  rich. 
Influenced  by  hope  or  by  poverty,  multitudes  of  them 


*  History  of  Edward  UI.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.   §  6,  13. 

+  Barnes  ubi  supra,  ^  i,  3. — Stow,  A.D.  1349. 
i  The  old  historians  assure  us  thM  scarcely  the  tenth  per- 
son was  left  alive* 
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it  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  where  they  sickened 
thousands,  and,  being  destitute  of  every  kind  of  ser- 
«  and  aid,  perished  without  redemption.  The  first 
ikatlon  by  ixrbich  their  neighbours  became  acquainted 
ith  their  fate,  was  the  pestilential  effluvia  proceeding 
ym  their  corpses.  In  such  cases,  the  neighbours  broke 
3en  the  doors,  dragged  forth  their  miserable  remains, 
id  placed  them  upright  in  the  streets.  Whoever  had 
assed  along  the  city  early  in  the  morning  would  have 
een  sure  to  encounter  this  terrible  spectacle  on  every 
ide.  As  the  day  advanced,  biers  and  tablesVere  brought, 
uad  the  dead  bodies  piled  upon  them.  Here  were  seen 
lusband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  father  and  child, 
kuddled  in  one  load,  and  carried  off  together.  Fre- 
quently it  happened  that,  as  two  priests  with  a  crucifix 
were  going  to  celebrate  the  funeral  rites  of  one  person, 
three  or  four  biers  crept  on  silently  behind,  and  thus 
gained  by  stealth,  as  it  were,  for  the  deceased^  the 
wretched  honour  of  a  sort  of  religious  interment.  The 
church-yards  and  cemeteries  were  speedily  filled^  after 
which  vast  trenches  were  dug,  in  which  a  hundred 
bodies  were  buried  together^  here  they  were  stowed, 
4ike  merchandise  id  a  ship,  one  upon  another,  with  a 
thia  stratum  of  earth  between,  till  the  trench  was  filled 
^th  corpses  to  the  very  brim.*" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  different  the  effect 
nich  a  calamity  among  christian  nations  had,  from  the 
efect  of  the  same  calamity  among  pagans,  as  described 
by  Thucydides.  He  says,  "  Each  one  now  hastened  to 
do  the  mischief  of  which  before  he  was  ashamed:  .for 

*  II  D^camerone,  Proenlio. 
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they  saw  the  ▼irtuous  perish  indiscriminately  with  tbti 
base^  and  the  poor  mounting  into  the  places  of  the  ridtl 
No  one  attempted  great  and  perilous  achievemeotii 
iirom  the  love  of  virtue,  for  they  believed  that  thff 
should  not  live  to  complete  their  undertakings:  bat 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  every  kind  of  licentiousnesi 
and  indulgence,  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  the  gods  or 
the  judgment  of  men,  persuaded  that  they  should  not 
^st  long  enough  to  suffer  the  retribution  of  their 
\crimes*," 

What  effect  did  the  same  calamity  produce  among  tiiC 
Christian  nations  ?  We  are  assured  by  conteroporaiy 
writers^  that  one  of  its  effects  was,  to  diffuse  a  geneni 
spirit  of  religion.  **  All  men  being  awakeiied  to  the 
quick  by  so  dreadful  an  appearance  of  death  at  their 
elbow,  piously  set  themselves  to  bewail  their  sins,  and 
amend  their  lives;  and,  where  they  could,  to  frequent 
the  sacraments :  several  gave  all  they  had  to  the  poorf: 
and  which  was  greatly  consolatory  in  the  general  sor* 
row,  innocent  children,  and  the  majority  of  those  wbp 
perished,  rejoiced,  and  uttered  praises  to  God,  with 
their  dying  lips  5  while  the  wicked  themselves,  before 
they  perceived  any  token  of  the  pestilence  upon  them^ 
so  applied  their  minds  to  the  virtue  of  penitence,  that 
they  came  at  last  to  long  for  death  as  a  blessingt." 

There  is  something  in  a  calamity  of  this  sort,  that 
irresistibly  tends  to  remove  the  ordinary  and  plausible 
medium  through  which  human  affairs  are  viewed f  that 


*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  viii. 

f  Cantacuzenus,  &c.  apud  Barnes,  ^  3, 4. 

X  Naucterus,  chronica,  ad  ann. 
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issoWes  vulgar  ilea,  and  dissipates  vulgar  ideas;  that 
aches  ua  to  look  Ibroagh  nature  up  to  the  God  of 
Katurb>  and  that  invisible  power  which  guides  the 
mt  machine. 

The  plague  had  no  sooner  subsided,  than  another 

cftct,  of  a  veiy  opposite  kind,  was  produced  upon  the 

minds  of  men.     "  It  might  have  been  imagined  that 

their  manners  would  be  improved,  and  their  behaviour 

Jtodered  more  correct,  by  the  influence  of  so  terrible  a 

kiioo.     But  no  sooner  was  the  mortality  stayed,  than 

the  contrary  presently  appeared.     Mankind,  finding 

themselves  few  in  nunmber,  and  a  multitude  having 

llq)ped^  unexpectedly  into  large  possessions,  belying 

Ihe  awful  experience  of  the  past^  they  gave  themselves 

vp  to  shanoeful  and  disorderly  living.    They  plunged 

irithout  restraint  into  all  the  vices  of  a  pampered  ap« 

petite,  and  spent  their  time  in  banquetings,  taverns^ 

and  riots.     Unaccustomed  splendor,  and  unlooked  for 

opulence,  these  were  the  ruin  of  the  upstart  heirs.    As 

Id  the  lower  people,  even  they  found  themselves  pos- 

MBed  of  a  superabundance  of  necessaries,  and  refused  to 

kbour  at  their  former  occupations;   they  fed  on  the 

rarest  delicacies;  they  married  and  discarded  their  wives 

It  pleasure;  and  clad  their  ignoble  offspring,  and  the 

BXMt  abandoned  females  in  the  vestments  of  noble 

matrons  and  honourable  ladies,  who  had  fallen  vic« 

tims  to  the  calamity*."—"  They  persuaded  themselves 

that  henceforth  they  should  never  neede  to  till  the 

tartfa,  work,  bnilde  bouses,  plant  vines,  or  doe  ought 

"■■'■■''  '  ■  ' ' 

*  Matteo  Villani,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.    Giovanni,  his  brother,  to 
whose  work  Matteo*s  is  a  supplesMnt,  died  of  the  plague. 
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else  that  appertayned  unto  human  life:  having,  as  they 
JBupposed,  more  store  of  foode  and  all  other  necessaries 
lefl  unto  them  then  they  could  spende  ^whilst  they 
shoulde  live,  and  believing  likevirise  that  they  were  powe 
secure,  the  fury  of  God's  justice  being  past.  Where- 
uppon  God  sent  a  great  and  universal  famine*;  the 
cattle,  for  want  of  men  to  look  to  them,  wandering 
about  the  fields  at  random,  and  perishing  among  hedges 
and  ditches ;  and  vast  quantities  of  com  being  lost  for 
want  of  hands  to  gather  it  in-f /* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  feature  of  the  tnanners 
and  politics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  sumptuous  festivals  of  the  reign  of  its  magnificent 
founder,  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of  April  IS4QX, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  desolating  season  of  this  tremen* 
dous  calamity.  Historians  have  remarked,  that  feir 
princes  and  eminent  personages  fell  victims  to  this  pesti^ 
lence.  Thus  this  splendid  ceremony  held  its  stately  march 
between  walls  of  funeral  sadness  and  putrifying  carcasses}. ' 


*  Howe's  addilions  to  Stowe,  p.  859. 

f  Knightoo,  apudz*  Scriptores,  A.D.  1348. 

i  Statutes  of  Institution,  apud  AshmoUi  Institution  of  the 
Gartefi  appendix. 

^  It  is  worthy  of- remark,  that  the  topic  of  the  above-de* 
scribed  great  plague  furbished  Boccaccio  with  the  occaskni  df 
his  Decamerone.  He  feigns  ten  persons  to  have  retirod  fiom 
.Florence  to  a  villa  at  no  great  distance,  to  escape  from  the  go»- 
tagion,  and,  when  there,  to  have  amused  themselves,  for  ^n 
days  with  relating  the  tales  of  which  his  production  is  composed. 


4  • 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MAOAGAflOAR; 

EpvXo/iAify  Ic  mroXec;  xat  o^n  avt»  /ixoyov  wefXtQ  tyt  y^a^ig  9aayf  «XXa 
Tv;  avTi^inf;  avtvg  xat  »  irgarrvo'i  xat  Jus  Xfyv^i.  Luci  an. 

Besides,  I  wanted  to  take  a  view,  not  of  cities  and  mountains 
only,  as  we  may  in  a  map,  but  of  mankind :  to  know  what 
they  do,  and  what  they  say.  Franklin*s  Trantlatum. 

.  V . .  What  a  wonderfiil  country  is  Madagascar !  It  is 
the  naturalises  true  land  of  promise.  Nature  seems  to 
have  retired  thither  as  into  a  sanctuary,  where  she 
might  work  after  models  different  from  those  to  which 
fllle  bad  subjected  herself  in  other  regions.  The  difier* 
€Bcehetween  the  vegetables  of  this  isle  and  those  of  the 
neigbbounng  countries  is  incredible.  There  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unusual  forms  meet  the  eye  at  every 
skp,  Sy«tem-makers  would  there  find  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  must  conclude  at  last  by  confessing,  that 
we  have  as  yet  lifted  up  only  one  comer  of  the  veil 
Wkich  covers  the  awful  face  of  nature. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  has  the  advantage  in 
greater  abundance  of  provisions,  tracts  more  plentiful 
in  slaves,  cattle,  com,  valuable  kiild  of  woods,  gums, 
resins,  kc;  bat  woe  to  the  European  who  shall  be  found 
in  these  fatal  latitudes  fr6m  the  month  of  November  to 
that  of  May^!  The  whole  point  of  Cape  Natal  is  one 
vast  cemetery  of  Frenchmen;  the  southern  part,  on  the' 
oontfRry,  t»  healthy,  and  habitable  during  the  whole  of 
the  year,  and  it  might  I  think  be  made  the  site  of  a 
permanent  and  flourishing  colony. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  remarkable  country  are  at 
moe  intelligent  and  indolent^  mild  and  formidaUe. 
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Thc7  loyre  alwiys  reonved  Europeans  hospkablj,  fanf 
have  often  cat  tbeir  tfanntB.  The  Poitiigvese,  DatA 
and  French  have  all  been  massacied  in  their  torns;  fait 
1 6rmly  belitnre,  that  the  Madagascans  woold  never  hsR 
been  carried  to  such  an  excess  of  cnoielt j^  had  thej  oot 
been  driven  by  intolerable  oppression  to  overstep  tfadt 
natural  character.  They  are  kind  and  ho^itable:  «id 
it  is  certainly  a  very  short-sighted  avarice  which  leidi 
the  Europeans  to  force  these  people  to  take  in  exdumge 
fo%  their  commodities^  muskets^  powder,  and  faiU. 
which  they  afterwards  employ  against  thfon^  inrtwf 
'Of  piastres  which  they  would  willii^ly  accept.  MaOej 
is  not,  indeed^  amcxigst  them  a  representative  of  tfl 
■ether  commodities ;  they  put  it  to  more  osefnl  parpotn 
by  making  it  into  rings,  (for  they  have  goldamitht  m 
•other  metal  workers),  bracelets,  ear-rnigSy  and  tiui 
plates,  with  which  they  adorn  themsehresi,  their  wivei 
children,  and  their  arms.  A  strong  proof  of  the  miU 
ness,  humanity,  and  kind  dispositions  of  these  isknikr 
is,  that,  at  a  time  when  they  and  the  fioropeans  fom 
it  necessary  to  be  mutually  on  their  guard,  the  natnnl 
ists  traversed  ail  parts  of  the  country  without  wtm 
and  every  where  met  with  a  ^oorable  rsoepdon. 

There  are  four  very  distinct  races  of  men  io  Ma^i 
gascar:  the  first  are  very  blade,  with  short  curly  im 
and  appear  to  be  aborigenes  of  the  iaknd.  The  seosn 
inhabit  theinterior  provinces.  Thtj are  tawny,  withkiij 
straight  hair,  and  ate  caUed  Matamboos.  They  9ve  cm 
tinually  at  war  with  the  first  race,  and  are  leas  esteemi 
because,  they  are  not  so  strong,  and  are  in  geoend  Te 
indolent:  in  features  they  much  resemble  the  Malay 
The  third  race  inhabit  the  souths  and  part  of  Ihe  v« 
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cxast  They  are  descended  from  some  Arabs,  who,  ia 
ucient  tianes  settled  thein8eWe»  there  afWt  a  ship* 
wreck.  They  have  preserved  the  features,  and  some  of 
tb  customs  of  their  ance8tors>  but  have  no  knowledge 
of  them.  They  only  say  that  that  they  are  not  natives- 
of  the  country,  and  consider  themselves  aa  children  of 
lis  sea,  which  threw  their  forefathers  on  this  coast. 
Hiey  write  the  Madagascar  language  with  Arabic  cha- 
ncters  on  a  coarse  kind  of  paper,  which  they  manufao- 
tore  themselves  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  by  beating. 
TJKy  likewise  write  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  of  the 
bsntna  kind,  tracing  the  letters  with  a  bodkin  in  the 
hdiim  manner*  At  first  they  are  not  very  distinguish- 
able, but,  on  drying  become  extremely  black.  These 
HMO  are  regarded  as  sages  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oout,  who  do  not  fail  to  have  recoursne  to  them,  when 
they  are  in  any  difficulty,  and  have  auguries  or  sacrifices 
to  perform. 

The  fourth  race  inhabit  the  high  mountains,  and  are 
Bimnkable  for  their  tittlcness.  These  dwarfs  are  called 
Kimea  or  Quimos,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  pale 
Gokmr,  jmd  hf  arms  so  long  that  they  can  reach  their 
kaees  without  stooping. 

The  aborigenes  of  Madagascar  are  clever  and  intellt* 
gtnt,  but  abandoned  to  the  most  profound  indolence^ 
The  Qnimoa  are  accounted  the  most  intelligent,  active 
Md  warlike  people  of  the  island.  They  have  a  double 
portioa  of  courage  compared  to  their  size.  Never  have 
they  su&red  themselves  to  be  oppressed  by  their  neigh-! 
boon,  who  have  often  attempted  to  subjugate  them. 
Wh^t  makes  tbw  bcavery  more  conspicupua  is,  that 
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thlit  they  are  not  acquainted,  like  their  enemies 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  are  very  inferior  in  nx 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  thi 
greatly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  lib( 
their  rocks,  among  which  it  would  be  equally  d 
ous  and  difficult  to.  pursue  them. 

They  live  on  rice,  legumes,  roots,  and  varioui 
of  fruit  that  grow  upon  their  mountains.  They 
cattle,  among  whicb  may  be  observed  some  oxei 
humps,  and  sheep  with  thick  tails;  these  animal 
wise  make  part  of  their  food.  They  have  no  co 
nication  by  commerce  or  alliances  with  the  v 
tribes  of  men  who  surround  them,  and  supply  al 
wants  from  the  land  they  cultivate. 

The  object  of  all  the  petty  wars  between  the 
the  blacks  is  reciprocally  to  plunder  each  other  o1 
and  slaves.  The  littleness  of  the  Quimos,  ho 
protects  Ihem,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  thi: 
injury;  and  when  they  are  convinc^ed  that  thei 
ihies  having  nothing  in  view  but  to  carry  off  theii 
and  herds,  they  are  often  induced,  by  the  love  of 
to  yield  up  a  part  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  pe 
from  the  tops  of  their  mountains,  a  formidable  o: 
battle  advancing  along  the  plain,  they  tie  up  s 
their  cattle  as  they  can  spare,  at  the  entrances  oj 
narrow  passes  through  which  alone  their  country 
approached,  which  they  voluntarily  sacrifice,  as  th 
to  the  indigence  of  their  elder  brothers^  declaring; 
tame  time,  their  resolution  to  defend  themselves 
last  eiUremity,  shonid  any  attempt  be  made  to  a 
ftutiier  into  tibe  country  in  a  hoatiW  mannerr 
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tbufrprofe  that  his  not  from  a  flense  of  their  weakness, 
itill  less  from  cowardice,  that  they  send  out  their  pr&> 
Bents  before  their  warriors. 

Their  weapons  are  the  zagay  and  the  bow  and  ar- 
iov,,which  they  discharge  with  the  truest  possible  aim* 
It  is  said,  that  if  they  could  once  get  access  to  the 
£uropeinSf  which  they  greatly  desire,  they  would  spon 
proceed  firom  defensive  taoffensive  war,  against  neighs 
bours,  who  would  then,  perhaps,  esteem,  themselves 
very  happy  to  be  able  to  remain  at  peace  with -them. 

The  dress  of  the  Madagascar  men  is  only  a  straight 
piece  of  cloth,  three  ells  long,  which  they  put  over  their 
sbeolders,  so  that  the.  two  ends  fall  down  before.  The 
chiefr  wear  silk  or  cotton,  ornamented  at  the  ends  with 
fringe  and  beads,  or  grains  of  tin:  they  cover  their 
keads  with  a  hood  made  of  cane.^. . .  The  women  wrap 
round  their  waist  six  cr  seven  yards  of  blue  cloth,  whicl) 
ha^  the  e6fect  of  a  petticoat;  upder  this  they  always  wear 
a  piece  of  white  doth  j  they  have  also  a  kind  of  waist<t 
coat- which  comes  only  half  way  down  the  breast,  and 
is  adorned  in  front  with  several  gold  or  silver  claspsi 
They  wear  ear-rings,  rings  of  aiWer  or  glass  for  brace-^ 
letSf-and  chains  round  their  necks,  of  gokl  or .  silvery 
tnanofacturad  in  the  country. 

Thesr  conunon  food  is  rioe,  which  they  eat,  boiled  in 
water,  with  fish  oc  fowl  cut  small.  They  put  into  the 
broth  the  leaves  of  a  certain  plant  and  a  little  sea  water, 
for  .they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  salt.  Banana  l^ves 
sapply.the  place,  of  tal»le-cloths  and  dishes.  They  iisib 
btnao*  leases*  twisted  up  like-  a  hoF^i,  to  take  .up  their 
cioeand  broth  vHth.:  They  boil ibeir  drinking,  wat^r: 
befoie  they  use  it,  in  the  vessel  in  which  the^  rice  haa 
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been  cooked  ^  a  very  useful  precaution  in  this  country, 
where  the  water  is  generally  very  bad,  almost  alwayn 
brackish^  and  leaves  a  sediment  on  boiling. 

Their  houses  are  only  of  a  single  room^  in  which  the 
whole  family  sleeps;  the  roof  is  supported  by  thick 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  >  the  walls  are  of  rave« 
nala  leaves  joined  together,  and  fastened  to  laths  of 
bamboo }  within  they  are  hung  with  mats.  The  floor 
is  commonly  raised. a  foot  or  two>  it  is  made  of  strong 
hunilee  of  bamboo,  covered  with  mats,  except  in  one 
corner,  which  is  left  for  a  hearth. 

The  houses  of  the  chiefs  are  not  more  ornamented; 
The  only  thing  by  which  they  are  distinguished  is  • 
palisade  surrounding  them,  with  a  mat  higher  than  th« 
building  itself,  which  is  placed  before  the  bouse,  and  on 
which  are  hung  the  horns  of  all  the  oxen  sacrificed  at 
public  festivals* 

Their  furniture  consists  of  a  few  earthern-ware  vea* 
sels  for  culinary  purposes,  bamboos  or  calabashes  td 
draw  water  in,  and  little  flag  baskets  to  keep  their 
dothesin. 

The  arts  have  made  no  great  progress  in  this  conn* 

try.    The  women  of  the  southern  parts  weave  stufis^ 

both  of  silk  and  cotton ;  those  of  the  north,  of  the  leaves 

«f  the  raphia.   Their  looms  are  very  fimple,  consisting 

'  only  of  four  sticks  set  in  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the 
arts;  they  have  neither  gardens  nor  fruit- trees.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  north  cultivate  nothing  but  rice;  and 
*  as  this  plant  does  not  succeed  in  the  southern  parts,  its 
place  is  there  supplied  by  small  millet.  They  aerev 
Weak  up  their  bod  after  burning,  the  marsh  plants^ 
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tliej  aow  their  rice  al  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  aeaioii* 
In  many  places  they  do  not  even  give  themselves  the . 
trouble  of  sowing.  They  leave  some  ears  standing,  the 
grains  of  which  fall,  and  sow  themselves. 
•  Physicians  enjoy  great  respect  in  this  country,  though 
their  science  is  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  aro* 
B»tic  plants.  They  are  never  sent  for,  however,  till  the 
illness  becomes  serious  \  and  a  plaister^  made  of  a  very 
large  kind  of  peas^  mixed  with  lime,  has  been  applied 
to  the  part  affected,  which  is  their  universal  remedy* 
When  a  person  is  extremely  ill,  they  suspend  the  branch 
of  a  tree  over  the  door,  as  a  signal  that  no  one  will  be 
admitted  hot  the  phyncian,  and  those  whose  attend- 
aoce  is  necessary. 

.  Sometimea,  as  a  last  resource,  the  doctor  has  fecourta' 
to  Ueeding,  which  he  performs  in  a  singular  manner: 
be  first  applies  the  large  end  of  an  ox  horn  to  the  part 
vbich  be  supposes  to  be  the  seat  of  the  malady;  he 
thea^by  means  of  a  hole  bored  in  the-  small  end^  ex* 
luMsts  the  air  with  his  mouth,  which  attracts  the  bleed 
to  the  part;  after  this  he  takes  a  blunt  knife,  the  point 
«f  which  is  bent  bttck^  makes  several  scarifications^  and 
pots  on  the  horn  a  second  time. 
-  The  island  of  Madagascar  is  divided  into  a  multitude 
sf  petty  sovereignties}  each  village  has  its  chiefs  wha 
is  independent,  and  whose  dignity  is  hereditary. 
^  The  dian,  or  chief,  can  do  nothing  without  assembling 
a  council,  at  which  strangers,  and  even  enemies,  xavf 
assist.     Every  one  gives  his  opinion,  speaking  accoxd-* 
11%  to  order  of  rank,  and  never  are  two  voices  heard  to«*  ^ 
fether. 
If  thisoountry  wereiahabiledby  Europeans  it  vrould^ 
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perhaps,  be  the  Bnest,  richest,  and  most  pot^rerfttl  w 
the  world.  Mountsuns  are  found  in  it  of  quartz  ftai 
rock  crystal;  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  precioni 
stones,  and  amber  j  and  many  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles 
little  known  to  us,  as  well  as  vegetable  productions 
which  might  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  mankind. 


BBIOHTON,  AND  THB  BATHING  WORLI>. 

A  leap  into  salt  waters  very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  th 
spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blogd. — Aooisom. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  Brighton  consisted  of  a  fe\ 
thatched,  fishermen's  huts,  a  considerable  number  c 
which  were  in  ruins.  A  Sussex  farmer^  now  living 
who  at  that  time  had  never  seen  the  sea,  remembers  hi 
journey  thither;  when  his  breakfast  came  only  to  thre 
pence,  an  excellent  dinner  of  beef- steaks  to  sixpence,  an* 
the  remainder  of  the  shilling  went  to  pay  for  hiis  hors 
and  the  ostler :  to  use  his  own  expression,  **  they  wei 
Bo  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  that  the 
made.  Sir,  as  great  to  do  with  me  as  if  I  had  been  th 
king's  son.*' 

The  first  patron'  of  Brighton  was  Dr.  HumcI,  wh 
then  resided  at  Mailing,  near  Lewes;  and  one  of  th 
first  patients  whom  he  sent  to  bathe,  was  the  wife  c 
the  late  Rev.  William  Clarke,  residentiary  of  Chichestiei 
A  letter,  descriptive  of  Brighton  at  that  time,  by  ths 
learned  divine,  has  been  preserved  by  NichoHs,  in  h 
Miscdlan&ous  Tracts,  relative  to  Mr.  Bow3rer  and  hi 
friends.  .  Mr.  Clarke  had  the  best  hoUse  in  Brighto 
at  the  rate  of  five  ahillings  per  week. 
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Hm  town  of  Brighton  i9  built  on  what  is  called  the' 
vaste,  and  its  inhabitants  acknowledge  theniselvetf  to 
be  I  lawless  set,  since  they  have  no  act  under  which  any 
magistrate  can  think  himself  sufficiently  protected, 
should  he  attempt  to  enforce  a  little  more  decorum  than 
at  present  b  observed.  The  only  act  they  have  was 
passed  about  forty  years  ago,  when  Brighton  was  little 
better  than  a  village  of  fishermen,  and,  I  believe, 
was  principally  drawn  by  Mr.  Scrase.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance  the  limits  of  male  and  female  bathing  have 
got  strangely  blended  together;  and  many  other  abuses 
are  tolerated,  of  which  all  complain,  though  no  one  has 
sufficient  courage  to  oppose  them.  The  late  Sir  God- 
irey  Webster  endeavoured  to  remedy  some  of  these  evil?, 
and  experienced  not  only  opposition,  bu\  the  grossest 
abuse. 

The  natives  of  Sussex^  as  they  have  been  termed  by 
one  of  their  noble  magistrates,  have  a  wonderful  anti* 
fSithj  to  all  improvement*;  and  I  really  knew  a  pa- 
triotic and  zealous  country  gentleman,  whose  soul  was 
deliberately  sent  into  the  hottest  regions  of  the  Enfers, 
because  he  attempted  to  have  the  children  of  his  pa- 
rish instructed  at  his  own  expence:  "it  was  very  hard/* 
they  exclaimed,  **  to  have  their  children  obliged  to  go 
to  school  whether  they  liked  it  or  not :"— while  others 
affirm,  **  tha,t  it  was  solely  done,  in  order  to  bring  up 
girls  for  the  ^uire,  and  that  the  boys  might  be  sent  to 
Botany  Bay.*'  Not  long  since  some  of  the  Sussex 
county  bankers,  wbhing  to  remit  a  large  quantity  of 


•  Wbeo  th«  fcampikef,for  instance,  were  first  introduced,  ihey 
met  in  Sussex  with  a  long  and  decided  opposition. 
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bank  notes  to  town,  they  rtry  wisely  cut  them  in  Katves, 
and  then  sent  them  by  the  same  post:  unfortunately 
the  mail  was  robbed,  and  the  poor  bankers  in  jeopardy^ 
resolved  to  procure  wisdom  by  experience. 

The  ignorance  and  selfishness  which  pervade  the 
greater  portion  of  this  part  of  Sussex  has  appeared  con* 
tinually  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton* 
The  country  svrarms  with  attorneys,  (one  small  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton,  containing  fifteen);  it  also 
abounds  with  democrats*,  with  opulent,  petty  shop- 
keepers, and  would-be  gemifttn.  In  the  Weald  hardly  a 
scholar  or  a  man  of  science  is  to  be  found,  even  among 
the  clergy. 

It  was  the  observation  of  my  predecessor,  Le  R^venfj 
*'  that  a  celebrated  prelate,  returning  one  morning  from 
his  usual  ride  to  see  what  was  passing  upon  the  Steine^ 
a  gentleman  accosted  him,  and  asked  what  he  had  seer 
at  Brighton.  ''Seen!**  exclaimed  the  prelate,  '*  whal 
one  always  sees  there;  a  number  of  men  looking  ai 
their  watches  and  talking  about  the  weather!*' 

One  of  the  great  blessings  with  those  who  resort  t( 
Brighton,  is  to  be  occupied  without  any  determined  th 
ject  of  employment.  It  is  contrary  to  marine  ton,  t< 
have  made  the  smallest  arrangement  for  the  ensuin| 
morning,  but  to  be  prepared  for  any  pursuit  the  vis  in 
crfia  of  the  moment  may  dictate.  These  busy  bodies 
(for,  in  proportion  as  a  man  has  nothing  to  do^  he  ai 


*  Their  prevalence  in  a  village  not  from  Brighton  was  latel 
mentioned  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  countyy  al  one  of  the 
public  meetings  respecting  the  military.  . 
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wafs  appears  most  busy),  acoordiagly-drassei  in  trow« 
9en,  to  be  ready  for  a  sailiag  party  $  put  on  gaitersj  that 
the  dust  may  not  prove  troublesome,  should  a  walk  h% 
proposed ;  and  are  seldom  without  their  .spurs,  in  cam 
aa  eifuestriao  lounge  should  seem  preferable. 

I  remember  the  time  when  the  library  at  the  end  of 
the  Steine  was  kept  in  such  order,  that  none  of  wbal 
are  now  termed  L^adies  of  Fashion  were  even  suffered  to 
subscribe;  or,  if  at  any  time  their  names,  through  ia« 
id?ertency,  Jbad  got  on  the  list,  their  money  was  imme- 
diately retprned.  I  do  not  mean  to  assume  a  sternnesc 
ioconsUtent  with  the  sentimental  laxity  of  the  agef 
but  J  think  these  ladies  might  be  kept  in  a  little  better 
or^er,  and  not  swarm,  as  they  do  at  present*  like  the 
flies  with  which  the  place  abounds.  They  even  begin 
to  appear  in  the  public  ball-rooms,  and  throng  in  num- 
bers to  the  fire -works  and  dances  at  the  Promenade 
grove.  Venus  certainly  reigns  with  too  despotic  a  sway 
at  Brighton. . . . 

....  Every  one  who  has  attended  it,  must  remember 
the  harper  who  formerly  resided  .in  the  small  house  at 
the  end  of  the  south  Parade.  As  I  had  often  been  de« 
lighted  with  his  minstrelsy,  I  one  day  enquired  for,  my 
okl  acquaintance  j  and  found  that,  after  having  carried 
on  a  trade  in  Tunbridge  ware  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  a  caravan,  he  next  year  employed 
the  same  caravan  to  carry  off  .all  his  effects  -,  leaving  hifi 
creditors  complcLely  in  the  lurch:  however,  during  a 
subsequent  excursion  on  the  continent,  this  son  of  Apollo, 
or  Mercury,  met  with  his  deserts,  and  is  now  lying 
peaceably  with  his  wife  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  fords 
b  HoUandy  in  crossmg  which  they  were  drowned*. . .  • 
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• . . .  When,  as  a  philosophic  wanderer,  I  conten 
the  motley  scene  which  every  erening  is  poured 
Irom  all  quarters,  on  the  Steine,  I  have  soim 
thought  that  the  Highlander's  prayer,  as  record 
the  late  Mr.  Pennant*,  had  actually  come  to  ( 
**  Lord!  turn  the  world  upside  down,  that  Chr 
may  make  bread  of  it:*'  at  Brighton  this  certain 
taken  place,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  vulgar 
nominated  Christians,  make  their  bread  accordin; 

The  dissipated  scene  is  occasionally  diversific 
enriched  by  some  stray  prelates,  who  form  an 
raUe  contrast  to  the  pantalooned,  amd  cropped 
from  Bond  Street:  but  I  have  often  observed  as 
Tanity  and  attention  to  the  miautiap  of  drear, 
priggish  wig,  and  shovel  hat,  and  square-^rut  c 
the  one,  as  in  the  cropped  head  and  cockatoo  to; 
skirtlessjacketof  the  other — have  seen  the  former 
]y  attentive  to  ththtdi^;  and  though  the  spine  of  a  | 
|X)S8esses  a  superior  degree  of  stifiiiess  and  rigic 
has  suddenly  become  as  pliable  before  God  and 
mofii  as  that  of  the  beau  before  a  beauty  or  at 
ming  table.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  thought  to  i 
under  this  description,  either  the  venerable  sec 


♦  Tour  in  Scotland,  lyyz. 
f  '*  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  the  prelates  of  t 
blished  church,  for  whom  1  profess  the  highest  resp 
^vorshlp  both  God  and  Mammon,  in  the  scriptural  sens 
expression— my  allusion  is  only  to  the  poet," 

••  O  MelitMK  Deus  nobis  hate  otia  fecit 

Namqae  erit  Hie  mihi  semper  Deus,  illius  aras 
.  Sasps  tamen  nostfis  ab  oviUbus  imbuct  a^us.'* ' 


the  pataoe  of  Lambeth,  or  the  retpcctaUe  tnd 
a^jQStly-respccted,  the  eminent  divine  who  inhahlt* 
tkit  of  Fulham,  nor  the  mild  and  amiable  Bishop  ff 
Wkdiemer:  these  men,  with  some  others,  seem  bom 
iac  the  sacred  offices  they  fill  with  so  moch  credit;,  and 
are  equadly  removed  from  the  pride  and  puppyism  of 
ifiriUnU  ctmceii  in  high  jdaces. , . . 

....  For  the  purpose  of  variety,  I  frequently  station 
mys^  of  an  evening  at  some  of  the  coach  offices^  in 
4iider  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  delight  of  seeing  these 
vehicles  disgorge  the  varions  comnxidities  they  have 
imported  from  London.  At  first  I  had  some  difficulty; 
■hnt  the  book-keepers,  who  are  now  convinced  that  I 
am  a  harmless  madman,  come  down  to  bathe  tor  the 
reoovery  of  my  intellects,  allow  me-  to  sit  unmolested 
among  other  lumber  in  their  warehouse.  Yesterday  I 
had  a  rich  Uoat :  in  one  of  the  hottest  and  dustiest 
^ys  that  ever  melted  a  poor  traveller  in  a  stage-coach, 
one  that  was  filled  both  inside  and  out,  at  length  arrived : 
when  on  a  sudden  issued  from  all  sides*—*'  Coachman! 
have  you'  brought  my  swimming  bladders?— -Did  yon 
bring  my  lady's  stays  from  Mrs.  Bay  ley's? — Oh.yoB> 
'Sir,  you  d  '"d  coaehec;  have  you  at  last  brought  that 
basket  of  fii^?— Pray,  Mr.  Coachman,  have  you  been 
SQ  good  as  to  call  at  the  dentist's  for  my  teeth  ?— Is  my 
wig  come  ? — **  Scarcely  had  these  and  similar  enqui* 
ries  been  issued  from  a  hundred  mouths,  when,  one  by 
one,  after  they  had  unstuck  from  each  other,  descended 
a  man  cook,  with  a  turtle  that  had  nearly  expired 3  Mr. 

' the  celebrated  hair-cutter  ^  two  wet  nurses,  with 

their  complement  of  children  j  three  ladies  from  King's 
P]ace,  and  a  methodist  parson.    Two  bird  ca^es,  and 
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A  bottle  of  curdled  milk,  were  afterwards  taken 
of  the  disembogued  machine :  the  whole  made  me 
so  hot^  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  sea  side. . . , 

....  It  is  the  observation  of  our  kind  friendx 
French,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  cert 
WBB-FOOTBD;  to  own  the  truth,  I  have  long  susp 
this  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  my  fair  conntr) 
men  J  to  examine  this  subject  with  the  minute  atte 
it  deserves,  in  order  to  make  a  report  to  the  did 
society,  I  took  my  station  one  morning,  after  the 
custom  now  prevailing  at  Brighton,  immediately  < 
site  the  place  that  is  appropriated  to  female  bai 
this,  for  wise  reasons,  is  in  the  most  public  and  ex 
part  of  the  beach,  vis  d  vis  the  end  of  the  Steii 
public  promenade :  doubtless  a  mark  of  the  innc 
or  delicaiy  of  the  present  philosophic  age.  O 
beach  at  Brighton,  and  probably  at  all  other  fad^ii 
9ea'ifatking places:  <^they  go  naked,  both  the  ma; 
the  woman,  and  are  not  ashamed." 

Having  taken  this  fashionable  station,  I  immed 
began  to  serape  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  f 
bathers*  On  a  sudden,  from  one  of  the  blue  mac 
i|>rang  forth  a  female,  as  beautiful,  and  doubtl 
chasie,  as  Venus;  who  immediately  began  to  rid 
billows  with  all  the  ease  of  the  webb«footed  tribes, 
pleasure  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  I  eagerly  as) 
^'  Whether  that  was  the  elegant  female  swimm* 
long  renowned  in  the  highest  circles  of  ton  >**— 
Sir,**  replied  the  bather,  "  that  is  a  lady  of  fashio 
«'Of  fashionl**— '*  Why  Lord,  Sir,  where  be  ye 
from :  why  now  don*t  you  know,  that  we  now  ca 
your  high-fliers,  your  dammerips,  and  them  thei 
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of  ibikf,  ladies  of  fashioii!*'— I  begged  the  bathe/« 
pMdon  for  my  ignorance^  and  walked  off. 

Let  my  fair  country-women  be  carefiil  how  they  play 
whh  SALT.     It  has  been  frequently  used  with  euccest 
ia  £iltening  the  cattle :  and  the  sea,  as  we  are  now  in- 
formed, from  the  lectures  given  at  the  Rc^l  fnstituticn, 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  it  What  would  the  world 
siji  if  some  unsuspicious^young  ladies,  should  in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  plunges  and  swimming  in  the  sea^ 
lose  their  delicate  slimness,  and  return  to  town  with  tn 
•dioos  protuberance?  "  O  ye  fair  inkahitanta  of  Growth 
mrSqtmre,**  as  a  popular  prtacher  was  once  heard  to  ex- 
claim at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century^^-'^  bewar« 
of  salt!  beware  of  salt!"    Dr.  Johnson  has  declared, 
Ihat  though  it  b  incombustible,  yet  it  is  an  active  sub* 
stance.— -I  will  leave  to  some  future  writer  dts  Me^ 
aumr€$  galiants  et  badina  to  develope  the  very  consider* 
able  advantages  that  the  fair  and  firail  sex  derive  from 
resorting  to  the  sea-side. . . . 

....  It  afibrds  ample  subject  of  entertainment  at 
Brighton  to  read  the  account  the  London  newspaperi 
give  of  the  company  and  their  amusements:  A  ma«« 
querade  was  announced,  as  to  be  given  by  the  Prince 
at  the  pavilion^  which  neither  his  Royal  Highness,  nor 
bis  friends  had  ever  heard  of:  and  paragraphs  arecon* 
tinually  sent  up  to  the  London  papers,  and  their  inser* 
lion  paid  for,  by  people  whom  nobody  knows,  who  wish, 
to  appear  to  belong  o  the  Prince  s  party,  and  the  circle 
of  ton. 

When  cont«idering  the  manner*  of  the  fashionable 
world  at  Brighton,  it  might  be  deemed  a  want  of  due 
respect  not  to  mention; 

•«  Th'  observed  of  all  observers/' 


His  Royal  Highness,  the  Pi-ince,     The  change  whidr 
his  presence  has  wrought  in  what  was  only  a  paltry  vil-  \  ^ 
lage  of  fishermen,  can  hardly  be  credited  by  any  but 
those  who,  remembering  what  Brighton  originally  wad,   ^ 
are  enabled  to  compare  it  with  its  present' rising- opn*    U 
lence.     The  taste  which  his -Royal  Highness  displayed     M 
in  the  first  decorations  of  his  pavilion  is  now  still  more     v 
apparent,  by  an  entirely  new  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment, which  gives  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower 
apartments  the  rich  splendour  of  a  Chinese  building: 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  originaKty  and  beautiful  con* 
trast  of  colour  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  display- 
ed, will  open  a  new  field  for  the  imagination  and  taste 
of  our  ornamental  painters*. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  Brighton  without  ex« 

2^fgeBBmg  a  wish>  that  either  the  tixfy.oommisioners  whe 
^^^i%^itt  intend  the  miserable  lighting  up  of  ibe  townf,  or  a 
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*  These  Chinese  ornaments*  have  been  executed  with  histo- 
ric exactness,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Scrase,  and  Trothing 
)ias  beeii  selected  but  what  strictly  belongs  to  the  costume  and 
manners  of  that  country.  The  prevailing  taste  of  the  age,  ia 
building,  has  been  to  select  and  combine  the  beauties  of  the 
diiTerent  orders  of  architecture ;  and,  although  this  is  certainly 
blameable  in  the  construction  of  great  national  edifices,  it  cer* 
talnly  is  allowable  in  buildings  on'a  smaller  scale;  and,  irt 
this  respect,  the  introduction  of  parts  of  the  Chinese  styK 
SDUst  afibrd  an  essential  service  to  those  improvements  which 
modem  refinement  is  daily  making^  in  the  villas  and  rural  re<* 
treats  of  our  opulent  countrymen. 

-t-  The  lamps  are  only  lighted  from  Midsummer  to  MichaeU 
mas,  though  6rightx}n  can  boast  of  a  summer  season,  of  an 
autumnal  season,  and  of  a  winter  season,  when  families  from 
the  Weald  make  a  sort  of  London  of  it« 


hoAy  of  men  composed  of  the  most  spirited  tnd  zealous 
of  its*  inhabitants^  would  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, under  the  sanction  of  parliament^  for  superin- 
tending and  directing  the  future  buildings  and  altera- 
tions that  may  be  made^.  The  situation  of  Brighton 
admits  of  what  Broum  termed  great  capability:  trees 
with  little  trouble  might  be  planted,  and  would 
certainly  thrive,  when  sheltered  by  the  adjoining  build- 
ings from  the  sea-winds.  The  improvements  which  hit 
Royal  Highness  has  made,  and  is  still  projecting,  will^ 
I  trust'  check  the  listless  torpor  and  selfish  apathy  of 
«he  inhabitants  of  Brighton;*  will  reflect  a  certain  por^ 
tion  of  taste  and  liberality  on  the  sordid  naiives  of  this 
lawless  wasie;  and  make  them  more  wortiiy  of  the  il- 
lustrions  patron;  who,  from  a  paltry  village  of  fiiher- 
Bien,  has  formed  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ^hicm- 
able  bathing  f^aoes  that  our  coast  presents,  tmd  whkrii 
in  time,  we  trust,  will  vie,  as  far  as  the  difference  of 
the  climate  may  admit,  with  the  celebrated  Boia  of 
the  Romans. 


;» 

^ 


*  Had  this  been  done,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  long  ago^ 
tlie^  Steine  would  not  be  now  disgraced  by  the  heavy  pile  of 
brick-buildings,  like  a  manufactory,  which  the  speculation  of  a 
tasteless  individual  has  constructed,  and  which  bears  the  ap* 
pearance  of  an  apothecaries'  hall,  established  for  the  publie 
«de  of  drags,  for  the  benefit  of  Brighton  invalids. 
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FAIMCH  CRUELTY  AND  ITALIAN  HBIOISM. 

RemoTc  fera  monstra,  tuaeque 

Saxificos  vultus,  quaecunque  ea,  tolle  Medusa?.        Ovid. 

'*  Remove  that  horrid  monster,  and  take  hence 
Medusa's  petrifying  countenance. " 

Having  revolutionised  most  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
the  republic  of  Venice^  Buonapart6  sent  his  farourite 
(Btassin  general,  Augereau,  to  Verona  for  the  same 
purpose.  Three  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhar 
bitants  went  forth  to  deprecate  hit  vcng^eanct,  and  to 
treat  for  the  safety  of  their  city;  bttt>  in  vioiatioa  of 
all  the  kws  of  nations,  and  of  civiliaed  aocietyi  thia  ruf* 
fian  arrested  the  deputies^  and  iiuitted  that  the  place 
ahottld  surrender  at  discretion.  It  was  acoofdingly  so 
turfendercd,  after  a  solemn  promise  had  been  obtaioed 
for  the  security  of  the  Mveti  and  property  of  all  the  in- 
habitants*  But  what  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  pn>» 
mises  of  rebels  and  regicides :  the  place  waa  plundered, 
even  the  public  repository  for  the  pledges  of  the  poor 
was  rased,  and  all  their  efiects  confiscated;  in  short, 
this  military  banditti  acted,  in  all  respects,  like  ^lem* 
ielvei, 

''The  heads  of  the  guilty  shall  fall,'*  had  the  fero- 
cious Augereau  declared  in  a  public  proclamation, 
this  obscure  indication  of  half-uttered  menaces  had 
frozen  the  blood  in  every  bosom.  The  thunderbolt 
was  only  to  strike  a  few,  but  the  terror  that  pr^eded 
it  fell  on  all.  Notwithstanding,  after  much  prayer, 
entreaty,  and  exertion,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  re- 
stored to  liberty,  though  they  expected  only  to  qu^it 
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their  pmoas  to  be  led  to  execution^  This  event  had 
induced  the  Veronese  to  flatter  themselves  that  no  citi- 
zen  would  lose  his  life,  although  three  yet  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  their  proofs  of  innocence 
were  buch  as  to  aftbrd  e^ery  hope.  Yet,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  faithless  foe,  some 
anxiety  still  prevailed:  in  fact,  they  were  all  destined 
to  a  scene  of  horror  which  it  is  painful  to  relate. 

Emili  was  detained  in  a  castle,  an  iUustrioiis  hostage 
on  the  inviolable  faith  of  a  treaty,  and  therefore  pro- 
tected by  the  segb  of  the  law  of  stations;  Verita,  by 
^e  sacred  character  of  ambassador  and  the  third* 
John  Baptist  Malensa,  assured  of  his  security  by  the 
sdemn  promise  of  the  conqueror.  The  council  of  war 
vras  already  assembled,  they  had  already  examined 
these  intended  victims,  whose  innocence  was  undeni- 
ably evident  to  their  inexorable  judges. 

After  hearing  them,  forgetting  that  Verita  had,  with 
pious  haste,  brought  to  Kilmaine  his  two  nephews,  by 
him  defended  amid  the  perilous  conflicts  at  Verona  j 
forgetting  that  Emili  had,  many  times  and  at  great 
-expence,  collected  and  removed  the  wounded  from  the 
field  of  battle,  where  their  inhuman  brethren  left  them 
]to  languish  on  the  naked  earth  in  the  last  agonies  of 
.death;  forgetting^  that  all  three  had  lavished  on  the 
-Prench  troo[)S,  and  even  upon  these  their  very  judges, 
acts  of  the  most  liberal  munificence;  abusing  an  incom- 
petent article  of  the  French  constitution,  trampling  na- 

■ 

der  foot  all  laws  divine  and  human,  violating  all  the 
Tights  of  hospitality,  and  renderiog  justice  herself  .an 
accomplice  of.crixnes,  they  ptyaounced  against  them 
aenteace  of  death. 
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In  the  dead  of  a  atormy  and  tnimilttioiis  night,  the 
rumour  of  this  melancholy  intelligence  was  scafcelf 
apready  when  the  relations  of  the  condemned,  tbdr 
friends,  and  all   the  other  inhabitants  resolved,  l^ 
all  posttble  means,  to  prevent  their  execution.    To 
have  beheld  the  ardent  interest  and  attachment  which 
every  one  demonstrated,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  not 
three  citizeps  of  a  town,  but  three  children  of  a  single 
family,  that  excited  this  universal  anxiety  and  ferment. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  pourtray  all  the  afflicting  scenes 
of  that  awful  night;  I  will  not  detail  with  how  muck^ 
generosity  the  elder  Emili  lavished  his  wealth  for  the 
•safety  of  his  brother;   I  will  not  describe  with  kow* 
much  anguish  the  afflicted  consort  of  the  unfortunata  * 
Verita,  together  with  her  desolate  and  weeping  children, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  French  commander;  ot, ' 
with  what  effusion  of  grief,  supplicating  in  the  name-  of 
Ciod,  shew  offered  her  fortunes  and  her  blood  to  save  the  - 
life  of  her  husband;  but  all  in  vain-*— the  decree  was 
confirmed  against  them  all. 

On  the  morrow  they  descended  from  Ihe  <»stle  for  ' 
the  last  time,  and  for  what  crime?  For  defending  their  '• 
country.    Their  blood  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  their  • 
assassins.    They  were  surrounded  by  arms;  a  muffled  - 
dru m  preceded  them .    Wholly  ignorant  of  their  doom, 
they  marched  with  a  firm  step  between  the  guards,  little 
expecting  the  approaching  event,  when  a  secretaiy  at 
war  stopped  them,  and  read  the  sentence  of  death; 
Equally  prepared  to  pass  from  chains  to  liberty,  or 
from  slavery  to  the  tomb,  th^  pursued  their  way  with 
the  same  intrepidity  aa.  before,  and,  in  the  midst  of  ge- 
neral consternation^  approached  with  •courage  the  place ' 
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I    of  eiecHticnr.     Such  is  the  power  of  a  consciotunefls  of 
r^t>  and  of  an  ardent  love  6f  onr  country. 

in  the  most  barbarous  regions,  when  victims  are  re« 
•  <]iured  by  indispensible  necessity,  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  immolate  them,  oflfer  every  alleviation  of  their 
hard  fate.  The  French  denied  these  martyrs  of  virtue 
the  rdi^out  consolations  so  necessary  to  all  men  in  the 
last  moments  of  departing  life.  Even  with  this  act  of 
impious  barbarity  they  were  not  dejected;  their  inno- 
cence was  registered  in  heaven,  and  in  heaven  an  eter- 
flil  crown  was  prepared  to  reward  it. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution; 
the  guards  halted.  The  military  pomp  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  the  sight  of  the  cart  which  was 
to  rec^ve  their  bodies,  the  pallid  horror  of  the  sur«> 
rounding  spectators,  every  thing  informed  them  that 
their  last  hour  was  come:  when,  seizing  each  other's 
hands,  they  communed  in  a  few  interesting  words,  but 
which  with  them  were  lost  for  ever. 

Almost  the  same  instant  saw  them  bend,  their  brows 
to  receive  the  fatal  fillet,  kneel,  and  fall,  pierced  with 
innumerable  balls.  All  Verona  was  filled  with  lament- 
ations and  with  anguish,  which  overwhelmed  it  like  a 
deep  and  perpetual  darkness.  O,  ye !  whom  the  scythe 
-of  death,  by  robl»ng  you  of  the  objects  dearest  to  your 
hearts,  has  condemned  -to  unceasing  grief,  why  can  I 
-not  spread  over  your  afflictions  that  peace  which  the 
hand  of  time  can  scarcely  bestow?  -Oppressed  with  the 
-deepest  sorrow,  I  am  compiled  to  bury  my  own  grief 
.in  silence*. 

*  The  abpve.  pathetic  Darmtive  it  taken  from  a  book,  en- 
4itled  An  iteaurate  AccouiU  of  tbe-FaU  <^  the  Refmbiic  of  V ea\A«, 

written  in  the  Italian  'language,  and  whose  auxVioi  \^  un^tAii'^ 
:to  us. 
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THE  GLACIERS. 

**  So  plets'd  at  first,  the  tow*ruig  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o*er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky  : 
Th*etema}  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seMn  the  last : 
But  those  attain*d,  we  tremble  to  sunrey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen*d  waj : 
Th*encreasing  prospect  tires  our  wand 'ring  eyes; 
Hills  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.        Port. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  enterprise  to  disclose 
the  secret  wonders  of  the  Supericnr  Alps.  The  enor- 
mous ridges  clothed  with  a  depth  of  perpetual  snow, 
often  crowned  with  sharp  obelisks  of  granite^  styled  1^ 
the  Swiss  horns,  or  needles;  the  dreadful  chasms  of 
some  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  heigh  t,  oyer  which 
the  dauntless  traveller  sometimes  stands  on  a  shelf  of 
frozen  snow;  the  glaciers^  or  seas  of  ioe^  sometimes 
exceeding  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length;  the  sacred 
silence  of  the  scenes  before  unvisited,  except  by  the 
chamois  and  goat  of  the  rocks;  the  clouds^  and  some- 
times the  thunder-storm,  passing  at  a  great  distance 
below;  the  extensive  prospects  which  reduce  kingdoms 
IS  it  were  to  a  map;  the  pure  elasticity  of  the  air, 
exciting  a  kind  of  incorporeal  sensation,  are  all  novel- 
ties in  the  history  of  human  adventure. . . . 

....  To  enumerate  the  natural  curiosities  of  Swis- 
•erland  would  be  to  describe  the  country.  The  Alps, 
the  glaciers,  the  vast  precipices,  the  descending  tor- 
rents, the  sources  of  the  rivers,  the  beautiful  lakes  and 
cataracts,  are  all  natural  curiosities  of  the  greatest  sin- 
gularity Stud  most  sublime  description.    Of  late  the 
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Glaciers  have  attracted  particular  attention;  but. those 
seas  of  ice,  intersected  with  numerous'  deep  fissures, 
owing  to  sudden  cracks  which  resound  like  thunder, 
must  yield  in  sublimity  to  the'  stupendous  summits 
clothed  with  ice  and  snow,  the  latter  often  descending 
in  what  are  called  avalanches,  or  prodigious  balls, 
which,  gathering  as  they  roll,  sometimes  overwhelm 
travellers,   and  even  villages.     Nay,  the  mountains 
themselves    will    sometimes    burst,   and    overwhelm 
whole  towns;  as  happened  in  the  memorable  instance 
of  Pleurs,  near  Chiavana,  in  which  thousands  perished, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  a  building  was  left ;  nor  are  recent 
instances,  though  less  tremendous,  wholly  unknown. 
The  vast  reservoirs  of  ice  and  snow. give  birth  to  many 
important  rivers,  whose   sources   deeply  interest   cu- 
riosity.    As  an  example,  the  account  which  Bourrit* 
gives  of  that  of  the  Rhone  may  be  selected.— *' At 
length  we  perceived  through  the  trees  a  mountain  of 
ice  as  splendid  as  the  sun,  and  flashing  a  similar  light 
on  the  environs.   This  first  aspect  of  the  Glacier  of  the 
Rhone  inspired  us  with  great  expectation :  a  moment 
afterwards  this  enormous  mass  of  ice  having  disap* 
peared  behind  thick  pines,  it  soon  after  met  our  sight 
between  two  vast  blocks  of  rock,  which  formed  a  kind 


*  A  citizen  of  th«  unfortunate  republic  of  Geneva,  now 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  imperial  France:  he  has  given  an 
animated  and  lively  description  of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  which 
be  has  explored  as  a  poet,  while  the  sagacious  M.  Desaussure, 
iXM>ther  citizen  of  the  same  republic,  explored  them  as  a  na- 
turalist. 

£ 
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of  portico.      Surprised  at  the  magnificence 
spectacle,  and  at  its  admirable  contrasts,  we  h 
with  rapture.     At  length  we  reached  this  b 
portico,  beyond  which  we  were  to  discover 
glacier.    We  arrived:  at  this  sight  one  Would 
onc*s  self  in  another  world,  so  much  is  the  imai 
impressed  with  the  nature  and  immensity  of 
jects.     To  form  an  idea  of  this  superb  spectacl 
in  your  mind  a  scaffolding  of  transparent  ice^ 
space  of  two  miles,  rising  to  the  clouds,  and 
flashes  of  light  like  the  sun :  nor  were  the  seve; 
less  magnificent  and  surprising.     One  might  s 
were,  the  streets  and  buildings  of  a  city,  erecte 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  embellished  wit 
of  water,  cascades^  and  torrents.    The  effects 
prodigious  as  the  immensity  and  the  height  -,  t 
beautiful  azure,  the  most  splendid  white,  the 
appearance  of  a  thousand  pyramids  of  ice,  z 
easy  to  be  imagined  than  described.      Sucl 
aspect  of  the, Glacier  of  the  Rhone,  reared  b 
on  a  plan  which  she  alone  can  execute :  we  ad 
majestic  course  of  a  rivor  without  suspecting  i 
which  gives  it  birth  and  maintains  its  waters 
iiiU  more  majestic  and  magnificent.**. . . . 
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OLD  THOMAS. 

"  Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear*d,  siek,  noisome,  dark : 
A  lazar's  house  it  seem'd,  whefcin  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies,  Milton. 

I've  often  thought,  in  humble  life. 

Souls  truly  good  are  prov*d 
In  ranks  from  ostentation  free. 
Where  men  are  ne*er  by  vanity 

Or  thirst  of  glory  mov*d. 


Old  Thomas  but  a  peasant  was, 

A  man  of  poor  degree; 
Day  after  day,  with  heaven's  first  light. 
To  toil  he  rose,  and  toil'd  till  night. 

Yet  proud  of  heart  was  he. 

■ 

In  bold  and  independent  tone^ 

He  told  and  told  again. 
How  often  he  with  manly  vaunt 
Repeird  an  undeserved  taunt 

From  richer,  greater  men. 

When  yet  a  boy,  where  Thomas  toil'd 

My  sport  I  oft  confined; 
And  many  a  question  would  propound. 
Whene'er  the  good  old  man  I  found 

To  chat  with  me  ioclin'd. 


tt 
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Thoughtful^  I  ask*d  him  once,  when  he 

Would  be  content  to  die : 
"  When  with  old  age  my  strength  is  fled. 
And  charity  must  give  me  breads' 

The  old  man  did -reply. 


May  God  preserve  from  such  a  fate. 

Thought  I,  thy  noble  heart; 
Yet  thought!  not  of  half  the  grief. 
When  his  grey  head  should  need  relief. 
Dependence  could  impart. 

As  late  I  pass'd  the  lowly  roof 

Where  this  good  peasant  dwelt. 
His  little  garden  told  his  fate. 
Wild  weeds  grew  rank,  as  it  of  late 
No  hand  of  his  had  felt. 


''  And,  is  old  Thomas  deed^**  i  ask*d 

A  villager  that  pass'd; 
Alas!  he  was,  nor  had  he  died 
Till  strength  no  more  his  wants  supplied. 

Though  struggling  to  his  last. 

A  palsy  shook  his  hardy  frame. 

Then  feeble  fast  he  grew, 
Till  power  so  little  could  he  raise. 
That  all  be  did  in  six  long  days 

Was  but  the  work  of  two. 
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A  we&k  old  man  would  none  employ^ 
Though  all  would  Thomas  praise) 
Anon,  they  told  him^  (sound  of  woe,) 
That  he  must  to  the  work-house  go^ 
And  end  his  wretched  days. 

Beneath  his  full  and  hoary  brow. 

Indignant  flashed  his  eye: 
In  vain,  of  ev'ry  hope  bereft. 
His  kindred  poor,  no  means  were  lefi 

His  haplesa  fate  to  fly.. 


He  paced  his  garden  up  and  down. 
And  loudly  thus  complain'd : 
**  Full  forty  years  upon  this  spot, 
A  happy,  independent  lot. 
My  labour  has  maintained. 


€t 


And  trimly  was  my  garden  kept. 

And  neat  my  fire-side. 
And  must  I  own  them  ne*er  agai^. 
But  herd  with  idle,  wicked  men. 

My  gjrey  locks  to  deride ! 


''  Reared  by  this  hand,  have  children  eight 
I'o  men  and  women  grown} 
And  doth  it  basely  now  deny. 
With  bread  and  water  to  supply. 
The  poor  old  man  alone? 
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"  But  bread  and  water  doth  he  ask> 

With  independence  still; 
Rouse!  rouse!  thou  yet  may'st  that  engage, 
Thou  grow'st  a  sluggard  in  thy  age. 

And  wantest  but  the  will." 


Nest  morn  he  rose,  (ha  knew  no  rest,) 

With  such  a  fate  impending. 
And  to  the  fields  he  bent  his  way. 
And  stubbornly  he  toil*d  all  day. 
With  youth  atid  strength  contending. 

Twas  the  last  glimmer  of  a  flame 

That  could  no  longer  blaze ; 
It  was  an  effort,  vast  and  vain. 
That  freed  his  soul  of  all  its  pain. 
And  clos'xl  bis  feeble  days. 

Exhausted,  scarce  he  totter*d  home, 

£re  fell  the  dews  of  night; 
Life  ebb*d  apace«  in  peace  he  bore 
Death*s  chilly  hand,  nor  erer  more 

Beheld  the  morning  light. 

Then  let  the  marbled  grave  of  h!m> 

Of  proud,  but  meaner  doom. 
Who,  crawling  from  a  humble  state. 
By  littleness  at  length  grew  great. 
To  Thomas  yield  fais  tombj 
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And  there  be  carv'd,  in  humble  phrase. 

How  Thomas  lived  and  died; 
That  slaves  of  idleness  and  shame, 
Antf  beggars  wi;h  a  finer  name. 
May  learn  a  peasant's  pride*. 


THE    FRENCH     SURGEON    IN    ORDINARY    TO    THB 
BMPEROR    OF   MOROCXO. 

....  We  were  advancing  towards  the  castle  of  Mo- 
rocco, when  a  troop  of  masgarmes,  or  armed  guards, 
preceded  by  a  pasha,  came  towards  us,  and  com- 
manding our  escort  to  stop,  demanded  of  our  conduc- 
tors, by  authority  of  the  emperor,  the  names  and  pro- 
fessions of  their  prisoners.  As  I  knew  that,  in  all 
barbarous  countries,  men  skilled  in  the  healing  art  are 
in  great  esteem,  I  did  not  fail  to  make  known  that  we 
liad  in  our  company  Dr.  C.  a  French  surgeon,  who 
was  also  a  botanist,  oculist  and  dentist,  and  whose 
ikill  was  very  celebrated.  The  pasha  ordered  tlie  mas- 
garines  to  put  us  into  a  mettore,  (a  kind  of  prison,)  to 
wait  the  further  orders  of  ihe  emperor.  He  then  went 
to  inform  him  of  our  names  and  qualities 3  and,  in 
.order  to  make  his  court,  he  took  care  to  say,  that 


*  Should  not  ind'^gent  old  age  be  enabled  to  draw  its  last 
breath  in  the  domestic  cottage  with  some  degree  of  comfort; 
.tnd  is  not  condemning  it,  after  a  life  of  useful  labour,  to  die  la 
an  hospital,  a  reflection  on  the  almost  proverbial  charity  of 
the  country  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  our  readers  on 
the  subject,  they  will,  we  trust,  agree  with  us  in  saying,  that 
the  poem  does  great  credit  to  tbt  fieelings  and  d\%ctiAtsitiD\.^t'\\% 
author. 
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among  the  ciptives  was  a  surgeon  and  dentist^  one  of 
the  ablest  in  France.  The  pasha  well  knew  that  this 
intelligence  would  please  the  emperor^  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  tormented  with  so  violent  a  tooth -ache^ 
that  all  applications  had  been  ineffectual  to  relieve  it. 
When  the  p-isha  was  speaking  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French  surgeon  and  dentist^  the  shootings  of  the  pain 
were  so  tormenting^  that  the  emperor  immediately  gave 
orders  to  have  Dr.  C brought  to  the  castle^  intend- 
ing to  put  himself  under  his  care. 

The  pasha  returned  quickly  to  the  prison^  followed 
by  several  negroes  carrying  a  complete  dress  for  Dr. 
C  The  ordprs  of  the  emperor  were  signified  to 

him;  and  without  being  yet  informed  of  the  cause  of 
this  change  of  fortune,  he  was  requested  to  be  dressed. 
He  was  stripped  of  his  great  coat^  and  richly  dressed 
in  the  Moorish  fashion.  Instead  of  his  cocked  hat  and 
wig>  a  turban  was  substituted  of  studied  elegance.  He 
was  perfumed  with  all  kind  of  essences,  and  unable  to 
inform  his  companions,  because  unable  to  guess  himself 
the  purport  of  all  this  ceremony,  he  saw  himself  car- 
ried away  in  a  very  honourable  manner,  and  conducted 
to  the  palace  of  the  emperor  through  a  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers, who  were  already  informed  of  his  good  fortune. 

Every  body  prayed  for  the  happy  success  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  by  the  French  dentist;  for  the  emperor, 
since  he  had  suffered  so  cruelly,  was  become  very  savage 
and  un tractable.  He  often  condemned  to  death  per- 
sons who,  but  for  his  tooth -ache,  would  certainly  have 
obtained  a  pardon.  To  cure,  or  at  least,  relieve  him^ 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  empire  of  Morocco. 

The  pasha  introduced  the  doctor  into  a  ball  of  the 
castle;  and  making  him  repose  himself  in  a  chair  of 
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bononr^  he  told  him  to  wait  a  moment^  for  he  was  goiixg 
ta  inform  the  emperor  of  his  arrival^  who  would  soon 
pay  him  a  visit. 

Dr.  C remained  alone,  not  knowing  what  to 

think.  The  idea  of  a  visit  from  the  emperor  excited 
in  him  a  certain  shuddering  of  awe  and  terror  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.—^*  In  what  will  all  these 
ceremonies  end?**  said  he  to  himself,  ''  have  they 
dressed  me  in  thb  manner  only  to  perish  with  more 
distinction  ?"  He  had  not,  however,  much  time  for  re- 
flection before  the  emperor  presented  himself  with  an 
interpreter.  The  surgeon,  confounded  at  the  sight,  roie 
and  made  an  obeisance:  he  was  invited  to  sit  down; 
the  emperor  seated  himself  also,  supporting  his  jaw 
with  his  hand,  and  making  terrible  grimaces.  The  in- 
terpreter began  to  speak,  and  held  this  discourse  in 

French  with  Dlr.  C ,  '*  The  august  emperor  of 

Morocco,  Mohammed  Ben  Abdallah,  descendant  of  the 
Great  Prophet,  having  heard  of  you  as  a  great  surgeon 
and  dentist,  gives  you  your  liberty  from  this  moment, 
and  the  title  of  his.  surgeon  in  ordinary;  and  if  you 
shall  succeed  in  curing  the  pain  in  his  teeth,  he  engages 
himself  by  oath  to  grant  you  any  request  you  shall 
make,  let  it  be  what  it  may."  Figure  to  yourself  the 
astonishment  of  Dr.  C— -  at  these  words !  It  was  no 
time  to  hesitate:  *'  If  I  obstinately  refuse/*  said  he, "  it 
IS  clear  I  am  a  dead  man.  If  I  undertake  an  operation 
above  my  skill,  and  which  my  natural  timidity  will  render 
still  more  difficult,.!  certainly  run  a  great  risk  of  perishj- 
^i'  To  draw  the  tooth  of  a  private  person  is  a  delicate 
operation;  but  to  draw  one  of  an  emperor,  and  an  em^. 
peior  of  Morocco^  is  of  all  things  the  most  hazardous  e 

^5 
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but  since  death  is  presented  to  me  on  all  sides^  let  me 
examine  this  fatal  tooth :  happen  what  may,  at  least  I 
will  not  die  without  having  extracted  it.**  He  resigned 
himself  entirely  to  the  will  of  heaven,  recommended 
hb  soul  to  Godj  and  said  he  was  ready  to  do  all  they 
desired  of  him. 

The  emperor  at  this  news  felt  a  moment  of  momen- 
tary  joy  in  the  midst  of  his  pain.  He  came  to  the 
dentist,  and,  placing  himself  properly,  begged  him  to 
examine  the  seat  of  the  evil.  The  emperor  was  of  a 
figure  capable  of  intimidating  the  boldest  operator.  His 
breath  was  infected,  and  his  teeth  were  in  a  terrible 

state.     Dr.  C ,  after  examining  with  the  utmost 

attention  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  the  emperor  particu- 
larly complained,  discovered  a  decayed  tooth,  and,  un* 
fortunately,  a  very  large  one,  the  removal  of  which 
would  be  extremely  difHcuIt  and  painfal.  He  begged 
for  a  delay  of  two  days  before  he  extracted  it,  to  recover 
a  little  courage,  to  make  some  experiments  on  animals, 
and  to  have  an  instrument  made  proper  for  the  purpose. 

The  two  days  passed  quickly,  and  the  fatal  hour  at 
length  arrived  when  the  operation  was  to  take  place. 
The  necessary  preparations  were  made. .  .the  emperor 
presented  himself,  still  suffering  the  most  acute  pain. 
The  doctor  had  already  got  the  dreaded  instrument  in  his 
hand,  when  he  thought  fit  to  address  a  short  discourse 
to  the  emperor  by  means  of  the  interpreter.  *'  August 
emperor/*  said  he,  ''since  you  have  permitted  me  to 
extract  this  tooth  which  gives  you  such  cruel  sufferings, 
I  beg  one  thing  of  you,  which  is  th^t  you  "^11  order  six 
of  your  slaves,  under  pain  of  death,  to  obey  me  during 
four  minutes^  in  whatever  I  may  command  them  with 
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regard  to  yonr  person."  The  emperor  consented.  Dr. 
C—  then  ordered  six  strong  negroes  to  seize  the  limbs 
of  the  emperor,  and  hold  them  so  fast  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  make  any  resistance  during  the  operation. 
Dr.C 1  rousing  all  his  courage, fastened  the  instru- 
ment on  the  suspected  toothy  and  when  he  was  sure  that 
'he  had  got  hold,  he  exerted  all  his  strength.  ''  I  shall 
probably  lose  my  life,'*  said  he  to  himself,  "but  the 
tooth  shall  come  out:  however  fast  it  may  be,  I  will 
not  quit  my  hold."  He  pulled  indeed;  and  notwith- 
standing the  firmness  of  the  tooth,  notwithstanding  the 
cries  of  the  struggling  emperor,  he  had  the  courage  to 
drag  him  forcibly  all  round  the  hallj  and  he  would 
have  pulled  Longer,  if  the  large  tooth  had  not  at  length 
pelded,  and  being  torn,  with  its  monstrous  roots,  out 
of  the  bleeding  jaw.  "  Here  it  is,"  cried  he  in  a  tran- 
sport of  joy.  But  the  emperor  was  still  furious,  and 
almost  frantic  with  pain.  In  his  rage  he  gave  orders 
for  strangling  the  dentist,  the  slaves,  the  pashas,  the 
masgarines,  and  all  his  court.  Fortunately  the  pain 
soon  became  less  violent,  and  then  ceased  entirely  j  so 
that  the  delighted  emperor  not  only  revoked  the  cruel 
orders  he  had  given  the  moment  after  the  operation, 
but  sent  for  Dr.  C and  publicly  testified  his  grati- 
tude to  him.  He  paid  him  a  large  sum,  and  made  him 
.  several  presents  of  very  great  value.  Dr.  C—  re- 
ceived the  same  day  two  fine  horses,  a  camel,  a  cloak 
and  turban  of  very  rich  stuff,  a  gold-hilted  sabre,  and  a 
pair  of  horse  pistols;  besides  which  the  emperor  gave 
him  apartments  in  his  palace^  and  told  him  to  ask  that 
favour  to  which  he  attached  the  highest  value.  The 
generous  doctor  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  fa- 
vour this  should  be;  be  asked^  and  imnvedvaXe\^  oV 
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pasha  was  quickly  sent  to  inform  us  that  we  were  free, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  delight  with  which  we 
receiyed  the  intelligence. 

Wie  passed  some  time  at  the  emperor's  palace,  and 
were  present  at  all  the  festivals  given  on  the  occasion 
of  his  recovery.     The  emperor  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  visit  of  courtiers,  pashas,  alcaides,  envoys  from  neigh- 
bonring  powers,  consuls,  and  foreign  merchants.     All 
those  who  had  favours  to  ask,  and  who  during  the  em* 
peror's  illness  had  prudently  deferred  their  solicitations, 
came  in  crowds  to  present  their  request.    Never  had  a 
descendant  of  the  great  prophet  been  so  generous  or  so 
compliant.  Wishing  to  profit  by  thb  favourable  circum- 
stance, we  resolved  to  present  ourselves  before  the  empe* 
ror,  and  inform  him  of  our  desire  of  leaving  Morocco. 
Dr.  C         was  become  all-powerful  at  court,  therefore 
we  obtained  soon  leave  to  undertake  a  journey  in  Africa. 
The  doctor  told  us  that  the  emperor  wished  to  heap 
benefits  upon  us.     '*  Consider,**  added  he,  **  how  much 
I  am  to  be  pitied!    Reflect  on  my  situation.    I  am 
more  a  slave  than  when  I  was  with  the  moor.    The 
negroes  who  surround  me  constrain  me  more  than  they 
serve  me.     Since  I  drew  that  tooth  for  the  emperor, 
every  body  is  coming  to  me  to  examine  theirs.    I  have 
already  been  obliged  to  view  the  jaws  of  a  hundred 
sherifls  and  as  many  pashas.     The  ladies  of  the  <^ourt 
send  for  me  at  all  hours.     I  have  not  a  moment's  rest. 
I  would  most  willingly  dispense  with  all  the  honours  I 
receive;  for  1  forsee  that  they  will  chain  me  to  a  bar- 
barous country,  where  I  shall  die  of  melancholy.    And 
what  troubles  me  the  most  is,  the  fear  that  all  the  teeth 
of  the  emperor  should  successively  decay.     I  have  sue* 
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ceeded  once;  I  may  be  less  fortunate  a  secMid.  time, 
and  in  this  case  I  am  a  ruined  man.*' 

Oar  departure  took  place  some  days  afterwards. 
Never  was  a  train  more  brilliant  than  ours.  Dr,  C 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  at  our  parting,  and  this  separation 
was  to  him  a  real  calamity.  He  then  saw  himself  left 
alone  in  a  barbarous  court,  with  no  person  to  whom  be 
might  confide  bis  thoughts.  Struck  with  his  mournful 
situation,  he  fell  into  so  deep  a  melancholy,  that  his 
health  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered,  had  he  not 
taken  the  courageous  resolution  of  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  emperor,  to  obtain  his  permission  for 
tjying  a  change  of  air. 
One  day^  when  the  emperor  was  coming  out  of  his 

council»  Dr.  C threw  himself  at  his  feet,  according 

to  custom^  and  presented  to  him  this  request  in  a  pa- 
thetic tone:  "Great  emperor!  the  care  of  my  health 
requires  that  I  should  quit  the  court  for  some  time,  and 
go  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  country.  If  your  orders 
will  not  permit  me  to  absent  myself  from  time  to  time 
from  your  palace,  I  must  soon  sink  under  them. 

The  emperor  in  a  fit  of  generosity  raised  his  dentist, 
and  immediately  promised  him  an  imperial  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Morocco.  *'  I  will  give  you  the  plea- 
sure/' added  he, ''  of  going  to  take  possession  this  very 
day/*  Orders  were  instantly  given.  A  palanquin  was 
brought  superbly  decorated :  the  doctor  w^  placed  in 
it  on  superb  cushions  j  four  negroes  carried  him  on  their 
shoulders,  and  two  others  mounted  on  camels^  rode  by 
his  side,  holding  parasols,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  might 
not  fatigue  the  doctor's  eyes.  This  train,  preceded  by 
an  alcaide^  crossed  the  streets  of  Morocco^  and  all  the 
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inhabitants  were  mounted  on  their  roofs  to  see  it  puk 
It  arrived  at  length  at  the  estate  of  Shambuck^  wfaicb 
contained  within  iti^lf  meadows;  woods,  orchards, 
spacious  gardens,  fniits  in  abundance,  a  Httle  stream 
shaded  with  oratigc  and  palm-trees,  vines,  and  an  ele- 
gant house.  A  fine  menagerie  was  attached  to  this 
imperial  farm,  in  which  were  assembled  several  carious 
animals,  natives  of  Morocco  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
In  a  word,  the  farm  granted  to  Dr.  C.  united  every 
beauty  and  convenience.  He  made  the  tour  of  it  three 
times  in  his  palanquin,  but  the  more  delightful  be 
found  this  estate,  the  more  he  regretted  inhabiting  it 
without  his  wife  and  children. 

Dr.  C.  remained  some  months  at  the  imperial  farm, 
wher#  he  felt  himself  so  dull  that  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  Neither  his  hills  covered  with  evergreen 
olives,  his  valleys  shaded  with  sycamores,  nor  his 
groves  of  palm-trees  were  able  to  divert  his  attention. 
The  variety  of  gazells  scattered  through  his  woods 
could  not  make  them  agreeable  to  him.  He  returned 
to  court,  hoping  that  the  bustle  of  the  palace  might 
divert  his  melancholy;  but  soon  finding  himself  fa- 
tigued with  his  busy  life  at  Morocco,  he  returned  to 
his  estate  of  Shambuck,  and  ventured,  not  without  apr 
prehension,  to  beg  permission,  through  the  medium  o( 
a  pasha,  to  take  a  voyage  to  France;  promising,  if  he 
obtained  this  favour,  so  necessary  to  the  peace  jof  his 
mind,  to  return  to  Morocco  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
or  sooner,  should  his  health  permit. 

Mohammed  Ben-Abdallah,  who  was  naturally  pas- 
sionate, gave  way  to  all  his  ill-humour  on  hearing  this 
proposal:   '^He  wishes  then  to  leave  me!**  cried  ht 
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^grWy,  "  he  despises  my  benefits  and  disdaiiM  my  ft* 
ours!  He  shall  know^  at  length,  that  I  can  makemy- 
relf  feared,  if  not  loved;  and  that  if  my  benefits  cannot 
bind  him  voluntarily  to  my  court,  I  know  how  to  bind 
him  in  another  manner/'  These  harsh  expresBions 
were  repeated  to  Dr.  C.  who  felt  the  more  sorrow  in 
secret,  ts  he  was  compelled  by  prudence  to  conceal  it. 
He  was  walking  one  day  alone  in  a  palm -grove,  when 
six  masgarines,  with  a  pasha  at  their  head,  came  upon 
him  by  surprise,  and,  without  any  explanation,  placed 
him  in  a  palanquin,  and  carried  him  away.  The 
bearers  took  the  road  towards  Morocco;  and  relieving 
each  other  alternately,  arrived  in  great  haste  at  the 
emperor's  palace.  All  the  court  was  in  motion,  and 
the  crowd  of  people  was  so  great,  that  all  the  streets  of 
Morocco  were  blocked  up.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
the  emperor  was  to  set  out  from  his  southern,  for  Me- 
quinez*^  his  northern  capital:  all  his  household  at- 
tended him;  and  Dr.  C.  being  comprised  in  it,  in 
quality  of  dentist,  orders  had  been  given  to  fetch  him 
from  Shambuck,  in  order  that  he  might  make  part  of 
the  train. 

This  train  was  very  brilliant;  but  the  emperor's  den- 
tist  figured  in  it  rathet  unwillingly.  Never  did  Dr.  C. 
make  more  philosophical  reflections  on  the  advantages 
of  an  independent  mediocrity,  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  servile  elevation.  He  bitterly  regretted  the  time 
when  he  retired  in  the  evening  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  disposed,  according  to  his  own  will,  the 
occQpations  of  the  morrow ;  or,  related  an  anecdote  of 


•  That  city  is  eighty  leagues  from  that  of  Morocco. 
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Ins  youth  to  his  attentive  chikken,  while  g^malkin,  his 
cat,  rolled  up  in  a  ball,  snored  in  a  corner  of  the!  sofa. 

But  these  reflections  pressed  still  more  heavily  on  his 
mind^  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Mequinez,  the  emperor 
perceived  that  one  of  bis  remaining  teeth  began  to  de- 
cay, and  to  give  him  some  shooting  pains.  Dr.C.  was 
sent  for  every  day,  and  terror  already  began  to  take 
possession  of  his  soul.  He  felt  that  his  situation  was 
again  become  critical,  and  resolved  to  attempt  every 
thing  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  risk  of  a  second 
operation^  which  might  not  have  equal  success  with 
the  first.  By  bribery  he  contrived  to  secure  his  flight. 
One  night,  by  favour  of  darkness  and  disguise,  he  left 
Mequinez,  conducted  by  a  faithful  guide,  and  directed 
his  course  towards  Salee,  where  a  ship,  ready  to  sail, 
awaited  him. 

Morning  appeared,  and  an  obscure  rumour  an* 
nounced  the  disappearance  of  the  emperor*s  dentist 
Mohammed,  at  this  terrible  news,  flew  in  a  rage :  in- 
stantly the  whole  city  was  in  motion,  and  all  the  houses 
regularly  examined;  but  in  vain. 


A  GLANCE  ON  THE  AUSTRIAN  LITERATURE. 

By  education  most  have  been  misled, 

So-  they  believe,  because  they  were  so  bred. 

The  priest  continues  yfhsit  the  nurse  began. 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man.         Drydbh. 

Exclusive  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  literary  history 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  cannot  asceiid  to  a  remote 
period.  That  of  Austria  Proper,  in  particular,  is  little 
interesting 5  and  even  the  chronicles  and  lives  of  saints 
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i  comparaUvely  recent.  If  the  Emperor.  Maximilian, 
imdfather  of  Charles  V.  be  the  author  of  an  eccentric 
em,  alluding  to  the  events  of  his  own  life,  and 
ually  ascribed  to  him,  though  many.^sign  it  to 
3  chaplain,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
'tstrian  literature,  as  well  as  of  Austrian  greatness. 
at  the  succession  of  authors  is  interrupted  y  and  many 
-  those  who  flourished  at  Vienna  were  aliens.  Wolf- 
mgus  Lasius  is  but  a  dreaming  antiquary^  and,  in 
le  same  century,  Cuspinian  has  ridiculed  Haselbacb, 
le  professor  of  divinity,  who  "having  begun  a  course 
f  lectures  on  Isaiah,  had  not,  in  twenty-one  years, 
nished  the  first  chapter.  The  like  perversity  of  taste 
Dntlnues  to  modern  times,  and  Riesbeck  has  depicted, 
1  warm  colours,  the  metaphysical  absurdities  of  the 
Austrian  professors,  and  the  abject  tone  of  slavery 
nd  flattery  which  pervades  even  the  little  solid  litera« 
ure  that  is  known;  for,  at  Vienna,  the  emperor  is 
^nsidered  as  the  successor  of  Augustus,  as  absolute 
tionarch  of  Germany;  while,  in  the  other  provinces  of 
hat  wide  region,  he  is  more  justly  regarded  as  a  nomi- 
nal head,  though  highly  respectable  as  king  of  Bohe- 
iniaand  Hungary.  In  the  medical  branch.  Van  Swieten, 
Storck,and  others  have  acquired  deserved  celebrity;  but 
though  Vienna  swarms  with  pretended  literati,  or  men 
vho  can  talk  and  write  nonsense  in  Latin,  there  are  a 
^w  who  have  acquired  a  shadow  of  reputation;  such 
^Stell,  Martini,  Denis,  and  Sonnerfels;  yet  the  first 
"^  a  Silesian,  and  Denis  from  Bavaria.  In  antiqui- 
les  occur  the  name  of  Froelich,  and  of  one  or  two 
Hher  numismatic  writers,  who  compose  vaat  volumes 
^pOQ  small  subjects. 
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Bohemia  and  Hungary  have  no  ancient  claims  to  li- 
terature.   Cosmas  of  Prague>  a  venerable  historiuv 
flourished  about  the  year  1130;  and  Hungary  has  a 
contemporary  father  of  history  in  the  anonymous  no- 
tary of  king  Bela.     Yet,  the  encouragement  given  to 
writers  by  the  celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus^  litde  sti- 
mulated native  literature,  for  Bonfinus  was  an  Italian* 
Nor  is  there  any  Hungarian  writer  particularly  cde- 
brated  among  the  modern  Latin  classicsi  nor  the  jor 
live  language  yet  known  by  any  work  commanding 
celebrity.     Baron  du  Bom,  a  native  of  TransylvaniSf 
has  written  many  able  works  in  natural  history;  but 
he  used  the  Latin  and  French  language.     An  enquiry 
into  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
letters  and   philosophy  in    the  Austrian  dominions, 
would  be  more  useful  than  the  bare  enumeration  o(  i 
few  names.    They  would  be  found  to  arise  from  lli^ 
coarseness  of  the  German  dialect,  and  the  absence  of 
the  Sclavonic  and  the  Hungarian  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages of  Europe  5  partly  from  numerous  wars  of  am* 
bition,  which  sometimes  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  state;  in  yet  greater  measure  from  the  military 
education  of  the  nobiHty,  or  rather  indeed  from  their 
ignorance,  for  many  consummate  officers  have  been 
men  of  letters  t  but,  above  all,  this  defect  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  metaphysical  bigotry  which  perverts 
the  rational  powers,  and  blights  every  bud  of  genius 
and  solid  knowledge.     The  books  prohibited  at  Vienna 
probably  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  Index  Expur* 
gatoriusj  and  though  the  government  has,  no  doubt,  a- 
light  to  watch  over  those  of  a  political  tendency,  yet 
this  jealousy  needs  not  to  be  extended  to  works  of 
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lere  science  written  by  heretics.  On  the  other  hand> 
>me  blame  mnst  doubtless  extend  to  authors  who  in- 
roduce  into  scientific  productions  their  political  dog- 
lata  and  visionary  views  of  social  perfection,  with 
ttacks  upon  established  forms  of  government,  totally 
mlike  the  procedure  of  the  ancient  philosopbers,  who 
^ere  teachers  of  content  and  moderation.  Yet  a  go- 
vernment should  select  the  happy  mean  between  that 
anatic  Hgotry,  which  alike  freezes  literature  and  every 
wanch  of  industry,  and  that  licentionsnets  of  the 
[>res8,  whicb,  by  wantonly  sapping  personal  reputation 
ind  the  laws,  tends  to  destroy  every  habit  of  virtue, 
Kod  can  lead  only  to  anarchy** 


THE    COMBATS   OF  THE   ALPHABET,   OR   THE  ORIGIN 
OF  PROVINCIAL  DIALECT. 

Teach  me»  some  power,  that  happy  art  o/  speech. 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in  gracious  words ! Rowk. 

A  GREAT  many  years  ago,  in  those  days  of  learning 
"which,  alas !  are  fled,  like  solemn  visions,  never  to  re- 
turn, at  least,  if  we  may  presume  to  judge  from  pre* 
lent  appearances,  a  very  violent  warfare  broke  out 
among  the  letters  which  compose  the  Englbh  alphabet. 

*  Is  not  the  chilling  influence  which  the  ingenious  author 
itttributes  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Austrian  government,  probably 
ninch  overrated  ?  Narrow  as  the  notions  of  that  government 
maybe,  we  have  never  heard  that  the  sentiments  of  the  govern, 
ment  of  Spain  have  been  supposed  more  liberal  ^  yet  the  lite« 
rature  of  Spain  is  highly  respectable  and  rich,  though  little 
known  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
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Many  very  ingenious  and  fabuldus  accounts  are  gifor 
of  the  origin  of  this  quarrel;  and^  if  we  were  not 
pinched  for  time  and  room,  we  should,  in  imitation  of 
our  comical  brother  historians,  set  our  poor  brains  tt 
work,  and  produce  a  number  of  marvellous  tales  which 
every  body  will  allow  to  be  very  pretty,  though  nobody  ^ 
will  allow  that  they  are  very  ti'ue. 

The  grand  foundation,  then,  of  this  contest,  origi" 
nated  in  the  partiality  of  many  celebrated  authors  2xA 
orators  of  the  day  to  particular  and  favourite  letters, 
in  expunging  some,  and  thrusting  others  in  violently 
by  the  Jiead  and  shoulders,  without  the  least'  apparent 
symptom  of  necessity  or  provocation.  The  injured 
letters  thinking  themselves  a  very  respectable  corps, 
rose,  vi  et  armis,  against  this  formidable  attack  on  their 
credit  and  validity. 

The  war  I  am  about  to  describe  will  have  an  evident 
advantage  over  many  other  recorded  contests.  For 
instance,  the  war  of  Troy,  the  battles  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  and  the  combats  of  the  cranes  and  the  pigmies 
may,  (be  it  spoken  with  all  due  reverence,)  be  termed 
poetical  wars;  now,  my  war  is  literal,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

In'  this  contest,  the  ever- renowned  great  A  was  tb^ 
most  formidable  leader  of  one  party,  and  the  truly 
magnanimous  gVeat  H  was  the  most  distinguished 
hero  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Both  these  warriors 
had  suffered  many  hardships,  having  b^n  most<  ban* 
barously  hacked  and  mangled  by  the  different*  oratort 
of  the  day:  besides  this,  they  were  spurred  on  bji  daily 
and  violent  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  each  other* 
Their  several  partisans  were  equally  violent  auid  vindio 
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five;  eadi  side  contdliptuously  rejecting  or  adding  its 
&Tourite  or  neglected  letter.  For  instance,  if  the 
animal  or  building  of  their  several  names  were  to  be 
mentioned^  the  enemy  of  H  would  talk  of  his  orse,  or 
bb  otoe,  and  so  forth.  In  some  particular  circum- 
stances,  (as  is  pretty  much  the  case  among  the  leaders 
of  all  partie*  and  factions,)  there  was  a  set  of  men 

\  who  did  not  scruple  to  drop  2l  smd\\  portion  of  their 
H-onef^.  The  admirers  of  H,  equally  vigilant  on  the 
other  8ide>  would  always  repair  any  loss  or  damage  he 
mstained  this  way^  by  placing  him  before  his  antago- 

l    iiist,  without  rhjrme  or  reason ;  they  were  resolved  to 

L    have  their  H-oxen^  their  H-altars,  and  their  H*orna* 

I    ments. 

I    •  V  and  W  stood  exactly  in  the  same  predicament. 

*  They  were  subalterns  in  the  two  opposite  factions,  and 
like  two  noisy  little  flies,  were  so  fond  of  their  finery, 
&nd  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  the  whole  army  was 
pestered  with  their  janglings.  V,  partial  to  himself, 
(oi  those  in  the  arimf  who  have  the  least  pretensions  are 

I  wort  apt  to  he,)  was  always  asking  W  V-y  he  V-as  so 
foolish  as  to  compare  with  him,  V-en  he  knew  it  V-as 
all  in  vain  ?  W  had  his  reply  ready,  and  would  often 
answer  that  it  was  W-ery  W-exatious,  but  that  W-irtue 
>  "wndd  W-anquish :  that  V  was  a  W-ile  W-arlet,  and 
as  sour  as  W-inegar. 

U,  another  inveterate  enemy  to  great  A,  look  every 
opportunity  of  Stepping  into  his  place,  and  peipetually 
talking  of  his  veng-u-nce,  and  his  defi-u-iice.  U> 
daring  the  whole  war,  continued  to  make  stolen 
marches  on  the  united  troops  of  A  and  I,  because  he 
said  he  was  cert-u-n  they  were  two  viU-u*ns. 
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£  and  R^  a  couple  6f  turblkfiftetteh,  Uke  pot 
swaggerers  as  they  were^  whenever  they  ooold  thioC'J 
their  noses  in  any  place^  never  had  the  good  maimin 
to  wait  for  an  invitation,  and  propriety  was  very  mvA 
shocked  at  the  improp^ER-idy  of  their  conduct. 

The  modern  orators^  anxious  as  they  were,  vM  it  I 
aid  qf  all  the  authors,  to  put  an  end  to  these  perpUxaig 
disputes,)  instead  of  appeasing,  added  fresh  fuel  to  tb0 
flames  of  discord  3  each  letter  insisting  that  he  codUI 
produce  an  equal  number  of  authorities  in  hb  favour^ 
to  those  his  antagonist  boasted  himself  able  to  brii^ 
forward. 

The  ladies  divided  their  favours  so  impartially 
AMONG  THEM  all,  onc  day  adopting  one  side,  and 
changing  their  nunds  the  next,  that  inost  learned  phi- 
losophers were  inadequate  to  name  the  parties  they 
either  countenanced  or  rejected. 

The  more  fashionable,  the  more  were  both  sexes  in 
cojtfusion;  but  the  critics  increased  that  confusion  inta 
a  **  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Now,  I  should  not  describe  my  battle  Uke  a  great 
scholar^  if  I  did  not  lug  in  a  number  of  ooDS  and  god- 
desses. It  is  the  fashion  to  introduce  these  gentlefolks 
into  the  epic  style  of  writing,  and  it  is  of  much  use 
to  our  modem  authors,  for  two  good  reasons:  firstj 
it  hath  becai  done  so  often^  that  it  costs  little  labour,  and 
no  invention.  Secondly^  and  with  us  a  very  materia 
point,  itjiils  up. 

Well,  then,  the  gods  and  goddesses  began  wranglinj 
and  fighting  Uke  so  many  devils;  Envy,  Malice,  ani 
Spleen  were  divided  between  both  parties :  Wisdom  wa 
for  neither. 
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Jcfve,  weary  of  thft  jar  about  nothings  called  a 
Dimcil  of  all  the  wits  and  critics  in  heaven. 

He  flatly  told  the  Wits  they  were  a  pack  of /oo/t; 
bey  murmured,  but  Truth,  touching  them  with  her 
rand^  confirnoed  the  decree.  He  pronounced  the  same 
eutence  against  the  critics,  who  immediately  began  to 
cnrenge  themselves  by  fimiing  fault  with  his  worksy 
oaintaining  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  the  efiect 
If  his  crjcn  invention;  that  light  was  darkness^  and 
larkness  light. 

Jove,  enraged^  told  them  they  were  as  pert  as  jack- 
daws^ as  vain  as  peacocks,  and  as  stupid  as  owls. 

Truth  cried.  Amen! 

He  then  sentenced  the  rebellious  critics  to  tear  each 
other  to  pieces;  they  immediately  fell  eagerly  to  work^ 
and  have  continued  the  practice  to  the  present  day. 
■  As  for  the  contending  letters,  they  were  sent  into 
banishment  to  various  provinces,  where  they  havfe  re^ 
mained  ever  since,  and  established  a  wide-extended 
empire  of  provincial  barbarism. 


GUIDO   FAWKfiS. 

GuiDo  Fawkes,  a  gentleman  and  an  officer  in  the 
Spanbh  service,  was  purposely  brought  from  Flanders 
to  assist  in  the  mine,  and  fire  the  train  under  the 
i>arliament  house.  Upon  the  prorogation  of  the  par- 
liament, he  returned  to  Flanders,  to  consult  with 
Owen  and  Sir  William  Stanley)  the  latter  of  whom 
hath  treacherously,  and  contrary  to  his  oath,  delivered 
up  Deventer,  a.  rich  town  in  Overyssel,  gaini^  from 
the  Spaniards  by  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester. 
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From  Flanders  Fawkes  went  to  Italf,  and  Ml 
thence  came  to  England^  where  he  passed  for  the  wnniil 
of  Piercy,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Guy  Johnflon'.' 

He  was  principally  employed  in  placing  the  goi* 
powder,  faggots,  &c.  in  proper  order  for  explosion;  aad 
at  the  same  time  for  concealment  for  too  curious  ob- 
servation; as  the  doors  of  the  cellar  were  left  opea  kt 
public  inspection,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Fawkes  was  apprehended  at  the  entrance  of  tlfi 
cellar-door,  about  midnight,  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevett^  ' 
(a  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  privy-chamber^  and  t  ' 
justice  of  peace  in  Westminster)  who  immediatd^ 
carried  him  before  the  privy  council;  before  whom  be 
affirmed,  that  had  he  been  within  the  doors  at  the  time 
of  his  apprehension,  he  would  have  blown  himself  vp^ 
with  all  those  that  were  about  him  at  the  time. 

He  was  afterwards  examined  at  Whitehall |  where 
no  man,  of  whatever  rank,  was  denied  access  or  speech 
with  him;  and,  notwithstanding  the  continued  teasing^ 
and  impertinent  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  it  wif 
observed,  he  neither  changed  countenance  nor  lost  his 
temper  the  whole  day;  treating  the  better  sort  with 
contemptuous  scorn,  and  jestingly  mocking  the  rest. 
-  He  was  from  the  council  conveyed  to  the  Towerj 
where,  although  he  was  showed  and  threatened  with 
the  rack,  he  still  seemed  fixed  in  his  first  purpose  of 
denying  any  accomplice  whatever;  and  it  is  assertedi 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  make  what  confession  he  did 
from  the  following  circumstance  being  told  him/ upon 
such  authority  as  he  could  not  doubt. 

"  There  was  a  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Tichmarsb-Grrore^ 
in  Northamptonshire^  who  was  in  great  esteem  with 
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uog  James.  This  Mr.  Pickering  had  a  hone  of 
pecial  note  for  twifhiess,  on  which  he  used  to  hunt 
rith  the  king.  A  little  before  the  blow  was  to  be 
pven,  Mr.  EJeies,  one  of  the  con^iratorsy  and  bro* 
faivui-law  to  Mr.  Pickering,  borrowed  this  hone 
tf  bun»  and  oooTeyed  him  to  London  upon  a  bloody 
Umga,  which  was  thus  contrived.  Fawkes,  upon  the 
hy  of  the  iataX  blow,  was  appomted  to  retire  into 
k.  George's  Fields,  where  this  horse  was  to  attend 
lim,  to  further  his  escape  (as  they  made  him  believe) 
18  ioofi  as  the  parliament  should  be  blown  up.  It  was 
likewise  contrived  that  Mr.  Pickering,  who  was  noted 
fisr  a  puritan,  should  that  morning  be  murdered  in  his 
bed,'  and  secretly  conveyed  away;  and  also  that 
Pawkes,  as  soon  as  be  came  into  St.  George's  Fields, 
should  be  there  murdered,  and  so  mangled,  that  he 
coukl  not  be  known :  upon  which  it  was  to  be  spread 
abroad,  that  the  puritans  had  blown  up  the  parliament 
house)  and  the  better  to  make  the  world  believe  it, 
tkeie  was  Mr.  Pickering,  with  his  choice  horse,  ready 
to  sscapej  but  that  stirred  up  some,  who  seeing  the 
keinousness  of  the  fact,  and  him  ready  to  escape,  in  de- 
testation of  so  horrible  a  deed,  fell  upon  him  and 
kewed'him  to  pieces;  and  to  make  it  more  clear,  there 
Via  his  horse,  known  to  be  of  specid  speed  and  swift- 
BCtt,  ready  to  carry  him  away;  and  upon  this  rumour, 
a  massacre  should  have  gone  through  the  whole  land 
^ipoQ  the  puritans." 

Whea  the  contrivance  of  this  plot  was  thus  disco- 
^«nd  by  some  of  the  conspiraton,  and  Fawkes,  who 
^  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  made  acquainted  with 
K  whereas  before,  he  was  nuui^  to  believe  by  his  com* 
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panions,  that  he  should  be  bountifully  rewarded  for 
that  his  good  service  to  the  catholic  cause,  now  pea 
ceiving,  that  on  the  contrary,  his  death  had  beencoO' 
trived  by  them,  he  thereupon  freely  confessed  all  tkik 
he  knew  concerning  that  horrid  conspiracy,  which,  bs^ 
fore,  all  the  torments  of  the  rack  could  not  force  hia 
to  do. 

The  truth  of  this  was  attested  by  Mr.  William  Per* 
kins,  who  had  U  from  Mr.  Clement  Cotton,  to  whott 
Mr.  Pickering  gave  the  above  relation. 

Guy  Fawkes  was  executed  with  Thomas  Winttf) 
Ambrose  Rookwood,  and  Robert  Keies,  within  the 
Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  not  far  from  tbeptf" 
liament  house,  January  31,  1606L 


INDEPENDENCE  IS  A  DREAR. 
*'  No  one  lives  for  himself.'*  St.  Paul. 

An  independent  man  is  a  glorious  object  in  thecfft 
but  in  practice  an  impossibility.     Independence  is  ^ 
state  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  laws  d 
nations.     With  regard  to  the  former,  look  through  tb0 
whole  creation,  and  you  will  see  how  beautifully  it  i^ 
contrived;  that  every  thing  alive,  or  inanimate,  shall 
be  linked  together  in  a  chain  of  progressive  depcndcar 
cies.    The  flower  cannot  blossom  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  sun :  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempered  bf 
the  shower.     The  moisture  of  April  prepares  the  earth 
for  the  fragrance  of  May:  the  glow  of  June  ripens  the 
fruits  of  summer,  and  produces  the  vari^pUed  beau* 
ties  of  the  vegetable  world ! 
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Take  a. short  view  of  the  animal  system.  Man 
^^aches  the  horse  to  be  obedient;  the  horse^  in  return, 
^erotes  his  service  to  the  use  of  man.  The  milk  of 
^he  cow  would  be  painful^  were  it  not  relieved  by  the 
cacertion  of  human  industry,  and  human  industry  is  re* 
Warded  by  the  produce.  The  faithful  dog  loves  the 
iDaster  by  whom  he  is  fed^  the  man  is  indebted  to  the 
bmte  for  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  flock ;  a  new  debt 
«f  gratitude  here  begins;  and  thus  you  may  stretch  the 
line  from  theant^  or  the  mole-hill^  to  the  .bulky  ele«> 
pbant. 

£very  thing  exists  by  favour,  obligation^  and  the 
.  dependency  which  some  affect  to  treat  with  scorn. 
I^an,  of  all  others,  has  the  reason  most  potent  for  ad« 
miration  of  this  benevolent  system.  The  most  help« 
less  tribe  of  animals,  he  is  dependent  from  his  birth. 
I  Bom  almost  without  instinct,  he  comes  into  the  world 
a  crying,  feeble  creature.  Indebted  to  his  mother  an<V  , 
his  nurse  for  years  that  his  brains  are  not  dashed  out; 
unable  to  procure  sustenance  for  an  hour,  he  owes  all 
t  bis  boasted  faculties  to  the  industry  of  others.  He  gleans 
one  idea  in  this  place,  a  second  in  another,  and  all  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  so  ridiculously  proud,  is  but 
one  vast  loan,  for  which  he  has  been  a  dependent  on 
the  invention  and  the  ingenuity  of  other  men.  He  ar- 
rives at  boyhood:  were  he  then  left  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent agent,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  would 
become  of  him  ?  He  might  run  about  like  a  wild  cat,  or 
[  a  monkey,  and  the  glory  of  the  creation  be  degraded  to 
^  the  state  of  a  brute.  Nature  has  ordained  dependence 
I  88  the  origin^  the  final  cause  of  emancipation  and 
freedom. 
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W'c  now  take  man  in  his  last  and  most  importliii 
state:  he  has  reached  the  age  of  tme-and-twentj-- 
what  is  he  then?  .Without  the  etperience  of  nei 
double  his  age,  he  would  -be  a  cork  floating  on  the  sup 
face  of  a  troubled  ocean;  a  mere  feather^  subject  to 
ever)'  gust  of  passion,  every  pufF  of  caprice !  Depend- 
ency still  preserves  him :  he  depends  on  a  father  for 
instruction,  on  a  friend  for  advice,  on  a  wife  for  love, 
t>n  a  child  for  duty,  on  the  world  for  every  thing!  A 
man  abstracted  from  all  these  ties  is  a  savage;  he  is  a 
monster  divided  from  his  S))ecie8,  a  link  hewn  off  from 
the  long  general  chain  I  A  social  savage  is  a  farce,  a 
jest,  a  grimace !  No  man  ever  was,  can,  or  will  be  a 
really  independc-it  man.  The  rich  must  depend  upoft 
the  poor  for  labour,  the  poor  on  the  rich  for  support; 
thus  the  grand  machtne  moves  on  in  sublime  simpli- 
city, jarring  atoms  are  composed,  and  every  thing  findi 
its  pro{)er  level.  It  is  this  teaches  the  parent  to  watch 
its  little  offspring;  it  is  this  instructs  the  pious  youth 
to  remunerate  parents*  kindness,  when  second  child* 
hood  makes  the  father  again  depend  for  life  on  the 
being  to  whom  he  has  'given  it. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOLAX,  OR  THE  GHOST  OF  A 

SCRAG  OF  MUTTON. 

In  the  days  that  are  past,  by  the  banks  of  a  stream 

Whose  waters  but  softly  were  flowing. 
With  ivy  overgrown,  an  old  mansion-house  stood. 
That  was  built  on  the  skirt  of  a  chilling  damp  wood, 
Where  the  yew-tree  and  cypress  were  growing. 


villagers,  shook  as  they  pass'd  by  the  doora^ 
When  they  rested  at  eve  from  their  labours} 
1  the  traveller  many  a  furlong  went  round, 
kis  ears  once  admitted  the  terrific  sound 
Of  the  tale  that  was  told  by  the  neighbours. 


ry  said^  that  the  house  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood 
By  a  saucer^ ey*d  Ghost  was  infested j 
hich  .filTd  ev'ry  heart  with  confusion  and  fright^ 
assuming  strange  shapes  in  the  dead  o'the  night. 
Shapes  monstrous,  and  foul|  and  detested. 


)d  trul^  they  said — and  the  Master  well  knew 
That  the  ghost  was  the  greatest  of  evils: 
>r  no  sooner  the  bell  of  the  mansion  toU'd  one, 
lan  the  frolioksome  imp  in  a  fury  began 
To  caper  like  ten  thousand  devils, 

«appear*d  in  all  forms  the  most  strange  and  uncoutb-*- 

Sure  never  was  goblin  so  daring! 
e  uttered  loud  shrieks  and  most  horrible  cries, 
on'd  his  body  and  bones,  and  bis  rweet  lUtle  ^e$, 

Till  his  impudence  grew  beyond  bearing* 


m  it  this  nick  o*time,  as  the  Master's  sad  heart 

With  anguish  and  sorrow  was  swelling, 
•  (murd  that  a  Scholar,  with  science  replete, 
^  of  mystical  lore  as  an  egg  is  with  meat^ 
Had  taken  at  Cambridge  a  dwelling. 
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The  Scholar  was  vtn'd  in  all  magical  arts. 

Most  famous,  was  he  throughout  College: 
To  the  Red  Sea  fall  many  an  unquiet  ghost^ 
To  repose  with  King  Fharoah  and  hu  mighty  host. 
He  had  scnt^  through  his  powerful  knowledge. 


To  thb  Scholar  so  leam*d»  the  Master  he  went, 

And,  as  lowly  he  bent  with  submission. 
Told  the  freaks  of  the  Ghost,  and  the  horrible  frigbd 
That  pre-,  ented  his  household  from  resting  o*night^ 
And  offer  d  this  humble  petition: 


^'  That  he^  the  said  Scholar,  in  wisdom  so  tme. 
Would  the  mischievous  fiend  lay  in  fetters; 
And  send  him^  in  torments  for  ever  to  dwells 
To  the  nethermost  pit  of  the  nethermost  hell. 
For  destroying  the  sleep  of  Ids  betters,' 
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The  Scholar,  so  vers*d  in  all  mystical  lore. 

Told  the  Master  his  pray* r  should  be  granted;—' 
Then  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled  with  speed. 
And,  perch *d  on  the  back  of  the  cream-colour*d  steec 
Trotted  oflf  to  the  house  that  was  haunted. 


He  enter*d  the  doort  at  the  fall  o*th6  night— 

The  trees  of  the  forest  'gan  shiver; 
The  hoarse  raven  croak*d,  and  blue  burnt  the  lightf 
The  owl  loudly  shriek*d,  and,  pale  with  affright. 
The  servants  like  aspins  did  quiver. 
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Biing  some  turnips  and  milk!**  tfae  Scholar  he  cry*d. 

In  a  voice  like  the  echoing  thunder— 
'hey  brought  him  some  turnips,  and  suet  beside^ 
ome  milk  and  a  spoon^  and  his  motions  they  ey'd^ 
Quite  lost  in  conjecture  and  wonder. 


le  took  up  the  turnips  and  peeVd  off  the  skin. 

Put  them  into  a  pot  that  was  boiling; 
Spread  a  table  and  cloth,  and  made  ready  to  sup, 
rhen  caird  for  a  fork,  and  the  turnips  fish'd  up 
In  a  hurry^'for  they  were  arspoiling, 

Hfrinash*d  up  the  turnips  with  butter  and  milk)— - 

The  hail  at  the  casement  'gan  clatter  j 
Yet  the  Scholar  ne*er  heeded  the  tempest  without. 
But,  raising  his  eyes,  and  turning  about, 
Ask'd  the  maid  for  a  small  wooden  platter. 

He  mash*d  up  the  turnips  with  butter  and  milk— 

The  storm  came  on  thicker  and  faster : 
^e  lighlinings  blue  flash'd,  and  with  terrific  din 
«)tt  wind  at  each  crevice  and  cranny  came  in,. 
Tearing  up  by  the  roots  lath  and  plaster^ 

He  mash*d  up  the  turnips  with  butter  and  milk**- 

The  mess  would  have  ravished  a  glutton  j 
^hen,.  loi*  hu  sharp  bones  hardly  cover*d  with  skin, 
*^  Ghost,  from  a  nook  o'er  the  window  peep*d  in, 
lor  the  form  of  a  Boil's  Schaq  ojp  Mutton. 


\ 
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'^  Ho!  ho!'*  said  the  Ghost,  ''what  art  d<ung  below?* 

The  Scholar  looked  up  in  a  twinkling — 
**  The  times  are  too  bad  to  affbfd  any  meat. 
So,  to  render  my  turnips  more  pleasant  to  eat, 
A  few  grains  of  pepper  Tm  sprinkling." 


Then  he  caught  iip  a  fork,  and  the  Mutton  he  wAi% 

And  sous*d  it  at  once  in  the  platter; 
Threw  o*er  it  some  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  ht. 
And  before  the  poor  Ghost  could  tell  what  he  was  at. 
He  was  gone !— -like  a  mouse  down  the  throat  of  a  cat^ 

And  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter*! 


*  The  idea  of  this  tale  was  derired  from  the  foUowiag  ra* 
lation,  which  the  writer  met  with  in  a  miscellaneous  Tohuns 
entitled  Tbb  Glianii.  The  relation  itself  is  proiessed  to 
hare  been  extracted  from  a  work  called,  Jadksoit's  State  tf  ikt 
Defitnetf  P*  97* 

"  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  Oxford  scholar,  hath  to  nf 
certain  knowledge  and  belief*  cured  many  disordert,  and  laid, 
the  ghosts  of  many  disturbed  people,  when  no  other  persoo 
could  do  them.    In  a  village  where  I  lived,  I  do  know  that 
there  was  a  great  house,  a  mansion-house,  haunted  by  a  spirit 
that  turned  itself  into  a  thousand  shapes  and  forms,  but  gene* 
tally  came  in  the  figure  of  a  boiled  scrag  of  mutton,  md  had 
bafllcdaBd  defied  the  learned  men  of  both  univerattiei }  but 
this  being  told  to  my  friend,  who  was  a  descendant  and  reUtiaa 
of  the  learned  Friar  Bacon,  he  undertook  to  lay  it,  and  that, 
even  without  his  books  $  and  it  was  done  in  this  manner :  he 
ordered  some  water  to  be  put  into  a  clean  skillet,  that  was 
new,  and  never  been  on  the  fire.     When  the  water  bmled,  he  ■ 
himself  pulled  off  his  hat  and  shoes,  and  then  took  seven  tur- 
nips, which  he  pared  with  a  small  penknife  that  had  been 
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TBB  MEW  HOTEL. 

The  Speech  of  a  German  to  his  friends, 

'A  home  which  chauiset  so  often  its  inhabitants  is  not  a  palace, 
but  a  caravansery."  Spectator. 

bwas  my  first  intention,  my  honourable  friends,  when 
I  WIS  introduced  into  this  house,  to  have  read  to  you  a 
kuned  treatise,  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
fte  literary  world,  I  should  have  set  out  with  a  dif- 
tttne  on  architecture,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
a  the  sequel,  of  my  own  house.  I  should  have  cited 
tbe  habitation  of  the  Troglodites,  the  ark  of  Noah,  the 
Wer  of  Babel,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  palace  of 
iemiramis,  and  all  the  renowned  edifices  of  ancient 
md  modem  history.  I  had  even  taken  down  the  titles 
if  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  which  I  considered  as 
i  mme,  oat  which  I  should  have  extracted  all  my  eru- 
lition.  To  be  brief,  I  might  possibly  have  produced 
I  most  learned  dissertation,  if  I  had  not  reflected  what 
I  pitifal  figure  my  house  would  have  made,  brought 
npOD  the  canvas  along  with  the  palace  of  Semiramis  or 

vbbed  and  whetted  on  a  loadstone,  and  put  them  into  the 
rater.  When  they  were  boiled,  he  ordered  some  butter  to  be 
Belted  in  a  new-glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and  then  mashed  the 
nrnips  in  it*  Just  as  this  was  finished,  I  myself  saw  the 
host,  in  the  ibrm  of  a  boiled  scrag  of  mutton,  peep  in  at  the 
rwdow,  which  I  gave  him  notice  of,  and  he  stuck  his  fork 
ito  him,  and  aoused  both  him  and  the  turnips  into  a  pewter 
isb,  and  eat  both  up.  And  the  house  was  ever  after  quiet 
Ml  sdll .  Now  this  1  should  not  have  believed ,  or  thought  true, 
St  I  ftood  byt  and  saw  the  whole  ceremoqy  performed  II!" 

^5 
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the  church  of  St.  Peter;  and  if  my  vanity  had  not  beet 
humbled  by  the  recollection  of  the  caverns  of  the  Trof" 
lodites,  and  the  conviction  that  our  habitations  at  bcfll 
are  but  gaudy  and  commodions  tombs.  In  my  discouiw 
I  compared  the  system  of  the  sciences  to  the  tilnbe^' 
work  of  my  house  j  philosophy  to  the  tower  of  Babelf 
where  the  workmen  could  not  understand  each  other; 
theology  to  a  house  without  foundation ;  medicine  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Troglodites^  who  labour  nnder 
ground  concealed  from  human  eyes.  I  had  even  filled 
two  sheets  of  ipy  work,  and  carried  on  my  comparisoiift 
without  interruption,  when  I  happened  to  hear  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  between  a  mechanic  and  his  man^  who 
were  at  work  in  the  adjoining  chamber : 

"This  is  a  fine  house/*  said  the  master,  '*  and  well 
lighted." 

'*  True,"  replied  the  man-;  *'  especially  compared 
with  that  which  will  be  the  last  abode  of  him  who 
built  it." 

•*  But,  at  least,  in  that,"  rejoined  the'master,  "a  man 
is  at  rest." 

4 

I  threw  down  my  pen :  the  few  words  I  bad  hear^ 
furnished  an  ample  field  for  reflection. — ^Yes,  it  is  W 
too  true,  said  I  to  myself,  that  our  projects  and  desired 
when  we  consider  what  our  last  great  coat,  (as  tb^ 
Abbe  Voisenon  used  to  call  his  coffin),  infallibly  mus 
be,  are  much  too  vast  and  too  eager.  But  should  w( 
for  this  be  content,  like  monks,  to  dwell  in  cells,  con 
template  only  death's  heads,  and  recite  nothing  bu 
mcmaUo  moris  ?  The  Creator  adorns  the  tomb  of  mai 
with  flowers,  and  his  very  coffin  exhibits  the  colour  tba 
is  the  symbol  of  hope.    Why  then  should  not  I  adori 
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ind  beautifjT  mj  bouse?  In  the  same  proportion  that 
way  last  abode  shall  be  tranquil^  solemn^  and  confined, 
Aould  this  I  now  inhabit  be  spacious,  gsty,  and  busy. 
All  the  persons  I  love  best  shall  live  with  me  beneath 
its  roof^  or  at  least,  assemble  oftea  there,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  joy  and  friendi^hip.     Yes,  joy  iihall  consecrate 
these  walls;  peace  shall  be  our  inmate}  the  gentlest 
•lumbers  shall  refresh  our  senses;  and  never  shall  the 
tear  of  despair  fall  on  our  unsullied  boards.     I  theil 
paused:    **  Merciful  God,"  exclaimed  I,  raising  my 
liands  to  heaven,  after  a  moment  of  recollection,  "  how 
"nin  a  being  is  man,  when  he  depends  on  a  constant 
series  of  pros^ietity !   I'his  house  may  exist  for  a  hun- 
dred years !    How  many  different  persons  may  in  that 
interval  be  its  inhabitants ! — kvery  room  may  witness 
'    the  tears  of  misfortune,  and  every  l)ed  be  the  receptacle 
of  a  corporeal  sufferer!  It  will,  perhaps,  belong  to  some 
wretched  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  its  walls  will  echo  no 
other  sounds  for  forty  years  than  his  cries.     At  this 
moment,  I  see  before  me  the  father  of  a  family  on  his 
death-bedj  his  wife,  with  his  children  at  her  side,  con- 
templating, in  the  silence  of  despair,  the  wasted  figure 
of  her  expiring  husband !    But,  gracious  God  !  it  can* 
not  be,  that  no  sounds  but  those  of  grief  shall  here  be 
l»eard!    No;  happiness  shall  have  its  turn  with  sorrow, 
in  my  dwelling;  should  I  at  some  time  or  other  expe« 
rience  the  rigours  of  fate,  I  would  say  with  a  smil&— 
"this  I  have  merited. — But  my  wife!    my  brother! 
Oh  God !  their  sufferings  I  could  not  support !  should 
fate  pursue  either  of  these  with  misfortunes,  where 
•hould  I  find  consolation?    Ah!  had  I  but  a  child!  he. 
Ignorant  of  sorrow^  would  smile  and  sport  around  us; 
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ofj  were  he  more  advanced  in  age^  would^  witb 
hopes  and  projects,  rejoice  our  anxioos  hearts.** 

Bnt^  wherefore  do  we  for  eier  complain?  is  th 
heing  so  unfortunate^  on  whom  a  ray  of  hope  doec 
ihine>  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  througl 
darkness  of  night?  Does  not  the  light  of  eternal 
rise  upon  the  unfortunate,  as  the  sun  in  the  midi 
darkness?  Is  not  the  unfortunate  permitted  to  unfol 
his  griefs  to  the  heing  whom  he  lores,  and  by  whom 
belored?  God  of  infinite  goodness!  can  this  consoli 
be  taken  from  the  moat  unhappy  of  the  human  r 
If  he  b  alone  in  the  world,  if  he  has  not  a  single  h 
to  whom  he  can  communicate  his  sorrows,  may  be 
cast  his  eyes  to  heaven?  Will  he  not  there  fin 
friend,  a  protector,  a  &ther?  If  misfortune  must 
enter  within  the  threshold  of  my  door,  ah!  let  it  t 
the  form  of  a  weeping  angel!  not  as  a  fury  to  des 
the  tranquillity  of  my  souL 

Dark  and  small  is  our  last  abode,  but  there  is  pc 
Let  me  approach  it  with  resignation,  even  with  [ 
sure.  And,  oh!  if  ever  I  must  quit  this  dwelling 
it  be  with  the  same  resignation,  the  same  plea 
which  I  felt  when  I  entered  it. 

Ah !  I  have  one  more  wish,  but  I  desire  what  is 
possible;   yet  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  form 
wishes.    May  we  all,  my  wife,  my  brother,  and  J, 
this  dwelling  at  the  same  instant 
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GONDOLIKS. 

ABM»d. 

In  the  Style  of  Hit  Andent  Reliqwt. 

The  night  it  was  dark^'  and  the  moon  it  shone 

Serenely  on  the  sea^ 
And  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rifted  rock 

They  murmur*d  pleasantly. 

When  Gondoline  roam*d  along  the  shofey 

A  maiden  full  fair  to  the  sight ; 
Though  k>ye  had  made  bleak  the  rose  oa  her  cheeky 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear>  and  the  silent  tear 

It  fill*d  her  faint-blue  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard^  in  fancy's  ear. 

Her  Bertrand*s  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  king's  men. 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  6ght  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  passed  away>    - 

And  many  a  rollii^  year. 
But  nothing  the  maid  from  Palestine 

Could  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oil  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

.The  Ocean's  misty  face; 
Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 

She  on  the  waves  could  trace. 
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And  such  a  fight  af  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 

A  burning  cauldron  stood  in  the  midst> 
The  flame  was  fierce  and  high. 

And  all  the  caye,  so  wide  and  long. 
Was  plainly  seen  therebj. 

And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 
Twelve  wither*d  witches  stood : ' 

Their  waists' were  bound  with  living  snakes. 
And  their  hair  was  stiff  with  Uood. 

Their  hands  were  gory  too^  and  red 
And  fiercely  flam'd  their  eyes; 

And  they  were  mutt*ring  indbtinct 
Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  joined  their  han^ts. 

And  utter'd  a  joyous  cry. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danc*d  right  merrily. 

And  now  they  stopt^  and  each  prepar'd 

To  tell  what  she  had  done. 
Since  last  the  lady  of  the  night. 

Her  waning  course  had  run. 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline, 
Thick  weeds  her  face  did  vdl. 

And  she  lean'd  fearful  forwarder. 
To  hear  the  dreadful  tale« 
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le  first  arose:  She  said  she'd  seen 

Rare  sport,  since  the  blind  cat  inew*d: 

ie*d  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  siere^ 
And  a  jovial  storm  had  brew*d. 

le  called  around  the  winged  winds. 

And  rais*d -a  devilish  rout; 
M  she  laugh*d  so  loud,  the  peals  were  heard 

Full  fifteen  leagues  about. 

he  said  there  was  a  little  hark 

Upon  the  roaring  wave^ 
^  there  was  a  woman  there  who*d  been 

To  see  her  husband's  grave. 

^d  the  had  got  a  child  in  her  arms. 

It  was  her  only  child, 
nd  ofl  its  little  infant  pranks 

Her  heavy  heart  beguiled. 

^  there  was  too,  in  that  same  bark, 

A  father  and  his  son ; 
he  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 

Was  old  and  woe-begone* 

^  when  the  teoipest  waxed  strongs 
And  the  bark  could  no  more  il*bide» 

he  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devils  cried. 

"he  mother  clasp*d  her  orphan  chOd 

Unto  her  breast,  and  wept; 
Ad,  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms. 

The  careless  baby  slept. 
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And  she  told  how,  in  the  shape  o*  the  wiiid> 

As  manfuUy  it  roar*d. 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  the  in£u)t*&  h^ 

And  threw  it  overboard. 

And  to  have  seen  the  mother's  pangs, 
*Twa8  a  glorious  sight  to  Fee; 

The  crew  could  scarcely  hold  her.  down 
From  jumping  in  the 
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The  hag  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  herhand]^. 

And  it  was  soft  and  fair. 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child 

To  have  had  such. lovely  hair. 

And  she  said,  the  father  in  his  arms 

He  held  his  aickly  son. 
And  his  dying  throes-they  fast  arose. 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throttled  the  youth  with  her  sinewy  hands/ 

And  his  face  grew  deadly  bluei 
And  the  father  he  tore  his  thin  grey  hair. 

And  kiss'd  the  livid  hue. 

And  then  she  told,  how  she  bor*d  a  hole 

In  the  bark,  and  it  fill'd  away: 
And  't]vas  rare  to  hear,  how  some  did  swear. 

And  some  did  vow,  and  pray. 

The  man  and  woman,  they  soon  were  dead. 
The  sailors  their  strength  did  urge ;   - 

But  the  billows  that  beat,  were  their  winding-sheet^ 
And  the  winds  sung  theic  funeral  dirge» 
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s  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high, 
id  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

le  second  begun,  she  said  she  had  done 
The  task  that  Queen  Becat'  had  set  her, 

nd  that  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil. 
Had  never  accompl'ish^d  a  better. 

le  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman. 

And  she  had  a  daughter  fair, 
iThose  evil  habits  fiilM  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care. 

he  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  he, 
.nd  oft  the  woman,  him  against^    ' 

Did  murmur  ^evously. 

nd  the  hag  had  work*d  the  daughter  up 

To  murder  her  old  mother, 
bat  then  she  might  seize  on  all  her  goods. 

And  wanton  with  her  lover. 

tiid  one  night  as  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed, 
md  pondering  sorely  on  the  life 

Her  wicked  daughter  led, 

he  heard  her  footstep  on  the  floor. 
And  she.rais'd  her  pallid  head, 

Lnd  she  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  kmfe. 
Approaching  to  her  bed. 
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And  she  said,  my  child,  I'm  vety  i\X^ 

I  have  not  long  to  liye^ 
Now  kiss  my  cftcek,  that  ere  I  die 

Thy  sins  I  may  forgive. 

And  the  murdVess  bent  to  kiA  her  cheek. 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp,  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  feUintenty 
And  hard- she  begg'd  for  life.. 

But  pray*n  would  notbihg  her  avail. 
And  she  scream'd  loud  with  fear; 

But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  screaids 
Could  reach  no  humaa  ear. 

And,  though  that  she  was'sicllr  and  oldr. 
She  struggled  hard,  and  fought. 

The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  through 
Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat. 

And  the  hag  she  held  the  fingers  up» 

The  skin  was  mangled  sore. 
And  they  all  agreed  a  nobler  deed 

Was  never  done  before. 

And  she  threw  the  fingers  Tn  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high, 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danc*d  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose  t  She  said  she'd  been 

To  Holy  Palestine } 
And  seen  more  Mood  in  one  short  day 

Than  they  had  seen  in  nine. 
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w  Gondoline,  whh  fiearfal  6l4pi^ 

DrcNxr  nearer  to  the  flame, 
'  much  £he  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  bappless  lover*8  name.' 

3  hag  related  then  the  ^porta  . 

Of  that  eventful  day, 
len  on  the  well-contested  field 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

i  said,  that  she  in  human  gore. 

Above  the  knees  did  wade, 
d  that  no  tongue  could  tmly  teR 

The  tricks  she  there  had  playki, 

ere  was  a  gallant  featured  youth. 
Who  like  a  hero  fought 5 
kiss'd  a  bracelet  on  his  wrist^ 

• 

And  evVy  danger  sought,    . 

d  in  a  vassal's  garb  disguis'd 

Unto  the  knight  she  8ue$, 
d  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comeB^ 

And  brings  unwelcome  news. 

at  three  days  ere  she  bed  embark*d. 

His  love  had  given  her  band 
ito  a  wealthy  Thane :«— and  thought.  « 

'  Him  dead  in  holy  land. 

d  to  have  seen  how  he  did  writhe 

When  this  her  tale  she  told, 
vould  have  made  a  wizard  s  blood 

Within  1)18  heart  run  cold.  .  . 
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Then  fierce  he  spurr'd  hu  warrior  steed^ 

And  sought  the  battle's  bed: 
And  8oon«  all  mangled  o*er  with  woundi. 

He  on  the  cold  turf  bled. 

And  from  his  smoking  corse  she  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two. 
She  ceas'd,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloody  trophy  drew. 

The  eyes  were  starting  from  their  socks. 

The  mouth  it  ghastly  grinn*d^ 
And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow^ 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinn*d. 

Twas  Bertrand's  Head  ! !  With  a  horrible screaff 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring. 
And  from  her  fearful  hiding-place 

She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled,—  the  cauldron  simk^ 
Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome. 

And  hullow  peals  of  laughter  came 
Resounding  through  the  gloom. 

Insensible,  the  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground; 
Aiui  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke,— she  half  arose,— -and  wild. 

She  cast  a  honid  glare, 
The  sounds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled. 

And  all  wad  stillness  there^ 
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.  tl^ugh  an  awning  in  the  rock» 
Tbe  moon  it  sweetly  shone, 
showed  a  river  in  the  cave 
Which  dismally  did  moap. 

stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep 
As  it  rush'd  the  rocks  between, 
fFer*d  well^  for  madness  iir'd 
The  breast  of  Grondoline. 

plunged  in,  the  torrent  moan*d 
With  its  accustom *d  sound, 
1  hollow  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Again  rebellow'd  round. 

!  maid  was  seen  no  more.— -But  oft 
Her  ghost  is  known  to  glide, 

midnight's  silent,  solemn  hour^ 
Along  the  ocean*s  side. 


Glance  on  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

'  Behold  the  mountains  lessening  as  they  rise. 
Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies."     Pori. 

der  to  catch  the  most  prominent  features  of  sa 
18  and  vust  an  object  as  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
^TG  must  take  our  stand  at  a  dbtance,  we  must 
light  of  particular  parts,  and  yield  up  otir  minds 
te  general  impression  that  results  from  the 
'•  In  so  wild  a  field,  he  who  should  attempt  to 
•be  every  thing,  would  in  fact  describe  nothing. 
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An  endless  repetidon  of  hills,  glens»  rivers,  imys^cntb) 
and  other  minutiae  would  divert  the  attention  from  the 
main  object.  Vistas  must  be  cut  through  the  wood, 
lest  we  lose  ourselves  amidst  its  endless  recesses,  and 
the  multitude  of  its  shrubs  and  trees.  And  as  such 
vistas  open  new  prospects  beyond  the  forest  in  which 
we  wander,  so,  in  viewing  the  face  of  a  country,  we 
rise  by  abstraction  to  a  point  of  elevation,  from  wboioe 
we  look  down  on  mountains,  vales,  and  seas,  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  magnificent  object.  We  have  a 
glimmering  prospect  of  the  highways,  if  I  may  be  allo^ 
the  metaphor,  by  which  nature  carries  on,  and  unites 
her  operations. 

In  the  more  broken  and  rugged  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
it  looks  as  if  hundreds  of  mountains  had  been  dashed 
into  thousands  of  fragments,  scattered  about  a  vast  plsio* 
Rocks  after  rocks,  which  recal  to  tne  mind  the  fahu* 
lous  wars  of  the  giants,  exhibited  indisputable  traces  of 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  has  certainly 
happened,  although  in  ages  so  remote  as  to  be  rec^)rded 
only  in  those  marks,  which  we  every  where  find,  o» 
violence  and  destruction.  Here  and  there,  amidst  so' 
litary  and  precipitous  crags,  a  miserable  hut  is  seeiij 
and  frequent  pools  of  water.  In  such  of  the  intervening 
spaces  as  are  im|)ervious  to  the  plough,  the  poor  native 
digs  the  soil  with  his  mattock,  that  he  may  raise  a  fei^ 
potatoes  and  some  other  vegetables,  or  ga fliers  the  shor^ 
and  scanty  grass  with  his  sickle  or  hook.  But  in  com' 
pensation  for  this  sterility,  the  land,  far  indented  a^ 
frequent  and  almost  regular  intervals,  offers  to  the  \%* 
dustry  of  the  fisherman,  and  the  amusement  of  Ui< 
sportsman,  great  abundance-and  varietur  of  fish:  -whiU 
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b(^h  the  sea  and  frequent  lakes  and  pools  of  water, 
breed  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
To  the  botanist  Scotland  affords  a  field  equally  rich 
as  to  the  sportsman.  Its  indigenous  plants  are  chiefly 
mo8s,  heath,  fern;  a  species  of  liquorice  called  curiy 
matd,  berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  black  thorn^  the  oak, 
the  hazel,  the  aller  or  arne,  the  elder,  and  above  all, 
the  birch,  and  the  fir.  Moss  is  found  in  every  part  of 
Scotland,  and  at  all  heights  in  the  atmosphere:  heath, 
fern,  and  currymauls  not  so  far  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  shrubs  bearing  berries,  on  plains  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains;  the  black  thorn,  the  oak, 
the  hazel  and  the  elder,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  mountains  and  the  lower  hills;  the  aller 
or'ame,  which  b  also  found  in  marshy  places  in  the 
alleys,  thrives  at  a  greater  height  than  those  in  the 
^mosphere;  the  fir,  which  spreads  itself,  when  unop- 
posed, and  domineers,  as  it  were,  over  all  the  shrubs 
uid  trees  of  the  plain,  and  which  also  triumphs  over 
Hills  and  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  does  not  how- 
ever possess  so  wide  a  domain  as  the  fragrant  birch^ 
^hich  is  found  in  those' northerly  latitudes  and  elevated 
^ons  in  the  atmosphere,  where  almost  all  vegetation 
*^8  to  sicken  and  die,  and  to  leave  the  indlsputed 
^il  to  be  occupied  by  the  humble  and  untrodden  moss. 
Siich  ei^oys  a  solitary  reign  on  the  western  and  bleak 
chores  of  Ross-shire;  birch  also  predominates  in  Su- 
thedand  and  Caithness.  Birch  is  the  prevailing  tree 
^  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  and  prevails  over  the 
*fele  vegetable  kingdom  in  Iceland;  some  sprigs  of 
■^"A  are  even  discovered  in  Greenland.  The  same 
^^geniality  between  certain  climates  and  certain  n»- 
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tund  productions^  which  U  visible  ia  Scotland 

illustrated  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  tl 

lions  from  one  kind  of  plant  to  another,  as  th 

traveller  ascends  Mount  Etna.     Here,  at  a  ce 

vation  in  the  atmosphere,  immediately  above  tl 

of  the  moantatn,  which  produces  grain  and  fr 

:  the  chesnuts  which  predominate  among  these,  a 

:  a  little  higher  upon  the  mountain  than  the  re 

-to  disappear,  and  to  give  place  to  oaks,  which 

succeeded  by  the  fir,  as  the  fir  is  by  the  birch. 

In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Sweden  and  Noi 

every  where  see  fir  trees  fastening  themselve 

naked  rocks,  which   are  evidently  impregna 

8ome  principle,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tl 

plant.    At  the  depth  of  twelve,  and  even  ^ighl 

we  find  the  remains  of  trees  of  much  larger  i 

are  now  growing  in  Scotland.     At  the  little 

Kilmalie,  opposite  to  Fort  William,  in  Lochab 

was  a  sycamore  tree  which  was  thought  worth 

pencil  of  Mr.  Sandby,  but  unfortimately  tb 

was  lost,  and  the  tree  itself  burnt  down  by  the 

in  1746.    It  was  forty  feet  in  circumference  at 

branch,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  girth  above  gro 

.    To  conclude,  the  face  of  Scotland,  intersec 

navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  at 

gated  with  mountains,  moorlands,  and  fertile 

and  plains— the  face  of  Scotland,  which  yidds 

to  sloth,  but  refuses  not  any  boon  to  the  ban 

dustry,  and  thus  provides  for  the  health  and  h; 

of  her  sons,  inspired  the  sagacious  mind  of  Aa 

with  a  presage  that  this  unripened  beauty  will  1 

iay,  and  even  exod  her  sister  England,  whom 
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pares  to  a  gay  coquet.  Certain  it  is,  tliat  the  great 
manufactures  of  England  have  migrated  from  the  eas* 
tern  and  the  western  and  the  northern  coast  of  the 
idngdom.  Cheapness  of  labour,  provision,  and  fuel, 
regularity  of  manners,  industry,  exemption  from  heavy 
taxes,  these  were  the  circumstances  that  ejected  these 
vicissitudes,  and  the  same  causes  will  continue  to  pro* 
dnce  the  same  effects.  Human  industry  levels  all  the 
inequalities  of  nature,  and  even  converts  apparent  dif- 
ficulties and  impossibilities  into  the  means  of  answering 
>ome  useful  or  elegant  purpose.  On  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  which  seems  destined  to  keep  the  nations 
asunder  from  each  other,  the  busy  merchant  wafls 
borne  to  the  shores  of  the  steril  north,  the  produce  of 
more  beautiful  climates,  which  the  hardiness  and  acti« 
^ity  natural  to  cold  regions  convert  into  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxurious  accommodation.  Scotland, 
then,  in  the  career  of  improvement,  has  started  in  the 
present  auspicious  era  with  peculiar  advantages.  She 
b>ks  backward  with  pride,  yet  forward  with  alacrity, 
^d,  with  enlarged  views,  studies  to  make  the  most  of 
her  natural  produce  and  local  situation,  and  of  the  lat« 
t^  too  much  cannot  be  said.  The  world  now  begins 
to  look  for  the  produce  of  the  mulberry  and  the  cotton 
h%e  to  the  land  of  thistles  and  sloes,  and  to  the  fierce 
Caledonians  for  such  works  of  fancy  and  taste  as  were 
formerly  expected  from  Italy  and  Greece. 
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LE  TEHS  BT  L*AMOUm. 


A  voyager  passant  sa  vie. 
Certain  vieillard,  nomroe  Lb  Tbm s, 
Pr^  d*un  fleuve  arrive,  et  8*6crie; 
"  Prenez  piti6  de  mes  vieux  ans. 
i£h  qnoi !  snr  oes  bords  on  m*oublie, 
Moi  qui  compte  tons  les  instants  ! 
Ah !  mes  zmis,  je  vous  en  prie, 
Venez,  venez passer  le  Terns,' 


De  Vautre  cot6,  sur  la  plage, 
Mainte  fillette  regardoit,  . 
£t  vpuloit  aider  an  passage, 
Sur  un  bateau  qu*  Amour  guidoit: 
■Mais  une  d'elles  bien  plus  sage, 
Leur  r6petoit  ces  mots  prudens : 
''  Ah !  souvent  on  a  fait  naufrage, 
£n  cherchant  a  passer  le  TemsJ* 


L*  Amour  gaiment  vole  au  rivage, 
II  arrive  tout  pr^  du  Terns : 
II  lui  propose  le  voyage ^ 
S*embarque  et  s'abandonne  aux  vents. 
Agitant  ses  rames  16g^res, 
II  dit,  et  redit  dans  ses  chants: 
««  Vous  voyez  bien  jeunes  berg^res^ 
Que  fAtHour  fait  passer  le  Terns.* 


•• 
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TIME  AMD  CUPID. 

His  life  in  travelling  always  spent, 

Old  Time,  a  much  renowned  wight> 
To  a  wide  river's  margin  went. 

And  caird  for  aid  with  all  bis  might: 
"  Will  none  have  pity  on  my  years, 

I,  that  preside  in  ev*ry  clime? 
Oh !  my  good  friends  and  passc^gerg. 

Lend,  lend  a  hand  topau  old  Tinte! 


Full  many  a  young  and  sprightly  lass- 

Upon  the  adverse  bank  appeared. 
Who  eager  sought  old  Time  to  pass, 

On.  a  small  bark  by  Cupid  steer*dL 
But  one^  the  wisest^  so  I  ween. 

Repeated  oft  this  moral  rhyme; 
Ah!  many  a  one  has  shipwrecked  been. 

Thoughtless  and  gay,  in  passing  Timet 


Blithe  Cupid  soon  the  bark  unrooor*d. 

And  spread  the  highly-waving  sail> 
He  took  old  father  Time  on  board. 

And  gave  his  canvas  to  the  gale. 
Then  joyous,  as  he  row*d  along. 

He  oft  exclaim*d,  "Observe,  my  lasses f 
Attend  the  burthen  of  my  song, 

Hcnv  sprighthjf  Time  with  Cupid  passeMJ 


LI  TIMS  ITL'lHOUX. 

A  vopg«r  psKiBt  St  vie, 
Oftain  vicillzrd,  nommi  Ls  Texs, 
fria  d'uD  flmve  arriye,  rt  a'ecrie; 
"  I^mci  pitie  de  me*  Tieux  ans. 
Eh  qnoi !  aar  ces  bards  on  m'oublie. 
Mm  qni  compte  toiu  lei  instants! 
Ah!  mes  amis.je  vous  en  prie, 
VeneE,  renei  pauer  le  Temt." 


Dc  I'autre  cote,  £ur  la  plage, 
Mainte  fillette  i^aidoit, 
£t  vouluit  aider  an  passage, 
Sur  un  bateau  qu'  Ahoub  guidoit  ■ 
Jtfaia  une  d'elles  bien  plus  sag^ 
Leur  rfpctoitcet  Hiots  pnulens: 
"  Ah !  flouvent  on  a  fait  nauftag^ 
Ea  cberchant  a  pauer  le  Ttmt." 


L'Amour  gaiment  vJe  au  rirage, 
II  arrive  tout  pr#s  du  Teim; 
JI  lui  prop"' 


TtSKE  AKD  CUPin. 

His  Wiv  in  travdting  always  ri>vnt. 

Old  Time,  a  much  renowned  wight> 
To  a  wide  river'a  margin  went. 

And  call'd  for  aid  with  all  hiit  might : 
"  Will  none  have  pity  on  my  year», 

I,  that  preside  in  ev'ry  clim«!> 
Oh !   my  good  frienda  and  pastcngtrj, 
L«nd,  lend  a  hand  to  puu  old  Time! 


Full  many  a  young  and  aprighlly  bet 

Upon  the  adver«  bank  apptar'il, 
Who  eager  Bought  old  Time  lu  yuM, 
On  a  small  bark  by  CvTin  tlecr'd: 
But  one,  the  wisest,  so  I  wc-cn, 

Repeated  oft  thia  moral  rtiyrrie; 
Ah!  many  a  one  hai  ihipwreck'd  bwH^ 
Tboughllcse  and  gay,  in  pantrtg  7W*  ' 
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Mais  tout  h  coup  TAinqpr  se  lasse, 
Ce  fut  toujours  l^  son  d^fant; 
Le  Terns  prend  la  rame  I  sa  place, 
Et  lui  dit:  "  Eh!  quoi!  c^er  sitot! 
Pauvre  enfant!  quelle  est  ta  foiblesse! 
Tu  dors ;  et  je  chante  ^  mon  tour, 
Ce  weux  refrain  de  la  sagesse: 
M!  k  Terns  fait  poster  V  Amour*  J* 


*  The  above  stanzas  were  written  by  the  Count  Segur. 
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At  length  the  urchin  weary  grew; 
For,  soon  or  late,  'tb  still  the  case; 

He  dropt  the  oar  and  rudder  too- 
Time  steer'd  the  vessel  in  his  place. 

Triumphant  now,  the  veteran  cries, 
"  Tis  now  my  turn,  you  find,  young  lasses. 

What  the  old  proverb  says,  is  wise, 
Tliat  Lave  wiih  Time  as  lightly  passes*  ** 


Though  the  foregoing  French  stanzas  seem  to  defy  all 
pts  at  translation,  on  account  of  the  equivoque  of  the 
,  faster  It  terns,  yet  we  think  that  Mrs.  Le  Noir  has  been 
ticcessful  in  giving  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the 
this  little  piece  of  poetry* 
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TH3  POWER  AND  CRAHMS  OP  EDVC^TIOYI  ElEllPU- 
FIED  IN  TWO  MODERN  FRENCH  FAMILIES. 

'*  'Tis  art  and  knowledge  which  draw  forth 
The  hidden  seeds  of  native  worth.'*        W/illii. 

....  I  FREQUENTLY   met  at   a   friend*s  house  two 
worthy  persons  ^    the  husband  is  a  man  about  sixty 
years  of  age^  the  wife  is  fifty.    They  had  often  loaded 
me  with  politeness,^  friendship  even,  and  had  a  thou« 
sand  times  pressed  me  to  go  and  see  them.    This  in- 
vitation flattered  me;  they  made  it  with  so  much  cu- 
riosity, that  I  at  length  resolved  not  to  refuse  any 
longer  solicitations  so  obliging.     One  thing,  however^ 
astonished  me;  they  were  perfectly  well  received  st 
the  house  where  I  met  them,  they  were  even  treated 
there  with  much  distinction,  nevertheless  it  seemed  to 
me  that  their  ton,  their  manners,  and  their  language 
formed  a  singular  contrast  with   the  language,  the 
manners,  and  the  ton  of  the  common  friend  at  whose 
residence  we  assembled.     I  found  something  particular, 
strange,  and  even  unsuitable,  in  this  intimacy;  and  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  explain  to  myself  the  cause  of  it.    The 
latter,  a  man  lil^eyj^ise  of  a  mature  age,  had  formerly 
exercised  high  employments,  lived  a  long  time  at  court, 
and  frequented  the  company  of  every  person  eminent 
for  instruction,  morals,  or  dignities  in  Paris;  he  had 
thence  retained  that  amenity,  that  ease,  and  that  ex« 
quisite  politeness  which  renders  a  Frenchman  a  being 
truly  excellent  when  he  possesses  them>  and  in  him, 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  these  qualities,  united  to  the 
best  heart  and  the  most  noble  soul,  make  a  man  the  most 
worthy  of  respect^  esteem,  and  friendship.    I  certainly 
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id  in  the  other  two  the  same  inward  ▼irtnes,  hut 
r  exterior  was  coarse  5  their  good  sense  often  struck 

but  it  was  disfigured  by  their  expressions.  They 
e  totally  strangers  to  that  refinement,  that  delicacy 
ittention,  deference,  and  civility,  which  the  other 
lessed  in  a  supreme  degree.  There  was,  in  my 
lion,  in  the  whole  of  their  deportment  a  sort  of 
le  which  contrasted  disagreeably  with  the  richness 
their  clothes,  the  number  of  their  servants,  and 
elegance  of  their  carnages:  in  short,  they  were  the 
t  worthy  people  in  the  world,  but  unfit  for  the 
*re  in  which  they  lived. — "ExfAdin  to  me  this 
tna,*'  said  I  one  day  to  our  common  friend :  "  how 
pens  it,  that  with  a  fortune  nearly  equal,  methinks 
e  is  such  a  distance  between  you  ?  Is  your  amiable- 

a  peculiar  gift,  which  nature,  less  bountiful  to* 
Is  them,  has  withheld  from  them?  Excuse  my 
kness,  I  see  unquestionably  that,  as  for  sentiments 
onour  and  probity,  such  society  suits  you  extrenie- 
'eWy  but  if  we  take  into  the  question  that  know* 
e  of  the  world  on  which  the  French  apparently  lay 
luch  stress,  it  is  quite  another  thing." — "  A  word 
let  you  into  the  secret,"  answered,  he;  "they  are 
lem  rich  persons,  but  do  not  give  to  this  epithet  a 
i  explanation.  How  many  new  fortunes  are  not 
idalous !  these  persons  owe  theirs  to  an  irreproach- 

conduct;  it  is  the  fruit  of  great  services  rendered 
he  state,  and  also  of  great  services  rendered  to  pri- 
;  individuals.  In  this  instance,  fortune  has  wrought 
liracle  seldom  to  be  seen;  that  is,  in  favouring 
n,  she  has  acted  in  concert  with  virtue;  and  it 
;ht  be  said,  that  these  people  have  acquired,  with  a 
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noble  dlunterestednefs^  what  certain  othen  km  aooi* 
moUted  only  by  means  the  moet  shameful.    Thcf 
have  rendered  to  me  the  most  Figrnal  services;  kwas 
no  more  than  just  that  my  gratitude  should  be  suli^ 
nited,  and  that  owing,  like  a  thousand  others,  perfaapi 
to  their  vigilance,  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  p^ 
of  what  I  possess,  I  should  contribute,  for  my  shares  to 
the  increase  of  their  comfort.     We  overlook,  in  ^ 
many  people,  riches  obtained  at  the  expence  of  the 
tears  of  the  ))oor,  that  we  may  certainly  overlook)  in 
these  worthy  persons,  a  fortune  secured  by  the  grati- 
tude of  the  obliged.     Born  of  poor  parents,  they  weft 
without  education  J  they  carried  on  in  their  jontb  a 
¥ery  limit^  trade,  but  with  regularity,  honesty,  ani 
strict  economy,  they,  in  length  of  time,  amassed  a 
Yery  considerable  capitaL      For  fourteen  years  past 
they  have  made  a  worthy  use  of  it,  and  they  deserve  i^ 
prosper:  fortunately  for  them,  beneficence,  tbisoncOy 
has  not  been  thrown  away;    they  required  nothing 
from  gratitude,  and  gratitude  has  paid  her  debt.   Tbeif 
sole  mean  was  to  have  more  judgment  than  policy^ 
They  do  not  express  themselves  well,  I  admit;  tb^y 
have  a  bluntness,  an  absurd  familiarity  of  manner  per* 
h9ps,but  ought  all  that  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  tbentl^ 
To  this  amiable  exterior,  which  you  have  the  goodness 
to  distinguish  in  me,  I  have  the  happiness,  I  own  i^f 
to  join  an  honest  heart.     But  how  many  pe<^le  hav^ 
that  exterior,  without  having  the  esseiltial  qualities  of 
those  of  whom  you  are  speaking,  yet  their  company  *^' 
frequented  ?    If  one  receives  those  who  have,  a  poli^l^ 
without  virtues,  why  not  receive  those  who  have  virtue^ 
without  a  polish? 
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TIMOK;    OB>  THE  COMFOBTS  OF  MABBIAOB. 

ASoHg. 

**  When  fix*d  to  •Re,  lore  safe  at  anchor  ridet. 
And  dares  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  tides. "      DaTMM. 

I. 

PooB  Timon  raird,  poor  Timoii  imwnf. 
The  marriage  knot  he  ne*er  would  tie; 

Full  many  a  summer  had  pasa^'d  o'er^ 
Before  the  youth  began  to  tight 

Alas,  poor  Umbo !  in  his  Inrv^ 

Began  to  think  about  his  cure^ 

And  he  was  right  yon  xmj  bt 


II. 

His  Rosalinda  often  firown'^ 
And  bade  her  Timon  hie  awaji 

And  she  was  pleas'd,  whene'er  she  found 
That  Timon  rather  ishose  to  ati^. 
"Your  love,"  she  cried,  ••  I  can't  enduM,** 

But  Timon  thought  her  Word»  »  hate. 

And  he  was  right  you  may  bt  iurt, 

in. 

On  wings  of  down  time  flew  ftWtffv 

When  Hymen  crown'd  the  simple  pair| 
A  smiling  race  they  now  display^ 

The  boys  are  strong,  the  girls  are  fair. 
They  laugh  at  grief,  though  they  are  poor^ 
For  loye  each  hardship  they  endur^ 
And  they  are  right  you  may  be  sure. 
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IV. 

But  soon,  alas!  Misfortune  ronnd 
Her  clouds  of  grief  afid.  sorrow  threw; 

Pale  Want  and  haggard  Care  were  found. 
And  Hope  with  fainting  pinions  flew. 

But  Loye,  an  angel  at  the  door. 

Still  bade  them  smile,  though  they  were  poor. 

And  Love  was  right  jou  may  be  sure. 

V. 

And  now,  how  sad  they  sat  imd  sigh'd. 

Each  day  of  some  dear  joy  bereflf 
Their  little  smiling  infant  died. 

And  not  one  ray  of  hope  was  left. 
Save  that,  in  heav'n-bom  love  secure. 
She  bless'd  him  still,  though  he  was  poor. 
And  she  was  right  you  may  be  sure. 

VI. 

Domestic  love!  celestial  spark ! 

Still  shall  thy  lasting  flame  survive) 
When  all  around  is  still  and  dark. 

Keep  life*8  all-changing  scene  alive. 
They  grieve  no  more  that  they  are  poor^ 
In  love  they  find  out  8orrow*s  cure^ 
And  they  are  right  you  may  be  sure. 
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KELIGI0U8  CKRBM0NIE8  OP  THB  INDIAftTi^ 

*'  R^ligentem  esseoportet ;  reli^osum  nefat. "   Aul.  Gil* 
**  A  man  should  be  religious*  not  superstitious. ' ' 

^<  remarkable  display  of  Indian  manners>  which  aro 
-<^  (in  the  bay  of  Condatcfai)  seen  in  all  their  ya- 
-ties,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  object  of  all  those 
^ich  most  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger  during 
epeari  fishery.  Every  cast  has  its  representatives; 
e  arts  practised  by  some,  the  ceremonies  performed 
'  others,  and  the  appearance  of  all,  present  the  richest 
past  to  the  curiosity  of  a  European.     In  one  place 

may  see  jugglers  and  vagabonds,  of  every  descrip- 
kn,  practising  their  tricks  with  a  degree  of  suppleness 
td  skill  which  appears  supernatural  to  the  inhabitants 

a  cold  climate  3  in  another,  he  may  observe  bakers^ 
'ahmins,  priests,  pandaramsj  and  devotees  of  every  sect, 
ther  in  order  to  extort  charity,  or  in  consequence 

some  vow,  going  through  the  most  painfiil  operations 
ith  a  degree  of  obstinate  resolution,  which  I  could 
arcely  have  believed,  had  I  not  been  an  eye  witness. 

The  most  painful  acts  of  penance  which  the  Indiana 
odcrgo,  are  in  order  to  regain  their  cast*,  when  they 

*  Those  who,  by  any  crime,  px  neglect  of  superstition's 
tes,  have,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  priests,  forfeited  their 
^t,  are  not  only  condemned  to  infamy  themselves,  but  theig 
)ildren,  and  cbildren*s  children  to  all  generations,  are  sup. 
■M  to  share  in  the  guilt  and  contamination.  No  one  of 
*<^er  cast  will  intermarry  with  them,  they  are  allowed  ii» 
^  or  profession,  and  obliged  to  beg  continually  for  9W%^ 
UH^S  thus  btcome  a  dead  weight  on  society. 


From  lucb  ■  dreadful  itate  i)f  defik-ment 
purified  only  hy  [uying  a  large  sum  of  n 
vndergi'ing  the  moat  incredible  penance*:  i 
I  shall  nientiuB  a  few  of  the  meat  remart 
of  tbtm  wi'l  vow  to  bold  bis  arm  eleva' 
kead  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  withu 
ting  it  dowa;  and  tfaLi  he  will  actually  con 
till  the  arm  can  never  afterwards  be  recovtri 
tunl  position.  Anolber  will  keep  bis  hand 
nails  of  his  fingers  absolutely  grow  into  thi 
appear  quite  throngb  the  back  of  his  ba 
never  suSer  their  hair  to  be  combed,  or  the 
be  sbavedi  in  tiiia  rtaic  ihe  bair  of  tbeir  h 
is  of  a  brown  or  burnt  colour,  geis  matt 
pean  not  unlike  the  mojia  we  use  in  ] 
hangs  down  in  long  dishevelled  itrings, 
that  which  grows  on  a  species  of  Frencl 
Some  wilt  vow  never  to  lie  down,  while, 
time,  they  wear  round  their  necks  a  large 
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C;bf  vopes  reeved  through  both.  like  the  yuda  to 
mast  of  a  ship,  and  from  the  end  of  the  transverse 
hun  ropes  and  }}i]Uies  are  suspended  to  hoht  up  the 
bfDtee.       He   thtn   i^  brought   out,   attended   by  a 
ftniber  of  people  dancing  before  him,  and  is  led  thrice 
pBDiid  the  swinging  post  by  the  brahmins  and  his  rela- 
fioittx  with  loud  shouts,  accompanied  by  music.     In  the 
Man  time  a  sheep  is  sacrificed^  and  the  bloixi  sprin-* 
Ued  about  on  the  surrounding  multitude,  who  are 
tiger  that  it  shall  fall  upon  them.     Barren  women,  in 
faiticnlar,  are  anxious  to  catch  the  drops,  in  hopes  of 
Wng  bf  this  means  rendered  fruitful;    and  with  a 
fiew  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  this  charm,  they  contrive 
to  work  themselves  up,  during  the  ceremony,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  reli^ous  delirium,  tearing  their  hair 
and  shrieking  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.     After 
the  sacrifice  is  performed,  the  devotee  is  placed  on  his 
belly  flat  on  the  ground,  and  two  very  large  hooks^ 
which  have  been  previously  fixed  to  the  rope  suspended 
fit)m  the  end  of  the  cross  beam,  are  inserted  deep  into 
the  flesh  of  his  back,  just  under  the  shoulder;  other 
npes  are  sdso  placed  under  his  breast  and  across  his 
thighs,  to  help  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  body.     He 
tt  then,  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pullies,  hoisted  up 
to  the  cross  tree,  immediately  under  which  he  conti- 
nues suspended,  and  in  this  position  he  is  drawn  round 
tJiepost  two  or  three  times.     During  this  painful  cere- 
mony he  repeats  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  and 
continues  to  throw  among  the  crowd  flowers,  which  he 
had  taken  up  with  him  for  the  purpose:  these  are 
considered  as  sacred  relicks,  which  will  keep  away 
all  disease^  and  ensure  happiness  ever  afleri    and 
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(he   surrounding   multitude    scramble   for  ttiem 
etgerly  as  an  £ngliah  mob  for  mbney  thrown 
them.  ^ 

This  ceremony  b  by  no  means  unfrequent,  aiid  t 
have  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  more  than  one  at 
Columbo*.  In  the  last  I  saw  there,  performed  iv 
1799»  the  cross  beam  broke,  and  the  man,  falling  ttf 
the  ground,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  Moor,  of  M 
Moply  cast,  had  previously  observed  to  the  crowd;  idio 
were  principally  Makibars,  of  the  same  sect  with  the 
devotee,  that  the  timber  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  man,  and  would  certainly  break.  This  pnK 
▼ing  actually  to  be  the  rase,  the  Malabars  affirmed^ 
that  the  Moor  had,  by  his '  prediction,  bewitched  it| 
and,  in  revenge,  they  attacked  him  with  such'  fmy, 
that  he  would  certainly  had  been  killed,  had  not  a  flew 
European  oificers  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands. 


MAHTINA* 


**  To  weep  is  our  prerogative; 


To  show,  by  pitying  looks  and  melting  eyes. 
How  with  a  suffering  friend  we  sympathise.** 

Tatk's  Translation  ofjuvetui. 

When  Dives  and  the  Philanthropist  Hayward 

were  left  alone,  the  latter,  after  a  struggle  in  which  be 

•  Columbo  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  all 
together,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  of  In4ia« 
You  meet  there,  besides  Europeans  and  Cingalese,  the  props' 
natives  of  the  island,  almost  every  race  of  Asiatics. 
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ned  sensibly  moved,  began  thus:— "I  am  eome, 
.  Dives,  to  talk  to  you  on  a  sulject  of  the  most  de- 
.te  nature.  I  have  always  had  a  very  strong  aver- 
1  to  any  thing  like  an  interference  in  the  concerns 
any  man's  family;  but  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
yours,  which  has  lately  much  employed  my  thoughts, 
i  deeply  interested  my  heart.  If  J  am  growing  at 
I  impertinent,  a  word  from  you  shall  check  me.  Am 
to  proceed,  or  shall  I  here  desbt?** 
Dives  assuring  him,  that  he  had  by  far  too  high  an 
umon  of  him,  to  look  on  any  thing  he  could  say  as 
resuming  or  impertinent,  Hayward,  after  colouring 
od  bxeathing  very  hard  for  a  few  moments,  resumed 
ae  thread  of  his  discourse.  "  I  am  convinced,  that 
bere  is  no  philosophy  so  dangerous  to  society  as  the 
ate  liberal  theory,  which  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
EWay  right  and  wrong,  confound  virtue  with  vice>  and 
mercy,  the  attribute  of  Heaven,  with  the  whimpering 
forgiveness  of  a  school-boy.  Yet,  still  there  may  be 
palliating  circumstances,  when  the  wanderer  has 
>tnyed  from  the  path  of  recti tudej  has  been  hunted 
through  the  world  with  guilt,  with  infamy,  and  want. 
When  tears  of  true  repentance  have  galled  the  cheek 
of  the  wretched  sinner,  the  arms  of  a  father  may 
afford  that  shelter  a  husband's  honour  w<^Dld  forbid 
'^  from  offering.  Your  daughter  was  not  auLrried^) 
•.  '> 

*  Betrothed  to  a  man  whom  she  loved,  Martina  had  been 
SQilty  of  an  imprudent  weakness,  when  her  relations,  thirsting 
utor  money,  commanded  her  to  abandon  him,  in  order  to 
^'^^nf  a  richer  and  nobler  man.  By  that  order,  the  poor  girl 
^^  confined  with  a  brain  fever  to  her  chamber.    She  had 
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her  crime  and  her  ponbhineiit  mostly  related  U 
self.  I  see  the  4ean  filling  your  eyes,  Mr.  I 
those  tears  convince  me  that  you  are  a  man,  an 
you  are  a  father.*' 

Every  nerve  in  the  frame  of  poor  Dives  beg 
shake;  every  fibre  trembled  with  an  ecstasy  whicl 
dered  upon  pain 3  big  dews  stood  upon  his  fore 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  f 
exclaimed—"  Oh,  God !  Mr.  Hayward,  whith* 
you  lead  my  fancy?  What,  what  would  you 
Hayward  filled  him  a  glass  of  cold  water^  which^ 
Mr.  Dives  had  taken,  he  declared  himself  much 
composed,  and  begged  for  the  speedy  explanati 
the  speech  he  had  so  mysteriously  commenced. — * 
had  a  daughter,  Sir.''— "  Alas,  I  had!'— "And 
one  still.**  Mr.  Dives  Pegged  him,  as  he  prize 
happiness,  his  reason,  and  his  peace,  not  to  deal  1 
in  these  dark  hints,  but  to  let  him  know  the  who! 
diaguised  truth.-«-"I  will,"- said  Hayward;  ''thii 
lamb,  which  has  so  long  strayed  from  the  fold,  1 
at  length  found;  but  I  have  found  her  emaciat 
illness,  and  bending  to  the  grave  under  the  com 
sensations  of  guilt  and  shame.     Arm  your  hear 

talked  wildly,  but  her  parents  were  ignorant  of  the  fatal 
of  her  malady.  Soon  she  escaped,  unperceived,  froi 
apartment,  leaving  in  it  the  following  billet : 

**  To  ihy  dear  parents, 

'*  Reason  has  returned,  would  it  had  neve 
iOl  Ob,  Heaven!  I  can  never  again  look  you  in  the 
laek-not  to  trace  my  steps:  1  would  die  for  your  hap| 
bat  iadsed  I  caa  never  tee  you  more.    Cod  blest  yon !" 
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id  for  a  scene  which  will  put  3rQur  fbrtitade  to  tlie 
dest  test  to  which  humanity  can  be  exposed:  alas! 
i  cannot  live!" — "Not  live?"  Oh,  my  poor  girl! 
retch  that  I  am!  Savage  that  I  have  been*!'* — 
Be  calm,  Mr.  Dives  5  she  has  declared,  that  a  father's 
!taing  would  rob  death  of  every  t(  rror,  and  deprive 
in  of  all  its  agonies.  I  thought  too,  that  you 
Dnld  feel  some  consolation  from  pouring  your  bene- 
ction  on  the  head  of  this  poor,  broken-hearted,  fallen 
oe.  Thus  I  have  not  suffered  poor  Martina  to  die 
oknown  to  you." 

Hearing  that  his  daughter  lay  desperately  ill,  at  a 
&inall  town  in  Oxfordshire,  Mr.  Dives  got  instantly  into 
t  chaise  with  Hayward,  and  drove  away. 

During  the  journey  Hayward  recited  the  means  by 
^Mch  he  had  recovt^red  the  long-lost  Martina  to  her 
■ikms  and  impatient  father.  He  communicated  to 
ifAn  this  intelligeiice  in  the  following  words: 
-  While  I  was  travelling  through  Oxfordshire  my  at« 
^mSatk  was  attracted,  my  curiosity  and  my  feelings 
^  much  interested,  with  the  many  accounts  I  heard 
oft  very  singular  young  woman,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  the  common  subject  of  conversation  through  the 
whole  of  that  county.     She  generally  made  her  appear- 


*  Often,  however,  had  Dives  lamented  the  efifeot  of  his 
touted  policy,  of  his  covetous  heart;  often  had  he  lamented 
^luivinji;  broken  the  heart  of  a  daughter,  and  destroyed  every 
(domestic  joy  for  money.    He  advertised  his  child,  and  solicit^^ 
^  icfam  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  but  all  in  vaiiiT^ 
■»7  after  day  had  rolled  heavily  on,  and  no  news  of  bia  lodP^ 
*hUd  had  arrived  to  gtoddea  the  h«art  of  the  miatrabls  DWet, 
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ancc  at  a  IcsFcr  inn,  it  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
her  countenance  was  said  to  be  extremely  be: 
though  her  eyes  were  wild  to  an  appearance  ( 
rium;  her  clothes  bore  the  marks  of  former  ge 
and  were  always  remarkably  clean,  but  so  raggc 
on  a  windy  day,  they  fluttered  with  every  bla 
were  agitated  by  every  passing  breeze!  her  fii 
fluwed  wildly  down  her  back,  and  her  white  st 
terribly  defaced  with  thorns  and  briars.  She  a 
large  bundle  in  her  arms,  from  which  she  woulc 
no  one  to  relieve  her,  and  betrayed  signs  tyf  th 
violent  agitation,  if  any  body  attemptcid  to  exam 
contents.  When  she  came  to  the  inn,  she  seat 
self  by  the  kitchen  fire,  placed  the  bundle  on  he 
and  wept  and  sobbed  over  it  for  some  momeE 
the  most  passionate  expressions  of  tendernest 
then  bi'gan  to  sing  aloud,  in  a  tone  so  wild«  84 
and  yet  so  melodious,  that  the  most  savage  hear 
softened  at  her  mad  ditties,  and  the  rough  I 
melted  at  her  sorrows,  and  offered  her  the  alms 
Tariably  refused^  with  eipressions  of  woundec 
and  mortified  vanity. 

She  generally  commanded  respect  wherci 

went.     Once  a  brute>  in  human  shape,  use* 

coarse  words  to  her,  as  she  sat  warming  her  h; 

"ft  wood  fire,  in  a  little  solitary  public  house  upoi 

moor}  yet,  though  the  night  was  dark  and  rai 

snatched  up  her  bundle,  and,  darling  a  look 

tempt  upon  the  savage  who  had  insulted  her 

•fPftrlessly  exposed  herself  to  all  the  inclemencj 

^^^l^ments?    She  carried  an  incomprehensible 

,  about  her,  which  made  hen  beloved  and  rcspc 
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p  as  she  vras  seen,  axid  pitied  before  she  was  ^nown. 
ere  was  not  a  master  or  mistress  of  an  inn,  withia 
tj  miles  rounds  who  had  not  a  bed  for  the  mad  girl, 
bch  was  the  name  by  which  she  was  known),  when>- 
5T  her  melancholj  wanderings  chanced  to  lead  her  to 
eir  house. 

I  heard  so  much  of  this  daughter  of  sorrow,  that  my 
aart  yearned  to  see  her — to  soothe  her — and  to  learn 
le  story  of  her  sufferings.  Heaven  heard  my  prayer, 
&d  was  most  mercifully  pleased  to  grant  it. 
I  arrived  late  at  an  inn  o[ie  night,  and  was  sitting 
own  to  a  solitary  meal,  when  a  voice  struck  upon  my 
ar,  which  thrilled  upon  my  very  heart-strings  >  the  tone 
vas  so  melancholy,  yet  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  I  felt  the 
Host  sympathetic  sadness  I  had  ever  experienced  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  The  tears  ran  like  rain  down 
ny  cheeks,  and  my  heart  heaved  with  swelling  emo- 
tions, more  violent,  yet  more  soft,  than  any  1  had  ever 
tit  before!  I  enquired  of  thq  waiter  the  meaning  of 
^hae  extraordinary  sounds? 

*  •"  It  is  the  poor  mad  girl,  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  who  comes 
^  to  sleep  on  the  eight  of  every  month.*' 

I  enquired  the  particulars  of  the  man,  who  recapitu- 
lated every  thing  I  had  heard  so  circumstantially,  that 
I  Was  convinced  it  must  -foe  the  young  woman  I  had 
'ken  so  long  and  so  anxiously  desirous  of  meeting. 

•  The  feeling  emotion  of  the  fellow,  while  he  told  her 
tttle  history,  delighted  me !  it  convinced  me  at  once  of 
the  worth  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  merits  of  the  un- 
fortunate creature  he  so  pathetically  lamented.  Jt 

I  begged  to  see  her,  and  he  conducted  me  to  the  Ut^ 
>^t  kitchen^  where  she  sat  singing  by  the  fire.  When 
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to  deprive  their  own  children  of  a  portion  of  tb^ 
eamod  bread  to  give  it  to  her.  She  was  hurt  tl 
and  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  them:  they 
detected  her  in  this  undertaking,  and,  for  a  long 
watched  her  more  strictly  than  ever.  She  wu 
however,  uiwn  quitting  them,  and  made  her  ' 
with  her  little  boy  in  her  arms.  From  that  time, 
hour  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her,  all  a 
like  a  dream  to  the  poor  wretch.  She  remembc 
thing  but  walking  in  a  constant  round,  from  m 
till  night,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  resting 
several  inns  whenever  the  call  of  hunger  demand 
stay.  She  had  found  very  great  humanity  fron 
one,  but  had  taken  care  not  to  rendc*r  herself  bi 
some,  by  never  taking  up  her  lodging  in  the  sami 
above  once  a  month. 

She  remembers  being  obliged  to  lie,  all  one 
stormy  night,  under  an  oak  tree.  When  she  an 
the  morning,  she  found  her  baby  cold  and  sti 
poor  child  had  perished  through  the  inclemency 
weather.  She  would  never  believe  that  the  ch 
dead. 

Once  at  an  inn,  the  master  and  mistress  of  thi 
proposed  to  bury  it:  shocked  at  the  idea,  she  rcj 
consent.  The  people  executed  their  purpose  wi 
was  asleep.  She  rose  early  the  next  morning,  a 
appeared  with  the  child's  clothes,  carefully  wrap 
in  her  apron,  resolving  never  more  to  approach  t 
where  she  thought  they  wished  to  bury  her  bab 
and  to  keep  it  concealed  from  every  eye  in  futu 

"  TUi^/'  said  Hayward,  "  is  all  her  shattered  t 
would  allow  her  to  unfold  3  and  this  account^  in: 
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i  it  \3,  she  related  with  great  difficulty ^  and  it  mntiy 
ifierent  intervals.  What  remains*  is  easily  told.  I 
idered  her  to  be  kept,  with  every  care,  at  the  inn, 
rbich  we  are  approaching,  and  sent  for  an  aUe  pbjrsi- 
ian  from  Oxford  to  attend  her.  I  came  to  London  t9 
ee  how  your  heart  was  disposed  towards  her.  If  I  had 
lot  found  some  reason  to  imagine  that  sorrow  had 
oftened  it,  trust  me,  my  good  Sir,  I  had  never  sought 
^00  out.  I  candidly  confess  that  your  former  life, 
roar  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  had  so  disgusted 
He,  that  nothing  but  your  misfortunes  could  ever  have 
nterested  ine  in  your  behalf.  You  have  had  many 
lolemn  lessons.  It  would  be  a  barbarity  in  roe  to  add 
o  them  by  unavailing  regrets  or  fruitless  admoni- 
ions*.** 

HereHayward  concluded.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was 
)t8sed  in  a  melancholy  manner.  When  they  arrived  at 
he  inn  where  Martina  lay  confined,  the  waiter  informed 
Hayward  that  the  lady  had  been  attended  according  to 
lis  directions,  that  she  was  now  much  worse  than  when 
le  left  her,  and  that  the  doctor  was  at  present  with  her. 
^hen  the  physician  came  down  stairs  the  tears  were  in 
lis  eyes :  he  declared  he  had  never  been  more  truly  in- 
erested  for  a  patient  in  the  whole  course  of  his  prac- 
ice;  that  if  ever  there  was  a  true  penitent  in  the  world. 


.^ 


p=s: 


*  Dives,  a  year  after  his  daughter  had  quitted  him,  had  ex- 
letknced  sad  reverses  of  fortune :  his  busineat  had  fallen  into 
ecline,  one  of  his  agents  had  run  away  many  thousands  in  ar. 
Mr,  his  name  had  appeared  in  the  Gazet^,  andiiveral  of  his 
Rditors  obstinately  refusing  to  sign  his  certificate,  he  had 
ived  many  months  in  all  the  apprehensions  of  i  (aol. 

H    , 
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she  was  one^  but  that  he  feared  he  had  paid  ] 
visit;  she  was  speechless,  though  still  sensible: 
an  hour>  said  he^  and  pain  and  sufiering  will  \x 
no  more. 

"  Thank  God!"  fervently  ejaculated  the  nn 
father;  then  I  shall  yet  bless  her  before  she  dies 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  infinite!  He  is  n 
even  in  his  chastisements.  This  is  more  than 
serve." 

He  then  implored  that  he  might  be  led  to  the 
ber  of  Martina.  Hayward  vehemently  oppose 
proposition,  but  the  physician  declared  that  he  c< 
no  harm,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  mercy 
dying  girl,  who  had  reconciled  herself  to  her  he 
father,  to  know  that  she  had  made  her  peace  w 
earthly  parent  also. 

He  conducted  the  mournful  Dives  to  an  apai 
ind  made  him  wait  at  the  door  till  he  had  con 
cated  the  tidings  to  his  patient,  who,  though  ii 
pain^  still  was  sensible  of  all  that  was  passing  : 
her.  She  kissed  the  doctor's  extended  hand,  wl 
learned  the  good  tidings  he  had  brought  herj  ti 
tears  rolled  down  her  woe- wan  cheek,  and  she 
towards  the  door  with  a  placid,  yet  an  anxious 
tation.  The  physician  came  to  Dives,  and,  after 
him  many  cautions  to  repress  the  vehemence 
feelings,  bid  him  enter.  He  approached  the  bee 
aside  the  curtains — there  was  Martina;  but  so  a 
the  beauty  wlii^  had  charmed  him  was  fled;  1 
was  holldiv^.  her  cheek  was  pale;  still  it  was  his 
and  wkHe  fhe  angel  of  death  had  altered  her  fe 
lluMjt  Ibatare^  to  him  were  lovely  yet.    He  let 


*-*■ 
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met  of  tears  on  her  pillow  as  he  kissed  her  pallid 
sek;  then,  seating  himself  by  her  side,  he  took  her 
ad.  Her  languid  eyes  that  moment  were  illumined 
th  two  streams  of  animated  fire :  he  looked  at  her 
mestlyj  they  were  rivet  ted  eye  to  eye  above  an  hour.- 
t  he  prayed  to  her  and  blessed  her,  she  smiled  with 
gel  sweetness  on  his  face.     The  convulsive  agonies 

death  came  on :  the  physician  begged  him  to  quit 
e  room  5  but  she  clasped  his  hand  so  hard,  and  gave 
m  a  look  of  such  expression,  that  he  sobbed  outj 
Oh!  impossible!" 

Convulsions  rent  her  delicate  frame;  she  struggled, 
it  still  quitted  not  the  hand  of  her  father;  at  last, 
ith  the  violent  effort  of  pain,  she  raised  herself  on  her 
ed,  cried  in  agony— *' now,  now."  A  smile  played 
n  her  face  as  she  murmured,  "  I  go— my  sins  are  for- 
Wen!  Father,  bless " 

With  this  last  word  she  left  her  grasp,  but  left  it  not 
ill  the  last  breath  of  life  had  passed  her  lips,  and  the 
•ncfe-loved  child  was  now  cold  and  lifeless. 

Hayward  tore  the  father  from  the  corpse.  A  hearse 
ws  ordered  to  convey  the  body  to  London,  whither,  in 
^  days  afterwards,  they  all  set  forward. 

The  procession  was  a  sad  one.  The  spirits  of  both 
»»e  so  dejected,  that  the  friend,  the  benevolent,  the 
Sood  Hayward  was  unable  to  console  the  afflicted.  He 
S^Kmed  inwardly  at  the  melancholy  scenes  he  had  wit« 
•lessedj  yet  such,  said  he  to  himself,  are  the  daily  con- 
fluences of  unlawful  love !  and  wilful  man  still  per« 
>«vere». 
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ODB  k  CTITTHIt. 


Db  la  nuit  pale  souveratne^ 
Que  Tamour  invoque  tout  baSi 

Lorsque  ta  lueur  incertaiue 
Vers  le  plaisir^  guide  sea  pas : 

Satisfais  mon  ame  inqui^te; 

Divine  Cynthie,  apprens-moi, 
Si  Tobjet  que  mOiteoeur  regrette, 

Te  prend  pour  t^moin  de  sa  foi. 

Veille  t*il  quand  ton  r^gne  sombre 
Occupe  la  voute  des  cieux? 
Ain}e-t*il  h  suivre  des  yeux^ 

Le  cours  que  tu  traces  dans  Tombre? 

Errant  dans  ces  climats  lointains, 
Oh  dardent  les  traits  de  ton  frhrt, 
Sait-il  h  sa  vive  lumi^^ 

Pr6f6rer  tes  feux  argentins  ? 

Ou  dans  la  pompe  d*une  {^ie, 
Fuit-il  r6clat  de  cent  flambeanz, 
'  Pour  s*^garer  sous  les  berceaux, 
Oo  perce  ta  dart6  discrete  ? 
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OOX  TO  CTNTRIA* 

^s  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*er  heaven*s  clear  azure  sheds  her  sacred  light. 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
£ye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light."    Fori 

Pale  regent  of  the  midnight  sky. 
Whose  softened  beam  allows  the  gaze 

Of  the  wan  lover's  fixed  eye. 
As  by  the  fav*ring  glade  he  strays. 

Say,  does  thy  nGk>n  my  love  delight? 

Does  he  salute  thy  rising  ray? 
And  woo  thy  mild^  auspicious  light. 

To  muse  on  roe.-^^eet  Cynthia,  say? 

Does  he  prefer  thy  sober  reign 
To  all  the  charms  of  perfect  day. 

In  that  soft  clime,  whose  jocund  train 
Rejoice  in  SoFs  still  fost'ring  ray  ? 

Where  his  warm  beams  delight  to  glow. 
Reflected  in  each  laughing  eye. 

In  age,  as  youth,  glad  spirits  flow. 
Sweet  produce  of  a  cloudless  sky» 

Does  he  prefer  thee,  gentle  queen, 
To  the  gay  taper  s  mimic  glare. 

That  lightens  up  the  festive  scene. 
Where  sparkle  all  the  blythe  and  fair. 


JSO 

Car  Tamant  fidele  ^  ses  vobux^ 
£n  proie  auz  ennuis  de  I'abeencei 
Eprouve  la  douce  influence, 

De  tes  rayons  mysterieux. 

De  son  soufle  k  peine  sephire. 
Trouble  le  calme  qui  te  suit, 

£t  ta  marche  seule  interdit 
Les  faux  plidsirs  et  le  vain  bruit 

D*nne  tendre  m61ancholie 
Mon  cocur  savoure  les  attraxts, 
Quand,  dans  le  silence  et  le  frais. 

Ton  orbe  k  rever  me  convie. 

Souvenir  d*un  6poux  ch^ri, 
Rien  alors  ne  vient  te  distrairei 
£n  fixant  Tastre  qui  r6cl^re, 

Je  crois  me  rapprocher  de  lui. 

Ah!  quelle  consolante  id6el 
Oui^  Cjmtbie,  en  songeant  i  toi, 

De  mon  Edward  la  pensee 

S*61ance  au  m^e  instant  vers  moi. 

Pour  suivant  Taimable  chim^re; 

Nos  ames  franchlssent  les  airs; 

£t  des  deux  bouts  de  Tunivers, 
Vont  s'unir  dans  ta  sph^e. 
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For,  dear  to  love's  abstracted  thought 
h  the  soft  radiance  of  thine  eye; 

Thy  silver  horn  with  calmness  fraught^ 
Wild  joys  and  j^-antic  pleasures  fly. 

And,  oh  I  congenial  to  my  mind. 
Thy  rays  their  timid  lustre  shed; 

To  tender  sadness  oft  inclined. 
How  soothing  the  pale  day  they  spread ! 


Oh !  in  this  hour  of  still  repose^ 
When  all  the  azure  vault  serene 

Thy  lovely  face  unclouded  shows, 
Say^  does  my  Edward  view  the  scene? 

Oh !  let  me  think  his  pensive  eye 
On  the  same  object  fixt  with  mine ; 

Fond  foncy,  sweetest  truth  supply^ 
Then^  Cynthia,  in  thy  world  we  join. 


lift 


8KETCH  OF  TUB  EVGLI8H  AND  FRBMCH  MAN 

**  Qji  mores  hominum  multonim  vidit.*' 

'*  Who  many  towns  and  change  of  manners  saw." 

. . .  .The  English  are  generally  esteemed  to  ex* 
the  use  of  animal  food*$  but  after  the  recent  i 
ations  of  French  emigrants  of  all  classes,  this  ] 
begins  to  be  doubted.  If  stomachic  diseases  b 
more  frequent  than  in  other  countries,  they  ms 
justly  be  ascdbed  to  our  potations  of  heavy  malt 
which  deservedly  strikes  foreigners  as  a  siugul 
English  diet.  £ven  our  lightest  liquors  of  tl 
have  not  escaped  their  remark ;  for  a  late  Free 
Teller  has  observed,  that  the  English  commonly  < 
their  meals  a  sort  of  medical  ptisan  which  they  c 
Ifeer.  Our  ancestors  prided  themselves  in  the 
find  richness  of  their  ales;  and  old  writers  em 
many  sorts,  as  Ck)ck,  Stepney,  Stitchback,  Hull, 
Northdown,  Nottingham,  Sandback,  betony, 
grass,  sage  ale,  college  ale,  China  ale,  Butler's  a 
nor,  even  at  present,  do  we  refuse  praise  to  the 
qualities  of  our  Burton,  Dorchester,  Taunton,  S 
and  other  ales.  But  the  most  peculiar  malt-b 
u  porter,  which  ought  to  be  solely  composed  of 
or  high  dried  malt,  hops,  liquorice,  and  sugar  j 


*  Such  is  the  observation  of  a  late  traveller,  Nic 
rasmin:  he  asserts  that  '*  roast  beef  and  beef  steaki 
usual  food  of  Englishmen,'*  and  hence,  he  adds,  *<  th< 
be^imet  thick,  and  themselves  phlegmatic,  melanch 
not  UBfiequeDtly  self  murderers." 
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netimes  debased  by  other  ingredients :  that  of  Lon- 
1  IS  particularly  famous,  and  is  an  article  of  exporta- 
1,  being  esteemed  a  luxury  on  the  banks  of  the 
laware  and  of  the  Ganges.  Punch  was  another 
ionai  liquor,  compoeed  of  spirits,  water,  acids,  and 
ar;  but  its  use  is  now  on  the  decline^  though  the 

Dr.  CuUen  esteemed  it  a  salutary  potation  in  a 
at  and  variable  climate.    The  prodigious  consump- 

of  tea  is  another  peculiar  feature,  the  use  of  this 
it  being  rare  in  other  European  countries;  to  phleg- 
ic  constitutions  it  may  be  beneficial;  but,  among 
common  classes,  its  enervating  powers  are  often 
mpted  to  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  spirituous 
ors.  The  latter  bane  has  been  long  known  in 
lia,  and  other  northern  kingdoms ;  but  in  the  milder 
,es  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  destructive  of 
health  and  morals  of  the  people.     The  legislature 

been  often  forced  to  interpose,  to  prevent  the 
v\h  of  drunkenness,  wretchedness,  and  vice;  and  it 
I  be  wished  that  a  late  committee  of  the  House  of 
imons  had  sanctioned  a  motion  that  wa^  jnade  to 
*ict  spirituous  liquors  to  their  ancient  boEundarieSj 
shops  of  the  chemists 

he  simplicity  of  the  English  cookery  strikes  fo- 
ners  as  much  as  that  of  dress,  which,  even  among 
great,  is  very  plain,  except  on  the  days  of  a  court 
.  A  Frenchman  drinks  his  wine  during  dinner f 
the  late  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  the  luxury 

daily  table  in  England  permits  a  gentleman  to 
i  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  wine  during  dinner,  and  to 
Ic  his  bottle  of  claret  afterwards.  The  red  wine 
^rtugal  is^however^  a  greater  favourite  than  that  of 
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France,  as  iti  astringent  and  antiieptic  qnaUt 
fennd  highly  salutary  in  a  moist  dimate. 
French  traveller  (St  Fond)  has  remarked  tl 
English  know  not  the  proper  use  of  coffee,  I 
swallow  several  cups  of  a  brown  water,  instead 
cup  of  the  real  'strong  coffee  drank  in  other  cou 

The  houses  in  England  are  peculiarly  coma 
neat,  and  cleanly  $  and  domestic  architecture  see: 
arrived  at  its  greatest  perfection.  The  dressj 
been  before  observed,  is  rather  plain  and  net 
splendid  3  a  praise  which  also  applies  to  thai 
ladies,  who  have  now  abandoned  the  tight  f 
prgudicial  to  health,  and  have  assumed  mucl 
Gredan  ease  and  elegance. 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre  and  of  tl 
and  various  games  of  skill  or  of  chance,  ar 
mon  to  most  nations.  The  baiting  of  bulls  ai 
is,  it  is  believed,  nearly  discontinued.  One  of  t 
peculiar  amusements  of  the  common  people,  is  t 
ing  of  long  peals  with  many  changes,  whicl 
those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  live  within  th 
bourhood  of  the  church. 


The  manners  and  customs  of  the  French  bj 
io  often  delineated,  that  the  theme  is  becom 
9nd  familiar.  The  most  pleasing  parts  of  the 
are  vivacity,  gaiety,  politeness,  a  singular  du 
txnvards  social  enjoyments,  and  that  savoir  vtv, 
enables  the  adept  to  dispose  of  his  occupati 
pleasures  in  an  agreeable  succession,  free  from 
ness  or  fatigue.  In  general.  Frenchmen  reg 
as  a  mortal  poison^  and  study,  if  jposuble^  to 
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oost  distant  approach.  On  the  other  hind^  indent 
and  recent  events  conspire  to  fix  a  sanguinary  stain  oa 
the  national  character,  which  one  would  little  expect 
amid  so  muoh  gaiety  and  seeming  benevolence.  The 
causes  of  tbb  incongruity  might  aflbrd  an  ample  sub- 
ject for  philosophical  enquiry.  Even  the  violent  changes 
which  have  taken  place  seem  to  have  little  afiected  their 
characteristic  gaiety,  and  Paris  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  happiest  cities  in  the  world :  while  the  screams  of 
massacre  resounded  in  some  parts  of  the  city>  in  others 
the  theatres  were  crowded,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
sounds  of  pleasure. 

The  ancient  and  rooted  enmity  between  France  and 
England  nourished  many  prejudices  against  the  French 
character,  which  have  since  disappeared  in  the  reports 
of  more  candid  authors.  Yet,  with  travellers  acciia- 
tomed  to  the  elegance  of  English  life,  many  of  the 
French  manners  and  customs  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
ideas  of  physical  purity:  and  the  example  of  the  per- 
sonal and  domestic  cleanliness  of  the  English  must  still 
be  recommended  to  imitation.  The  laws  and  decen* 
cies  of  marriage  are  also  frequently  sacrificed  3  and  the 
looseness  of  the  French  morals^  in  regard  to  the  sex^ 
has  become  proverbial.  A  republican  form  of  govern* 
ment*  has  not  superinduced  republican  manners,  nor 
has  the  liberty  of  divorce  proved  any  bond  of  chastity. 
Ab  every  thing  continues  to  be  ruled  by  fashion^  it  is 


*  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  author  of  this  picture  of  Freuch  mai 
ners,  considers  the  present  government  of  France  as  republic: 
io  form  only :  for  he  elsewhere  describes  it,  as  it  really  iS; 
-  Military  dn^lMm,  xKt  despoium  of  freedom," 
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not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  eyen  Tirtoe  may  beooa# 
fashionable. 

While  some  physicians  have  attempted  to  acoount 
for  English  melancholy  from  the  quantities  consumed  of 
animal  food,  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  French* 
man  will  consume  as  much  as  two  Englishmen;  dis- 
guised, indeed,  and  modified,  so  as  to  beguile  and 
stimulate  the  appetite  to  larger  indulgence.     In  the 
difference  of  climate,  therefore,  and  in  the  use  of  light 
wines,  must  be  sought  the  chief  physical  causes  of  this 
discrepancy.    The  houses  of  the  French  often  display  a 
strange  mixture  of  magnificence  and  nastiness:   and 
while  even  a  cottage  in  England  will  show  attention  to 
the  comforts,  conveniencies,  feelings,  and  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  in  France  the  nose  may  be  assailed, 
while  the  eyes  are  enraptured.     France  has  long'  af- 
forded models  of  dress  to  all  Europe;   nor  have  the 
fashions  of  Paris  yet  totally  lost  their  fantastic  autho- 
rity.    In  the  frequent  and  ridiculous  allusions  to  the 
ancient  republics,  none  of  which  bore  the  most  dbtant 
resemblance  of  modem  France,  it  was  natural  that 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  dress  should  afford  models  of 
imitation,  and  an  infallible  consequence  that  the  dress 
would  become  more  elegant.     In  a  country  where  life 
itself  is  an  amusement,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  di- 
versions should  be  infinitely  varied.   In  the  capital,  thea- 
trical representations  bear  the  chief  sway,  and  everf 
evening  about  twenty  theatres  are  open,  and  full.     Yet 
these  republicans  do  not  rival  their  favourite  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  opening  theatres  and  amphitheatres  at 
the  expence  of  government  j  an  institution  worthy  of 
modem  imitation^  as  to  afibrd  amusement  to  the  peo- 
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b|    pk^  Biqr  frequently  stve  them  firon  finding  thetr  own 

umuements  in  drunkenness  and  other  low  vices*. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  which  has  lately  raged  with 

r  such  violence  in  France,  has  not,  says  a  late  delineator 
of  French  manners  t,  been  limited  to  political  and  civil 

'  institutions.  Monks  and  abb6s  with  mufTs,  silk  coats, 
uin*hat8,  and  all  the  assimilating  costume  have  disap- 
peared. The  well-dressed  men  are  either  military,  or 
bahited  so  like  the  £nglish,  as  to  appear  almost  the 
same  people.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  £nglish  by  difference  of  deportment,  diflfer- 

*  The  wisdom  or  propriety  of  this  last  sentiment  is  doubt* 
All:  to  furnish,  in  any  state,  the  people  with  amusement  at 
the  public  expence,  though,  in  some  degreci  it  might  at  first 
preserve  them  from  drunkenness,  would,  we  think,  at  last 
luive  the  infallible  efieet  of  eradicating  all  the  habits  of  indus* 
try,  (which  is  the  guardian  of  good  morals,)  and  of  plun- 
Sing  them  into  those  of  inveterate  idleness,  and  of  its  constant 
concomitant,  unbridled  licentiousness. 

^  The  following  observations,  on  the  French  manners  and 
c^racter,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Holcroft*s  interesting  travels, 
^tely  published. 

On  this  subject  we  beg  leave  most  decidedly  to  differ  from  Mr.  Hol« 
^fti  and  we  think  we  could  remind  him  of  the  time,  when  a  cropped 
^^  was  an  object  of  his  partiality.  The  writer  is  evidently  attached 
to  niaay  regulations  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans)  and  benct 
^c  are  surprised  how  he  can  condemn  the  imitation  of  them  in  their 
personal  appearance,  which  was  certainly  bold  and  majestic.  Far  be 
't  from  us,  however,  to  condemn  the  use  of  hair  powder  in  toto.  It 
"  advantageous,  in  as  much  as  it  contributes  to  furnish  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war$  while  there  are  many  professions  to  whom  it  is 
^spensable :  Such  are  judicial  and  clerical  characters,  physicianSf 
attorneys,  and  elderly  people:— but  the  black-headed  British  youth  who 
^"^^  sacrifice  a  pair  of  manly  whiskers,  and  fill  hb  head  witii  adust 
^oich  would  be  more  appiopriate  for  his  food,  pUctl  biTM«\S  «^^ 
^fJ  with  the  cOiminate  lahskhitsmU  of  Italy ,  "ft .     * 
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ence  of  physiognomy,  and  by  an  overgtown  bush  ol 
hair  on  each  cheek.     Some  of  the  English  afllect  this 
disgusting  appearance,  which,  without  powder,  gritei  i  |^ 
man  the  air  of  an  assassin,  and  with  it  that  of  a  grey  P 
baboon :  nothing  but  the  frequency  of  the  object  eta  j  ^ 
reconcile  it  to  the  eye. 

•  But  the  well-dressed  men  are  very  few:  the  revolu* 
tkm  has  far  from  entirely  corrected  the  propensity  of 
the  lower  orders  to  slovenliness.    That  the  phlegmatic  |^ 
German,  who  sits,  walks,  or  works  with  his  pipe  in  his   ^ 
mouth,  should  be  careless  concerning  his  appearance,  is    - 
but  the  result  of  his  corresponding  habits;  but  that    p 
the  great  mass  of  a  nation,  with  so  much  vivacity,  so    • 
v^n,  so  continually  boasting  of  superior  grace,  and  of 
giving  the  ton  to  all  £urope,  I  mistake,  to  the  whole 
universe  3  that  the  great  mass  of  such  a  nation,  I  say, 
should  be  slovenly,  is  a  phenomenon  which,  at  first 
Tiew,  astonishes  an  Englishman,  who  has  only  heard 
their  character  from  their  own  mouth.     Long  panta- 
loons, once  put  on  and  never  changed  till  they  are  en« 
tirely  worn  out;  linen  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  therefore 
concealed;  a  great  coat  dangling  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
buttoned  up,  and  worn  also  while  it  will  last;  a- rusty 
round  hat,  uncombed  hair,  fierce  whiskers,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief tied,  not  under,  but  over  it,  and  not  of  muslin 
or  silk,  but  of  a  coarse,  coloured  linen,  rarely  washed; 
such  is  the  figure,  not  perhaps  of  the  majority,  but  of 
great  numbers  of  the  men  to  be  met,  of  an  evening,  even 
in  coffee-houses.    Such  are  hundreds  of  the  figures 
that  crowd  together,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  walk 
the  Palais  Royal,  fill' the  billiard-rooms,  and  exhibit 
^mselves  in  all  public  places  where  the  entrance  is 
fne^    At  some^  eveu  of  tine  d»»do%  %2CL^«xi%  ^t^  the 
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Icolefaids^  they  find  it  necessary  to  write  oyer  the 
oor,  "  Admittanoe  to  persons  decently  dressed.** 

The  French  character  is  enterprising^  forward,  im« 
idled  hy  curiosity^  not  easily  repulsed,  and  with  little 
4  that  shyness  which,  in  the  English  is  sometimes 
>ride,  and  sometimes  a  foolish  feeling  of  shame,  but 
>ften  likewise  a  decent  sense  of  propriety.  It  appears 
18  if  a  Frenchman  imagined  be  has  only  to  show  him* 
idf  to  be  admired.  If  he  publicly  write,  speak,  or 
ict,  he  assumes  importance.  If  his  portrait  be  painted^ 
lis  head  must  be  thrown  back,  his  breast  forward, 
md  his  air  must  either  be  smiling,  dignified,  or  dis« 
lainful}  in  his  own  language,  it  must  impoH,  Would 
le  permit  his  numerous  good  qualities  to  act  unaf- 
iisctedly,  and  without  ostentation,  he  would  indeed  be 
idmirable:  but  he  hides  the  real  worth  of  his  charac* 
ter,  which  is  often  great,  by  his  open  and  extravagant 
chums  to  superiority;  and,  when  he  happens  to  have 
less  than  a  common  share  of  understanding,  sometimes 
hislodicrousimpertinencealmostlevelshimwith  the  ape. 


SOLILOaUY  OF  A  LOVER  BY  MOONLIGHT*. 

**  Love  mounts  and  rolls  about  my  stormy  mind. 

Like  fire  that's  borne  by  a  tempestuous  wind.**     Dryokn. 

....The  immeasurable  vault  of  heaven  is  spread 
over  the  head  of  an  atom !   I  am  lost  in  the  immensity 


♦  We  present  to  our  readers  the  following  extraordinary 
fragment,  translated  from  a  German  novel,  as  an  instance  of 
the  fervid,  impassioned,  but  metaphysical  language  with  which 
the  Germans  express  the  sfiUsimvs  of  love. 
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of  spacei  nevertheless,  Henrietta!  oh^  adorable  W^ 
man!  thu  eye,  composed  of  the  dust,  discovers  tb0 
brilliant  Siriut;  and  penetrates  to  scenes  immensely  t^ 
moved.  My  mind  embraces  thousands  of  worlds.  I^ 
is'  greater  and  more  vast  than  creation  itself:  the  wbol* 
of  creation  is  its  domain.  It  measures  the  universal 
comprehends  all  existence,  prescribes  all  its  laws.  I 
stand  beneath  innumerable  worlds,  which  glitter  ovet 
my  head;  they  fall,  they  cease  to  shine,  but  I  remain! 
My  soul  shall  not  be  hid  by  the  thick  curtain  which  SC" 
parates  worlds,  for  it  penetrates  eternity  with  confidence  I 

It  is  with  thee,  my  beloved,  that  I  long  to  enjo^ 
this  eternity !  I  adore  thee !  those  words  raise  me^abovie 
all  tenyporary  and  fragile,  matter.  I  adore  thee!  and 
thou  shalt  be  mine!  Never  have  my  arms  pressed  thee 
to  my  heart  J  never  has  this  heart  beaten  with  transport 
against  thine,  yet  thou  art  mine,  Henrietta !  although 
destiny  should  place  immense  seas  between  us,  although 
death  should  separate  us  in  this  world,  still  thou  art 
mine!  I  shall  rise  victorious  with  thee  from  the  tomb! 
We  will  take  our  flight  together  through  the  heavens, 
while  suns  shall  gild  the  flowing  folds  of  thy  robe ! 

....  For  what  do  1  languish?  What  passion  is  it 
that  draws  tears  from  my  eyes  ?  What  desire  expands 
my  breast?  I  wish  fpr  thy  love!  I  wish  for  nothing  be« 
side.     I  am  thine !  ah^  be  thou  mine ! 

....  Will  not  those  bright  and  lovely  eyes  be  also 
extinguished  in  the  grave — alas!  if  thou  didst  even 
now  press  me  to  thy  heart,  would  not  the  tomb  open  to 
separate  us  ? 

.,,,Tobe  silent  and  to  die.'  Henrietta^ such  is  my 
fate.     If  I  dared  to  speakj  if  a  beneficent  Providence 
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tied  me  to  8isy  to  thee^  be  mine!  If,  at  these 
,  those  resplendent  eyes,  glistening  with  love, 
I  upon  him  who  pronounced  those  words  $  if  tbjr' 
pressed  mine)  if  thy  lips  uttered^^^I  am  thine! 
bonld  expire  with  rapture !  or,  if  I  survived  that 
at,  Henrietta,  my  mind  would  lose  the  character 
vhich  thou  hast  reproached  it;  my  soul  would 

0  be  a  stormy  sea>  joy,  happiness,  repose  would 

1  me  wholly ! 

.  Yes,  my  beloved,  my  heart  is  the  victim  of 
.  Thou  art  the  destiny  of  my  life:  it  depends 
will.  Tranquillity  is  the  gift  of  thy  pure  and 
heart :  oh,  when  shall  1  possess  it !  ah,  may  I 
fienrietta,  that  thou  wilt  one  day  be  mine? 
I  perceive  the  neighbouring  scene,  which  the 
ret  faintly  illumines,  begins  to  be  enveloped  with 
they  rise  slowly,  and  gather  into  an  immense 
I  no  longer  can  descry  the  house  in  which 
«t  sleep.  The  resplendent  Siriut  no  longer  casts 
)  upon  me.  Alas!  if  it  b  true  that  thou  canst' 
»ve  me,  Henrietta,  then  a  dark  and  eternal  cloud 
relop  the  heavens  and  all  nature! ....  When  tboa 
leak,  a  sudden  emotion  agitates  me.  I  prefer 
0  your  indifference.  From  the  whole  world  are 
dmeats  of  my  heart  concealed,  unhappy  am  I 
are  also  concealed  from  thee;  if  thou  dost  not 
y  what  irresistible  necessity  I  am  thine. 
Lately  didst  thou  take  an  infant  in  thj  arnif^ 
lat  time  the  child  was  the  object  of  my  friend- 
pressed  it  to  my  heart— ah,  had  I  been  that 


•  •  • 
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HISTORY  OF  A  FEMALE  WAEBIOB. 

**  RtTished  with  wars*  and  danger's  horrid  charmir 
She  with  impetuous  ardour  flew  to  arms." 

SlA  RlCUAUD  Blackmoui 

The  father  of  Jane  Wildfire  was  an  old  soldier,  inrbOi 
with  a  wooden  leg  and  four  wounds  in  various  parts  of 
his  body,  was  at  length  discharged  the  service.  He 
arrived  at  his  old  cottage,  where  he  found  his  wife,  bis 
daughter  Jane^  and  his  son,  all  stout,  robust,  and 
hearty.  They  had  lived  as  well  as  they  could,  and  the 
best  they  could  was  hardly  enough,  They  spufl, 
weeded  gardens,  and  did  any  laborious  work  that  fell 
in  their  way. 

Jane  was  always  remarkably  strong,  and  could  earn 
some  shillings  per  week,  which  was  a  chief  source  of 
wealth,  by  cutting  wood,  and  selling  it  to  the  cottagers 
for  fuel  in  winter  time. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  father  was  a  heavy 
blow  upon  this  poor  family,  who  could  hardly  scrape 
up  money  enough  to  keep  themselves  from  starving 
dunng  the  hard  season  of  the  year.  Affection^  how^ 
ever,  will  go  A  great  way  3  they  resolved,  therefore,  to 
work  double  tides  for  the  old  man.  He  was  very 
grateful  for  their  attention,  and  often  made  their  work 
seem  lighter,  by  telling  them  stories  of  the  scenes  he 
had  been  engaged  in.  He  was  so  justly  proud  of  hb 
own  king  and  country,  that  he  hated  the  French  almost 
as  much  as  he  adored  the  name  of  an  Englishman. 
While  he  was  speaking,  Jane  felt  a  sensation  unlike 
any  thing  she  had  ever  known  before.  She  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  fighting,-  and  her  father  was  so  pleased 
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sr  eame8tnes8>  that  he  cut  a  piece  of  timber  into 
pe  of  a  gun,  taught  her  the  manual  and  platoon 
i8,  gave  her  a  correct  idea  of  the  marching, 
and  all  the  minutiae  of  military  manoeuvres, 
led  to  this  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  broad- 
and  could  wield  any  heavy  instrument  with  un* 
n  facility.  She  almost  forgot  she  was  a  woman; 
my  of  the  neighbouring  rustics  offered  her  an 
she  immediately  laid  aside  the  delicacy  of  her 
d,  with  a  stout  cudgel  in  her  hand,  seldom  failed 
ing  the  aggressor  heartily  sorry  for  his  temerity, 
illness  of  her  brother  Tom^  who  laboured  hard 
support  of  this  little  family,  soon  involved  them 
te  of  the  most  deplorable  poverty.  At  this  sad 
it,  their  hopes  were  a  little  revived  by  the  arrival 
m  of  fortune,  who  came  to  settle  in  the  neigh- 
Dd. 
stranger  was  one  Captain  Popinjay,  a  young 
nan,  to  whom  the  old  soldier  bad  formerly  .ren« 
.  very  material  service.  The  captain  had  been 
his  regiment  a  raw,  inexperienced  youth.  He 
very  accomplished  gentleman:  he  could  sing» 
Id  dance,  he  could  speak  French^  but  unluckily 
totally  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  He 
tted  so  many  blunders,  that  the  commanding 
expressed  his  intention  of  complaining  to  the 
i,  who  was  expected  to  superintend  an  ensuing 
Captain  Popinjay  would,  most  likely,  have 
ibjected  to  some  rebuke  and  mortification,  had 
happened  to  have  old  Wildfire  for  his  servanU 
;8  so  zealously  attached  to  his  master,  that  he 
ed  to  make  all  his  difficulties  easy.    The  captain 
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attended  to  him,  and  the  veteran's  explanations  weie 
80  yeiy  simple,  that,  on  the  review  day,  he  was  enaUed 
to  take  the  field  with  confidence.     When  the  general 
arrived,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  complaints  of 
the  idleness  and  total  want  of  all  discipline  in  the  new 
captain.     The  general  determined  to  keep  his  eye  par- 
ticularly fixed  on   the  company  against  which  these 
charges  were  preferred;  but,  to  the  astonishment  o( 
the  whole  camp,  the  men  under  the  command  of 
Popinjay,  in  regularity,  order,  and  celerity  in  their  ma- 
noeuvres, outstripped  all  their  competitors.    The  ge- 
neral was  in  amazement,  and  the  accusing  officers 
were  all  struck  dumb  with  confusion.     The  yonng 
captain  was  honoured  with  the  highest  compliments  in 
front  of  all  the  troops;  nor  was  the  reviewing  general 
contented  with  this  negative  reparation  of  the  injustice 
which  he  imagined  had  been  done  him,  but  promised 
to  omit  no  opportunities  of  advancing  his  interests. 
The  captain  was  in  such  raptures  with  the  old  fellow 
for  having  made  him  master  of  his  art  with  so  little 
trouble,  that  he  swore  he  would  make  a  man  of-  him, 
and  never  rest  till  he  had  given  him  some  substantial 
proof  of  his  regard.     His  preferment,  however,  soon 
removed  him  to  another  regiment,  and  for  many  years 
the  veteran  soldier  never  heard  a  single  word  of  him. 
A  handsome  fortune,  now  left  him  by  his  father,  had 
enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  army;  and  Wildfire 
heard  with  joy  of  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
he  now  looked  upon  himself  in  possession  of  a  secure 
shield  against  poverty  and  misfortime.     Vain  man,  to 
rely  on  so  feeble  a  prop  as  gratitude! 
The  adjoining  estate  to  the  captain's  was  occupied  by 
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■  Mr.  Scamper.  This  gentleman  was-  a  great  man  at 
all  elections,  and  the  captain  was  now  very  ambitious 
of  being  a  parliameru  man :  no  one  ever  dreamed  of 
siioceediag  in  that  part  of  the  world  till  he  had  first 
conciliated  the  interests  of  Mr.  Scamper. 

Henry  Scamper,  Esquire,  had  passed  the  earlier  part 
of  hb  life  by  being,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  very  obedient  humble  savant  of  every  great 
man  in  power,  and  serving  them  in  eveiy  way  which 
conld  be  eflfected  by  the  most  abandoned  prostitution 
of  his  character  and  his  principles:  as  Sir  Fertinax 
M'Sycophant  says,  he 

**  Bowed,  and  bowed,  and  bowed. 
And  wrought,  and  wriggled. 
And  wriggled,  and  wrought," 

t31  he  had  at  last  wriggled  himself  into  the  estate  he 
now  possessed ;  and  where  he  was  feared,  hated,  and 
despised,  or  flattered,  fawned  upon,  and  cringed  to  by 
all  the  surrounding  gentry :  for,  although  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  scroundrel  that  was  a  disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity  of  which  he  was  a  member,  yet  did  he  hold  a 
scourge  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  could  lash  all  who 
dared  oppose  his  tyranny  5  and  as  men  sometimes  hold ' 
the  candle  to  the  devil,  he  was  often  smiled  upon  by 
those  who  cursed  him  in  their  hearts,  and  had  a  party 
at  his  command  by  whose  influence  he  could  have  any 
candidate  elected  or  rejected,  as  it  concurred  with  his 
interest  or  caprice. 

Before  the  return  of  the  veteran  soldier,  Mr.  Spam- 
per  had  been  visited  by  the  son  of  a  peer,  of  great 
consequence  in  the  metropolis.  His  name  was  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Wbiffleton.    His  £»ce  yraa  v^  ^^  «^ 
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affectation  could  make  it;  he  was  longer  dressing  thin 
a  lady,  and  his  dress,  when  finished,  only  tended  to 
make  him  ridiculous. 

Poor  Jane  was  a  well-looking,  healthy  girl.  Mr. 
Whiffleton,  though  one  of  the  ugliest  men  ever  seen, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  no  girl  could  look  at  bim 
without  falling  in  love  with  him.  He  placed  his  af- 
fections on  poor  Jane  3  but  as  she  dlvmjs  shunned  hiOy 
by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Scamper^  he  sent  his  French  vale^ 
Monsieur  la  Jeunesse  to  her,  with  a  proposal.  His 
Talet  informed  her,  that  his  master  was  waiting  an  an- 
swer some  hundred  yards  from  the  cottage.  She  con- 
ducted Monsieur  to  her  mother,  and  begged  him  to 
repeat  his  message  to  her.  This  ancient  dame  no 
sooner  understood  that  the  minikin  gentleman's  Tnes- 
sage  was  levelled  against  the  honour  of  her  daughteri  , 
than  she  seized  the  astonished  valet  by  his  two  ears, 
and,  after  pulling  them  till  be  roared  with  pain,  locked 
him  in  a  cupboard,  where  she  bade  him  stay  until  she 
had  inflicted  the  same  punishment  upon  his  master. 

Jane,  however,  desired  the  old  lady  to  trust  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  lover  to  herself.     She  found  him  as 
spruce  as  hands  could  make  him.     She  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  walked  with  him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  till  she  came  to  th^.  bankside  of  a  muddy  ditch. 
Here,  making  a  full  stop,  he  began  to  press  hard  for  a 
salute,  which  she  as  rigourously  refused-:  he  persisted, 
..  and  was  advancing  to  snatch  the  favour  hy  force,  when, 
-  darting  out  her  sinewy  arm,  she  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  sent  him  screaming  and 
sprawling  into  the  mud  and  filth  below.    Jane  then  ran 
laughing  home,  and  released  the  shivering  Frenchmaiu 
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dr.  Scampers  who  knew  his  interests  too  well  to  run 
3e  hazard  of  offending  the  family  of  the  WhifHetons^ 
Bsured  Jane  that  if  she  did  not  make  the  most  submis* 
ire  apology,  be  would  make  her  and  her  family  repent 
beir  conduct.  She  told  him  she  defied  both  him  and  his 
Jireats;  that  she  was  convinced  she  had  right  on  her  side^ 
lad  that  if  he  himself  was  to  behave  as  Mr.  Whi^ton 
lad  done>  she  should  not  make  the  least  ceremony  of 
ierving  him  the  same  trick  she  had  played  his  friend. 

The  £Either  of  Jane,  by  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Popinjay,  thought  himself  very  sure  of  protection  against 
the  tyranny  of  Mr.  Scamper.  He  waited  on  him,  was 
admitted,  and  saw  the  captain :  but  what  was  his  as- 
tonishment whcn^  instead  of  the  kind  reception  he 
expected,  the  young  soldier  asked  him  if  he  was  the 
&ther  to  the  saucy  young  woman  who  had  the  audacity 
to  behave  in  so  insolent  a  manner  to  his  dear  friend 
Mr.  Scamper,  a  man  of  honour,  a  gentleman!  The 
father  boldly  answered  that  he  did  not  look  upon  him 
u  either;  and  that  he  was  glad  his  child  had  acted  like 
iioldier's  daughter,  and  a  girl  of  spirit.  The  captain 
nformed  the  veteran,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  him 
I  trifle,  knowing  his  poverty,  if  he  made  his  girl  ask  par- 
km  on  her  knees  for  her  rudeness  to  the  friend  of  Mr. 
tcamper.  Then  the  father  showed  him  his  wounds,  told 
im  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that  a  soldier  s  child,  whether 
be  daughter  of  a  general  or  a  private,  had  her  honour 
3  defend,  and  that  he  should  always  love  his  girl  for 
efending  hers;  and  as  for  going  down  upon  her  knees, 
t  was  what  none  of  his  family  had  ever  done,  except 
/hen  they  prayed  to  God  Almighty.    The  captain 
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foraged,  l>ade  the  old  man  to  leiTO  the  rooa. 
other  obeyed  with  indignation. 

Captain  Popinjay  gave  out  that  old  Wildfire  «i 
idle  fellow,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  thoi 
good  actions  while  he  was  in  his  regiment,  for « 
he  had  behaved  in  the  most  ungrateful  manner.  *! 
could  get  no  work;  they  were  half  starved;  the 
brother  died ;  pay-day  came  round,  and  they  had : 
shilling  in  the  world  to  pay  their  rent.  They  liad 
completed  their  misfortunes,  and  received  or^ 
turn  out  in  five  days  time. 

In  this  scene  of  calamity,  they  had  not  a  stn 
cling  to,  until  chance  raised  them  a  friend  in  6 
Wildfire,  a  hard-working  cottager,  in  a  village 
five  miles  ofT.  Bob  had  been  an  old  sweethe: 
Jane*8;  but,  in  one  of  their  quarrels,  while  thej 
making  hay,  he  said  something  which,  not  pleasi: 
mistress,  she  had  taken  up  a  large  stick,  and  give 
a  severe  beating  with  it.  From  that  time  forwar 
swore  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and 
to  a  small  cottage  with  his  old  mother,  where,  fo 
people,  they  lived  tolerably  well.  When  Robert 
of  Jane  s  conduct  towards  Mr.  Whiffleton,  he  con 
the  violence  of  her  behaviour  into  a  partiality  fbi 
self,  and  began  to  feel  very  uneasy  about  her.  ' 
he  found  how  much  she  had  suffered  from  her 
principles  of  virtue,  he  set  off  directly  to  her  villa 
renew  iiis  former  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  2 
tame  time  prombing  to  place  her  parents  in  the 
cottage  with  his  mother:  he  could  leave  them  all 
fortable^  he  said^  especially  as  he  could  get  a  high 
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a  substitute^  (the  war  with  America  then  raging)^ 
?  army. 

be  a  soldier's  wife  had  always  been  the  height  of 
Janets  ambition ;  and  indeed^  had  Bob  been  in  the 
,  he  would  certainly  have  been  accepted  long  be- 
thls  period.  The  father  and  mother  were  thus 
d  in  another  parish^  where  the  squire  was  a  de- 
.  enemy  to  Mr.  Scamper,  on  account  of  a  late 
on:  as  soon  as  he  heard  he  wished  to  ruin  these 
le,  they  were  taken  into  favour,  and  met  every 
aragement  from  their  new  landlord,  who,  though 
3f  the  most  hard-hearted  men  in  the  world,  was 
j^s  ready  to  do  good,  when,  by  so  acting,  he  could 
ify  those  who  were  not  of  his  own  opinion, 
le  parents  thus  provided  for,  she  trudged  away 

her  dear  Robert.  He  soon  joined  his  regiment, 
h  was  ordered  abroad.  A  few  of  the  women  were 
litted  to  embark  with  their  husbands,  and  she  wai 
i  than  happy  in  being  admitted  into  the  number, 
r  were  soon  landed  on  the  then  hostile  shores  of 
:rica.  The  scenes  of  universal  confusion  she  at 
met  with  were  so  like  those  that  her  father  had 
erly  described  to  her,  her  senses  were  bewildered 

the  novelty  of  the  scene:  this  novelty  soon  va- 
>d,  and  she  waked  to  sorrow,  to  suffering,  and  to 
ship.  Sometimes  they  marched  whole  days  together, 
lie  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  meal:  sometimes  they 
!  compelled  to  lie  on  snow  hillocks,  or  sleep  in 
les  nearly  frozen  by  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
saw  many  a  lusty  fellow  faint  with  hunger;  many 
>ut  heart  expire  with  fatigue.  Many  months  were 
ed  this  way  previous  to  their  coming  into  action, 

I 
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One  day,  after  fording  a  deep  riter  up  to  their  koeei  in 
vrater,  they  met  the  enemy  drawn  up  to  donhle  their 
numher  on  the  other  side.    A  hot  action  immediitdf 
took  place.    The  English  forces  were  wasted  by  fanuM 
and  fatigue;  the  enemy's  were  fresh  and  vigorous;  and 
during  the  engagement  their  women  coukl  supply  them 
with  brandy,  into  which  they  put  a  quantity  of  opium, 
which  inflamed  them  almost  to  madness.    Our  poor 
fellows  could  get  nothing  but  water,  yet  they  fought 
like  heroes.     Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  fly.    Jane  snatched  up  a  dead 
8eijeant*8  sword,  and  retreated  with  her  dear  Bob.   They 
iell  in  with  a  straggling  party,  who  were  bearing  off  an 
ofHcer  prisoner.    The  enemy  were  three  in  number^ 
but  the  husband  and  wife  resolved  to  attempt  his  res- 
cue; and  chiefly  by  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  wo- 
man, they  had  the  gratification  of  releasing  the  officer, 
and  arming  him  with  the  sword  of  one  of  his  captors. 
In  this  exploit/ her  face  and  eye  were  terribly  mangled 
by  a  pistol  shot.     In  various  actions  she  met  with 
wounds  which  horribly  mutilated  a  face  once  admired 
for  its  beauty.     While  General  G  was  colonel,  he 

lay  wounded  on  the  ground,  in  a  hot  action,  a  soldier 
advanced  to  dash  out  his  brains  with  a  musket,  Jane 
received  the  blow  on  her  mouth,  and  shot  the  soldier 
in  his  attempt.  Her  husband  fell  in  battle.  She  was 
inconsolable  for  his  loss;  for,  although  her  nerves  were 
strong,  her  heart  was  tenderness  itself.  When  she  re- 
turned, she  found  all  her  relations  dead.  -Left  alone  in 
a  wide  world,  she  was  compelled,  in  opposition  to  her 
pride,  to  seek  relief  from  those  she  bad  rescued  from 
death  and  danger. 
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General  C  settled  fifteen  pounds  a  year  oq  W| 

^nd  her  parents  being  no  more,  poor  Jane  thought  this 

^  vast  sum>  took  a  small  cottage>  and  by  vigorous  exer^ 

tions^  was  able  not  only  to  suppcurt  herself,  but  to  do  a 

i;reat  deal  of  good  to  many  poor  people  around  her: 

4be  never  was  so  proixl  as  when  she  h>id  it  in  her  power 

to  show  the  gratitude  of  her  heart.    She  was,  she  is, 

and  she  will  die  a  heroine*     Such  is  the  stcHry  of  this 

poor  but  singular  woman;  singular  -for  virtue^  couragey 

and  for  fidelity.    Had  Jane  been  the  wife  of  a  colond 

or  a  general,  she  had  been  extolled  m  prmts,  recorded 

in  hbtory,  and  held  up  by  poetry  to  the  exsnaple  and 

imitation  of  future  ages.    'Good  fortune  is  a  greait 

mgent  in  conferring  fiime,  and  good  fortune  alone  was 

wanting  to  render  Jane  the  equal  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  tte 

celebrated  Jantde  Montfortf 


LIBELS. 
A  Diaiogut  between  a  Bookielier  and  a'y^ng  Auther, 

^  Slander,  the  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds. 

An  easy  entrance  in  ignoble  minds. ' '     H  AaVKY*$  JuvemA. 

.  • . .  In  London  I  had  not  been  known  to  many,  and 
I  thought  that,  by  changing  my  name  and  residing  in  a 
djfierent  quarter  of  the  town,  I  might  escape  detection^ 
^d  live  firee  from  observation.  I  took  a  small  lodging, 
and  resolved  to  make  an  essay  of  my  literary  tdents  in 
the  capacity  of  an  author.  I  had  (^ten  amused  myself 
in  making  a  version  of  Horace's  Satires,  and  had  trans*- 
lated  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ovid's  Epistles^  I 
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mean  those  of  CEnone  to  Paris,  and  Medea  to  Jason; 
the  first  being,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  most  finu^hed 
example  of  the  pathtlic,  and  the  last  a  specimen  of  ihe 
fnibHme.     With  these  materials  I  waited  on  a  book- 
seller; he  looked  at  my  epistles  in  the  first  place.    I 
acknowledge,  upon  my  mended  judgment,  that  I  now 
think  they  were  extremely  badj  but  that  is  more  than 
■he  could  have  possibly  known  at  the  time,  for,  without 
looking  at  them,  he  plainly  told  -me  they  would  never 
pay  I  he  price  of  the  paper.     I  then  told  him  that  I  had 
some  satirical  pieces:  his  eye  brightened  up  at  this  in- 
telligence, but  the  name  of  Horace,  in  the  title  page, 
had  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  physic  upon  a  boy 
(who  has  made   illness  a  pretence  for  idleness,)  at 
school.     He  shook  his  head,  and  told  me  these  works 
would  never  produce  salt  to  my  meals;  but  that  if  I 
would  bring  him  a  satire,  highly  peppered  with  abuse  of 
certain  great  people,  he  might  then,  perhaps,  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.     I  knew  the  characters  he  pointed 
out  to  be  persons  eminently  great  and  good,  and  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  their 
worth  and  value.     He  assured  me,  this  was  by  no 
iDicans  the  case 3  he  knew  their  merits  as  well  as  any 
man  alive. 

Good  God!  is  it  possible?"  • 
"You  are  young.  Sir:    when  you  have  been  long 
enough  an  author  to  know  your  trade,  you  will  learn, 
that  abuse  sells  much  better  than  eulngium*: — No  man 
pays  his  money  to  see  a  person  praised." 


•  We  cannot  refrain  from  observing  here,  that,  misled  per- 
baps,  by  the  impetuous,  ravr,  and  VRiudlcious  editor,  the  pub- 
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I  was  warm  in  the  defence  of  the  character  I  had 
adopted ;  and,  as  I  always  esteemed  a  literary  man  ad 
one  of  the  most  exalted  and  dignified  beings  in  the 
8cale  of  society,  I  felt  my  cheek  burn  with  indignation 
at  hearing  the  sacred  functions  of  genius  thus  tarnished 
and  reduced.  I  urged,  that  to  la^jh  general  vices,  to 
expose  corruption,  to  tear  the  mask  from,  the  visage  of 
pretended  ^^atriotism^  and  gibbet  the  sons  of  rapine 
•ukl  oppression,  was  indeed  a  calling  worthy  the  thun- 
der-brandishing hand  of  the  gigantic  genius  of  satire; 
9ut  that,  to  attack  vice  and  virtue  with  undiscrimina- 
ing  rancor,  to  plant  a  thorn  in  the  bosom* of  an  honest 
uao,  to  betray  the  confidence  of  families,  and  ruin  the 
lonest  efforts  of  individuals,  was  to  assume  a  character 
irhich,  like  Nero's,  ought  to  be  hunted  from  the  face 
)f  the  earth  while  living,  and  held  up  to  the  exegraticit 
»f  posterity  when  no  more. . 

The  bookseller  gravely  shook  his  head,  said  he  was  ' 
>erfectly  rigUt,  and  that  hb  own  conscience  often  gave 
urn  many- twinges  when  he  published  a  work  of  the 
lature  I  had  been  describing.  He  observed,  however,* 
hat  while  the  world  was  ill-natured,  and  wicked  enough 
0  encourage  this  general  rage  for  malice  and  detrac- 
bn,  a  man  in  business  had  much  difEculty  in  keeping 

'•''■'--■''      ■■  ■        '  -  ■    _. 

shers  of  the  Annual  B^view  seem  to  have  adopted  the  illiberal 
ad  false  opinion  of  the  above  bookseller.  We  entreat  them 
)  remember,  for  their  own  sake,  that  Rien  n*est  beau  que  /o 
rat;  that  abuse  is  not  criticism;  and  we  venture  to  predict  to 
liem>  that  the  number  of  the  purchasers  of  their  work  will 
ecrease  in  proportion  to  its  accumulating  illiberal  satires, 
gainst  literary  characters  deservedly  esteemed:  for  the  publts. 
i  always  just  and  indulgcipt. 
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his  hands  oat  of  this  disagreeable  bran^rh  of  1 
functions*. 

I  assured  him,  that  I  would  much  rather  beg  i 
daily  bread,  from  door  to  door,  than  put  one  moT 
into  my  mouth,  which  was  earned  by  any  means  so  i 
famous  and  dishonourable ;  and  that  if  ever  I  owed  i 
existence  to  ways  so  base  and  unmanly,  I  should  all  1 
rest  of  my  life  look  upon  a  scarenger  as  my  superv 
inasmuch  as,  though  he  meddled  every  day  with  dii 
work,  his  filth  was  of  prejudice  to  no  one  but  himsel 

The  profession  of  a  bookseller  is  one  which  demar 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  sodety,  and,  when  all 
said  and  done,  the  arguments  which  my  new  fric 
had  urged  were  certainly  not  without  their  weig 
While  scandal  and  detraction  are  encouraged  by  1 
world,  it  is  the  fault  of  tbe  world  that  we  hare 
many  libels  pouring  upon  us  from  all  quarters. 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  transit 
I  freely  replied  that  I  was  driven  to  the  necessitj 
writing  for  bread,  and  that  1  had  no  inclination 
shun  any  means  of  earning  my  meal  by  any  kcnest  v 
He  then  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  I  met  m; 
men  like  myself,  who  had  every  morning  ''  to  prov 
for  the  day  which  was  to  pass  over  their  heads/' 

I  had  a  portion  of  work  given  me,  in  which  I  cc 

•  The  editors  of  this  work  congratulate  themselve 
Mng  connected  with  a  respectable  bookseller^  who  is  a  { 
enemy  to  libels,  and  who  thinks  with  them,  that  to  be  w 
to  the  cause  of  morality,  vice  should  be  assaulted  without '. 
ting  personal  feelings.  I  f  we  draw  then  a  faulty  character 
fMd«r  may  jest  assured,  that  it  will  always  be  in  the  spii 
hcnevolOMlSf  and  with  &  love  of  mankind. 
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neither  evince  my  fancy  nor  exert  my  imagination. 
The  pay  I  reaped  from  labours  of  this  mechanical  na- 
ture was  small;  nor  could  I  expect  it  to  be  greater. 
I  kept  life  and  soul  together  with  difficulty;  but  as  I 
nfiver  violated  my  private  nor  my  moral  character^  L 
tugged  at  the  oar^  and  was  oontented  with  my  \oU 
Ii  however,  bailed  my  release  from  the  drudgery  of 
^ting  and  book-making,  as  the  dawo^  of  returning 
freedom.  A  slave  of  every  description  is  to  be  pitied, 
^t  none  more  so.  than  the  slave  to  writing  for  his 
bread.. 


HBROXS^M  OS  CONJUGAL  AFPBCTIOV* 

*^  Are  ye  not  one  ?  are  ye  not  join'd  by  Heav'n  ? 
Each  interwoven  with  the  other's  fate."         Rowb. 

Elizabeth,  countess  of  Greifenstein,  or  Grafenstein, 
says  an  ancient  chronicle^  sold  all  her  property  and 
vent  to  the  East,  to  ransom  her  husband,  who  was  a 
prisoner  among  the  Saracens.  She  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thence  continued  her  route,  accompanied  only 
by  a  faithful  servant.  This  woman,  young,  beautiful, 
and  of  a  ddicate  frame,  crossed  the  burning  deserts  of 
Syria,  and  arrived,  after  a  dangeroys  journey,  at  a  castle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  her  husband 
groaned  in  fetters.  The  lord  of  his  castle  was  struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  would  have  made  her  his  mistress; 
but,  l^ithfiil  to  her  husband,  she  resisted  every  seduc- 
tion and  every  threat 

The  barbarian  was  at  length  touched  by  her  con-^ 
sttncy,  and  promised  her  husband  liberty  on  certain 
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conditions.    The  first  task  imposed  on  her,  was  ti 
procure  the  deliverance  of  the  Saracen's  brother,  tbes 
a  prisoner  with  a  savage  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates.     Elizabeth  did  not  hesitate  an  instant;  l« 
she  passes  the  river,  won  by  her  prayers  the  hearts  d 
the  savagesi  and  led  back  the  tyrant's  brother  to  the 
castle. 

She  was  then  commanded  to  descend  a  cataract  in  t 
slight  boat.  She  enters  the  boat  trembling,  thousandr 
of  people  cover  the  banks,  applauding  the  courage  of 
this  generous  woman.  The  boat,  drifting  slowly  down 
the  river,  approaches  the  precipice,  Elizabeth  binds  her 
veil  over  her  eyes,  places  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
thus  drifts  into  the  torrent.  Beneficent  genii  bear  the 
boat  along;  she  reaches,  unhurt,  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  returns  to  the  castle  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude. 

•*  Go,  and  free  thy  husband  with  thy  own  hands," 
said  the  Saracen,  presenting  her  the  keys  of  the  dum 
geon.  She  is  led  towards  a  court,  surrounded  with  an 
iron  grating,  which  inclosed  hungry  lions.  Elizabeth 
opens  the  gate  without  fear;  the  famished  animals 
rush  upon  her,  but  suddenly  they  stop,  creep  to  her, 
«nd  lick  her  feet.  Faint  with  apprehension,  she  rests 
her  arms  on  one  of  the  lions,  while  opening  the  door  of 
the  dungeon;  she  frees  her  husband  fix>m  his  chains, 
and  leads  him  forth  between  a  double  row  of  Saracens, 
who  sing  her  praises. 

She  again  traverses  the  same  deserts,  accompankd 
by  her  husband;  supports  hb  courage,  searches  roots 
for  his  food,  and  dips  her  veil  into  every  welt  she  finds 
to  procure  him  water.    They  at  length  reach  Jerns»* 
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ke  shippings  and  arrived  happilj  at  the  coanft 

it  was  the  recompence  of  so  many  sacrifices,: 
1  courage,  and  such  exalted  virtues?  Ingrati- 
id  infidelity. 

dships  and  a. burning  sun  had  tarnished  the  deli- 
?autie8of  the  countess^  anxiety  had  efl^ced  the 
rom  her  cheeks,  and  tears  had  dimmed  the  fire 
eyes.  She  was  still  lovely  j  but  her  beauty  was 
re  than  the  shadow  of  that  which  was  fied.  Her 
young  and  beautiful,  lived  with  her.  The  count 
day  saw  Erdmutha,  and  a  guilty  passion  was 
i  in  his  heart.  In  vain  did  he  abhor  his  treachery, 
present  to  himself,  that  to  the  countess  he  owed 
id   liberty:    every  day  his  lave  acquired   new- 

en  it  happened  that  Elilabeth  related  what  she 
iffered  among  the  savages,  and  the  dangers  she 
icountered  to  save  her  husband,  his  eyes  were 
>nly  on  the  tears  which  fell  during  the  tale  from 
iitha^   and    her  beautiful  bosom   agitated  with 

reproached' himself  witii  his*  injustice  to  his  wife? 
*n  shed  tears;  but  his  remorse  was  transient)  had 
own  himself,  he  would  have  fled  from  the  com-r 
istead  of  combating  his  pasaidn.^ 
imutha  observed  the  melancholy^into -which  the 
^had  fallen,  and  her  heart  was  moved  with  com- 
n.  Perceiving .  the.  efforts  he  had  made  with 
If  to  conceal  his  sorrow  from  his  wife^  she  con* 
him  to  reveal  the  cause  td  her,  in  the  hope  of 
idbipg  bi&  anguish.    He  cast  down  his  eye^  aad 

^6 
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was  silent.  She  took  his  hand  and  redoubled  her  eiH 
treaties,  but  he  abruptly  fled  from  her^  and  shut  him* 
self  up  in  his  own  room* 

The  kind  Erdmutha  still  did  not  lose  all  hope.  She 
made  new  attempts  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  sorrows, 
and>  at  length,  too  fatally  succeeded. 

"I  love  you>  Erdmutha/*  he  said,  with  a  Toke'in 
which  there  was  something  terrible:  *' there  is  no 
peace  for  me  but  in  death.**  He  rushed  from  her  pre* 
sence  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair^  and  left  Erdmutha 
overwhelmed  with  affright;  for,  in  attempting  to  ex* 
press  her  horror  of  the  count's  passion,  she  had,  alas! 
discovered  that  she  partook  hts  crime-— that  she  loved 
him. 

The  castle,  once  the  abode  of  peace  and  jc^,  noiw  be* 
came  the  dreary  habitation  of  perpetual  sighs  and  tears. 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  countess  perceived  that  her 
husband  was  the  victim  of  some  devouring  grief;  she 
Warned  her  own  want  of  vivacity,  and  ma^e  continual 
efforts  to  apf)ear  more  gay;  she  conjured  her  sister  to 
aid  her,  in  endeavouring  to  chase  the  dejection  of  the 
count;  and  frequently  led  her  husband  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Erdmutha,  where,  engaging  them  in  conversa- 
tion, she  would  find  some  pretence  to  leave  them  t6ge« 
ther. 

In  these  trying  situations,  Erdmutla,  however,  had 
sufficient  empire  over  herself  to  conceal  from  the  count 
that  she  returned  his  love.  He  also,  after  the  avowal 
that  her  solicitations  had  torn  from  him,  maintained 
an  inviolate  silence:  but  his  passion  consumed  himi 
lie  fell  sick,  and  the  countess,  transported  with  grief, 
supplicated  her  sister  to  assist  in  ber  cares  for  hts  re« 
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storation.  Erdmutha^  fronrthat  timc^  scarcely  quitted 
the  side  of  his  couch. 

One  day,  when  they  were  alone^  the  count  opened 
his  almost-eztingubhed  eyes,  and  said,  in  a  feeble  yoice, 
'<Oh,  Erdmutha!  let  me  be  permitted  to  press  my 
lips  to  thine,  and  I  die  satisfied/*  She  did  not  imme* 
diately  reply,  but  seeing  the  tears  fall  from  his  eyes, 
which  were  eagerly  fixed  on  her,  she  bent  over  his  pil- 
low and  touched  his  cheek  with  her  pale  and  cold  lips, 
saying,  "Ah!  why  cannot  I  die  with  you?"  The 
count  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  turning  from  her, 
he  almost  fainted  with  the  excess  of  his  feelings. 

*'  Oh,  my  friend !"  cried  Erdmutha,  with  an  emotion 
bordering  on  despair;  *'  be  more  calm,  I  give  myself 
up  to  thee!  Elizabeth,  by,  her  heroic  virtues,  saved 
thee  from  slavery,  I  would  save  thee  from  thee  death  !'*. . 

The  countess  had  heard  their  discourse  from  an  ad- 
joining apartment:  she  had  scarcely  strength  to  return 
to  her  own  chamber.  She  took  up  the  chains  from 
which,  with  so  much  peril,  she  had  delivered  her  hus- 
band, and  bathed  them  with  tears. 

She  was  informed  the  next  day  that  the  count  was 
better,  and  within  three  days  he  was  restored  to  health. 
She  knew  that  love  had  been  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change;  but  the  grief  she  observed  in  his  looks,  and 
those  of  her  sister,  together  with  their  tenderness  for 
her,  convinced  her  that  the  crime  was  not  consum- 
mated. 

She  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  celebrate  the 
count^s  health.  At  night  she  led  the  count  to  the 
most  retired  apartment  of  the  house,  took  the  chains 
fifae  had  brought  with  her  from  the  east,  and  takmg 
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hit  band,  she  said,  *'  dearest  husband,  can  these  chains 
attach  thy  heart  to  mine?" 

The  count,  pressing  the  chains  to  his  bosom ,  replied, 
'*  No  one  but  you  could  give  such  proofs  of  a  pure 
and  constant  affection.  Elizabeth!  for  you  I  woaM 
brave  death,  as  you  have  done  for  me."  Then  embra- 
cing his  wife,  as  if  for  the  last  time,  he  vowed  eternal 
fidelity  to  her^  in  saying  which,  he  meditated  a  jour- 
ney  to  the  Holy  Land.  Elizabeth  comprehended  hini, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  her  resolution. 

She  besought  him  to  defer  his  journey  some  days; 
*'  because/  added  she  tenderly,  "  my  strength  faili 
me  hourly.  I  am  more  feeble  than  you  imagine;  mj 
dsLyi  are  numbered.  Do  not  abandon  my  sister  when 
I  shall  be  no  more:  become  her  friend,  as  you  have 
been  mine;  and,  if  Heaven  grants  my  ardent  prayer, 
you  will  become  more  than  the  friend  of  Erdmutba." 

She  folded  him  in  her  arms,  to  conceal  her  pallid 
countenance  and  her  tears;  afterwards  she  entreated 
him  to  conduct  her  to  the  convent  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  "for  there,"  she  said,  "I  will  pass  some 
days  with  my  friend,  the  abbess.*' 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  convent;  but  instead  of 
returning  to  the  castle,  where  he  knew  he  must  remain 
alone  with  Erdmutha,  he  remained  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  the  countess.  Eight  days  afterwards,  the  ab- 
bess announced  to  him  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
communicated  her  last  wish.  The  countess  had  be** 
sought  him,  in  her  last  moments,  not  to  abandon  her 
sister,  but  to  remember  her  late  prayer  to  Heaven  in 
their  behalf. 

This  intelligence  was  not  true.    The  countess  caused. 
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lapel  and  a  tomb  to  be  erected^  and  beneath  its  roof 
remained  till  sorrow  had  terminated  her  life.  The 
ess  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  her 
eSj  with  this  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  it: 

**  Love  is  more  powerful  than  gratitude: 
These  chains  could  nofr secure  his  loTe*." 


ON  SEEING  A  VESSEL  SAIL, 

"  What  divine  monsters,  O^ye  god§ !  are  these 
That  float  in  air  and  fly  upon  the  seas.^^  Drydxh. 

Yon  ship  prepar*d  the  port  to  leave> 
Her  canvass  swells,  her  anchors  heave^ 

She  courts  the  favVing  gale  j 
Her  jovial  crew,  her  Eudder*s  guide> 
Wait  but  the  slowly- rising  tide. 

To  spread  their  vent'rous  sail. 

Oh !  wondVous  proof  of  bold  design^ 
Of  art  that's  only  not  divine. 

Say,  whither  art  thou  bound? 
What  barb'rous  coast,  what  hostile  shore. 
What  distant  world  wilt  thou  explore. 

What  unplough'd  ocean  sound  ? 

The  chapel  and  the  monument  were  situated  at  a  little 
ince  from  a  town  of  northern  Germany,  surrounded  by 
ading  oaks.  According  to  an  ancient  record,  the  chapel's 
t  were  rung  on  a  certain  day.  The  tomb  was  of  marble, 
ell  as  the  statue  of  the  countess,  who^  on  her  knees,  with 
hands  laden  with  chains,  had  her  eyes  turned  towards 
en.  It  is  reported,  that  shortly  after  the  countess's  death, 
count  enjoying  the  chase,  accompanied  by  Erdmutha, 
tn  he  had  married,  for  the  first  time  discovered  tbb  chapel, 
kJJJed  Jjjmsclf. 
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Whom  does  tlus  ipidoas  hold  contain? 
Sons  for  whom  motheiB  weep  in  Tain, 

The  fkther  torn  from  home; 
(While  tiateiB  hope  to  stay  the  tetn 
Of  their  last  parent's  widow*d  years,) 

In  thee,  alas !  may  roam. 

Some  tyrant  youth  in  thee  may  part^ 
The  sov*reign  of  a  Tirgin  heart. 

That  beats  for  him  alone  j 
Whose  plighted  vows  of  endless  love^ 
She  never  donbts  will  faithfiil  prove> 

Still  judging  from  her  own. 

• 

Tell  not  the  fond>  confiding  maid. 
How  oft  her  trust  will  be  betray*d> 

How  oft  the  youth  forsworn; 
Wound  not  her  unsuspecting  breast^ 
In  fancy's  sweet  illusion  blest. 

And  absence  may  be  borne. 

Be  thou,  kind  Heaven,  the  vessel's  guide. 
For  her  the  whelming  waves  divide. 

The  stormy  winds  control; 
Whither  she  steer  her  devious  way 
To  distant  India's  fervent  day. 

Or  seek  the  frozen  pole* 

Yet  dost  thou,  in  thy  wrath,  ordain 
That  the  feir  fabric  ne*er  again 
*    Shall  bear  her  wand'rers  home? 
If,  given  to  the  greedy  tides. 
The  storm  must  rend  her  parting  sidei^ 
And  nun  be  bes  doom, 
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Spare,  in  thine  ire,  her  gallant  crew^ 
Spare,  in  their  livesi  their  children's  too^ 

The  mother  and  the  wife: 
The  troubled  deep  awhile  assuage. 
Speak,  and  appease  the  fearful  rage 

Of  elemental  strife* 

From  fell  Arabia's  barren  strands. 
Her  ruthless  sons,  her  burning  sands^ 

The  vessel  far  convey  5 
Nor  let  the  hapless  crew  be  thrown 
Where  gen'rous  pity  is  unknown. 

Or  monsters  howl  for  prey. 

Their  tedious  toils  and  travels  o'er, 
May  Albion*s  snow-white  cliffs  once  more 

The  weary  wand'rers  gainj 
And  each,  his  dangers  at  an  end. 
Recount  them  to  the  wond'ring  friend^ 

With  joy  enhanced  by  former  pain. 


iDVICB  CM  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  PRINCE* 

€Xitr  of  t^  Unfortunate  LewU  XVL  to  the  Ahbi  ««••< 
Paris,  March  11,  1791. 

it  goodness  was  difihs'd  to  human  kind.**   Dryj>bn« 

Lsk  me.  Sir,  for  such  instructions  as  may  be  fitted 
ct  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  at  that  tender 
tien  the  passions  are  yet  dormant,  but  when  rea« 
imishes  the  child  with  the  disposition  and  the 
•  of  improvement. 
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These  instructions  appear  to  me  the  more  necessary, 
as  there  are  but  few  works  extant  proper  to  serve  as 
guides  for  preceptors,  and  to  train  up  a  child  with  use- 
fulness. I  send  you  a  series  of  reflections  which  have- 
been  suggested  to  me  by  the  study  of  goed  writers,  aad 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  simplify  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible.  I  have  performed  this  task  with  the  zeal  dic" 
tated  by  a  father's  tenderness^  and  the  feelings  of  a 
man  deeply  penetrated  with  the  duties  which' belong 
to  that  rank  which  my  son  is  called  to  fill  by  his  birth. 

You  have  to  form  theheart,  and  perfect  the  moral 
and  physical  faculties  of  a  child. 

Example,  seasonable  advice,,  praise  bestowed  with 
address,  and  reproof  tempered  by  mildness  will  awaken 
in  the  heart  of  your  young  pupil  a  tender  sensibility, 
the  dread  of  doing  wrong,  the  desire  of  acting  well,  a 
laudable  emulation,  and  the  wish  of  pleasing  his  pre* 
ceptor. 

Few  books,  but  those  well  chosen;  elementary  works 
clear,  concise,  and  methodical;  agreeable  occupation, 
which,  without  burdening  the  memory,  excites  curi- 
osity, inspires  a  taste  for  study,  and  the  love  of  labour, 
will  soon  form  the  mind  of  a  well-orgaaised,  docile, 
and  studious  child. 

Extracts  often  repeated,  walks,  and  rural  labours, 
the  toils  and  pleasures  of  which  the  preceptor  should 
partake,  and  which  may  be  limited  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  small  garden;  a  few  sports  with  children  of  his 
own  age  in  the  presence  of  the  master.  Such  are  the 
infallible  means  of  preserving  the  child's  health,  of 
saving  him  from  the  languor  of  idleness^  and  of  strepg* 
thening  his  constitution,  - 
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You  ought  to  fix  the  hours  of  your  studies,  your 
nlks^  and  your  manual  occupations,  so  as  to  render 
hem  commodious  to  yourself  and  useful  to  the  child. . 

I  will  set  apart  some  moments  to  instruct  my  son  in 
geography;  the  first  elements  of  history  will  be  un- 
blded  to  him  J  and  we  wilf  lay  before  his  young  mind 
iie  annals  of  ancient  and  modern  nations. 

1  should  not  be  displeased  that  my  son  made  himself 
icquainted  with  some  mechanical  art,  in  the  moments 
of  leisure  or  recreation.  I  am  well  aware  thut  people 
blame  me,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  pleasantry,  that  I 
handle  the  tools  of  the  smith  whilst  I  wield  the  sceptre 
of  kings.  This  taste  I  inherit  from  my  ancestors. 
One  of  our  superlatively-sage  philosophers  has  made 
an  apology  for  me  in  his  writings,  and  thb,  perhaps^  is 
all  I  found  good  in  his  Endle,  all  at  least  that  appeared 
to  me  worthy  of  being  excused. 

Let  the  principles  of  the  different  branches  of  kqpw* 
ledge  be  engraven-  on  my  son  s  memory  j  I  despbe  su- 
perficial minds;  they  are  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and 
inofe  liable  to  error  than  other  men. 

Never  encourage,  by  adulation^  the  caprices  of  your 
pupil;  my  son  will  learn,  but  too  soon^  that  the  tinrve 
approaches  when  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  them* 

Magnify  in  his  eyes  the  virtues  that  constitute  a 
good  king,  and  let  your  lessons  be  adapted  to  his  com- 
prehension. Alas!  he  will  be  one  day  but  too  strongly 
tempted  to  imitate  such  of  his  ancestors  as  were  distin- 
guished only  by  their  warlike  exploits;  military  glory 
<lizzies  the  brain,  and  what  species  of  glory  is  that 
^hich  rolls  its  eye  over  streams  of  human  bloody  and 
^^Utes  the  universe? 
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Teach  him^  ^th  Fenelon,  that  pacific  prlix 
are  held  hy  the  people  in  religious  remembran< 
first  duty  of  a  prince  is  to  render  bis  people  h 
he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  king,  he  will  alwi 
how  to  defend  his  people  and  his  crown. 

He  must  be  made  familiar  with  our  be! 
authors^  in  order  to  unfold,  in  his  intellectual 
that  purity  of  expression  which  ought  to  belc 
language  and  writings  of  a  prince,  whom  all 
jects  will  have  a  right  to  judge. 

Teach  him  early  to  know  how  to  pardon 
forget  injustice,  and  reward  laudable  action 
spect  morality,  to  be  good,  and  to  acknow 
services  which  are  rendered  to  him. 

Speak  to  htm  often  of  the  glory  of  bis  ance 
present  to  him,  as  a  model  of  his  conduct,  I 
a  religious  prince,  and  a  friend  to  morality  a 
Lewis  XH.  who  would  not  punish  the  co: 
agunst  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  on  whom  tl 
conferred  the  title  of  Father  of  his  People, 
to  him  also  Henry  the  Great,  who  fed  the  cit; 
while  it  insulted  and  made  war  against  h 
Lewis  XIV.  not  while  he  gives  laws  to  £ai 
when  he  pacifies  the  world,  and  becomes  the 
of  talents,  of  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Curb  the  passions,  and  never  conceal  the 
your  pupil.  Let  the  calm  of  private  virtues 
his  desires,  and  he  will  become  mild,  pat 
worthy  of  being  beloved.  You  will  then  ha^ 
the  success  of  your  undertakings  you  will  be  a 
and  will  partake  of  that  gratitude  which  natio 
those  who  have  imiuted  the  wisdom  of  Fencl 
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as  employed  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  whidi 
d  him  to  immortality. 

.18  not  on  the  exploits  of  Alexander^  or  Charles  XIL 
you  ought  to  dwell  with  yOur  pupil — those  princes 
>  haye  devastated  the  earth.  Discourse  with  him, 
I  that  often,  of  such  princes  as  have  protected  com- 
rce,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  knowledge — in  short,  of 
^  kings  as  have  been  really  useful  to  their  people, 
1  not  of  those  on  whom  histor)'  has  been  too  lavish 
praise. 

Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  best  authors,  and  the 
!oper  methods  of  instruction;  and  you  appear  to  me 
have  benefited  from  your  studies,  and  the  first  lessons 
'  jrouth :  you  possess  knowledge.  Endeavour  to  do 
r  my  son  as  much  as  was  done  for  yourself;  but  do 
t  be  too  eager  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labours,  or 
IT  proceeding  too  slowly;  and,  be  convinced  that 
or  pupil  understands  your  preceding  lessons  before 
iQ  widen  the  limits  of  instruction.  Never  dissemble 
ith  him,  or  suffer  him  to  appear  more  learned  than 
)  Kally  is :  it  is  shameful  for  a  prince  to  possess  only 
perficial  knowledge,  and  his  preceptor  should  spare 
n  that  disgrace. 

Pketend  to  study  with  your  pupil,  and  thus  excite 
I  emulation  by  awakening  his  vanity.  This  method 
sometimes  successful,  and  is  honourable  to  the  master, 
lile  it  is  delightful  to  the  pupil. 
Speak  to  him,  sometimes,  and  ever  with  respect,  of 
)d,  his  attributes,  and  his  worship.  Prove  to  him  that 
3  aathority  of  kings  proceeds  from  God,  and  that,  un- 

I  he  believes  in  the  power  of  the  master  of  kings,  he 

II  soon  become  the  victim  of  those  men  who  believe 
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in  nothing,  despise  authority,  and  imagine  themsel 
be  the  equal  of  kings. 

Let  him  be  taught,  from  his  earliest  years,  that**™"^- 
gion  is  worthy  of  all  his  homage,  and  all  his  adr 
tion;  that  incredulity  and  false  philosophy  undermii 
imi>erceptlbly  the  throne^  and  that  the  altar  is  the  ram*! 
part  of  religious  kings. 

In  an  age  so  enlightened  as  our  own^  yourpnplj 
must  be  sufBciently  versed-in  the  knowledge  of  experi*] 
mental  philosophy,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  useful  dii*' 
coveries.  It  would  be  very  humiliating  for  him  nott»J 
know  how  to  discuss  certain  subjects,  which,  in  that 
case,  would  only  serve  to  discover  his  ignoraflce. 
"  When  he  had  given  his  measure,**  to  use  an  expres* 
sion  of  Montaigne,  "  he  would  be  only  a  king  in  namei' 

While  your  young  pupil  is  acquiring  the  art  of  go* 
verning,  let  some  rays  of  light  be  reflected  on  biiB 
fjTum  the  mirror  of  truth;  above  all,  be  careful  to  im* 
press  those  truths  which  may  remind  him,  Jthat  he  » 
placed  above  other  men  only  to  render  them  happjT* 
Remember  to  teach  him  that,  when  every  thing  is  i& 
our  power,  we  must  be  extremely  sober  in  the  use  rf 
our  authority.  Laws  are  the  pillars  of  the  throne j  i^ 
they  be  violated,  the  people  think  themselves  absolved 
from  their  engagements.  Civil  wars  have  taught  us, 
that  it  is  almost  always  those  who  govern  who  have 
caused,  by  their  errors,  the  effusion  of  human  blo(A 
The  just  king  is  the  good  one. 

Teach  your  pupil  that  vices  and  excesses  dishonoQf 
those  who  oughts  one  day,  to  be  cited  only  as  modeb 
of  imitation. 

Display  to  him  the  charms  of  meeknesij,  goodaeas^ 
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leration.  Repress  the  impetuous  feelings  of 
re:  never  be  the  slave  of  his  caprice,  and  seek 
ids  hip  of  your  pupil,  not  by  a  dangerous  corn- 
er but  by  rational  confidence,  by  the  pure  ca- 
f  affection  and  well-directed  affability. 
lot  superfluously  fatigue  his  memory,  but  let 
oment  of  his  existence  be  occupied.  Let  alter- 
K>ur  and  recreation  fill  up  the  moments  which 
«d  with  you.  Use  all  your  efforts  to  lead  him 
to  see  you,  to  be  with  you,  and  to  regret  your 
• 

I  transcribed  for  the  use  of  my  son,  the  late 
1,  a  great  number  of  ideas  upon  education; 
rrors,  borrowed  from  modern  philosophy,  had 
hemselves  into  my  work :  experience  has  taught 
ter.  I  think  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  my 
i  make  a  choice  from  it,  but  beware  of  all 
lioneops  principles  which  are  the  offspring  of 
» of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  poison  of 
lity. 

»  from  him  all  those  works,  or  that  philosophy, 
)retends  to  judge  God,  his  worship,  his  church, 
divine  law.  The  passions  will  one  day  but  too 
illy  incline  your  pupil  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
i  and  flatterers  will  avail  themselves  of  that 
t.  Teach  him  to  respect  holy  things;  and  un* 
ore  him  false  philosophy. 
*ild  have  many  things^to  say  to  you,  which  my 
ess  for  my  son  would  dictate,  and  my  wish  to 
8  heart  and  mind 3  but  I  fear  taking  too  sen- 
\  a  tone,  and  having  the  air  of  giving  laws  to 
raptor.     I  have  perfect  confidence.  Sir,  that  my 


*  • 
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letter  will  sometimes  be  consulted  by  youj  bntA^^ 
not  desire  that  it  should  be  the  only  rule  of  yonr 
duct.     I  must  see  you  from  time  to  time:  come. 
«ee  me  with  your  pupil.     Amidst  the  griefii  that 
my  soul,  my  consolation  is  in  my  son  j  and  I 
with  complacency,  the  4)rogress  he  daily  makes, 
which  he  owes  to  your  care  and  your  friendship*. 


BRITANNIA^S  PRAISE. 


._  ^- 


**  Oh,  happy  shepherds!  who,  secure  from  fear, 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  care ; 
Oh,  happy  fields !  unknown  to  noise  and  strife, 
The  kind  rewarder  of  industrious  life.'*       AnoH* 

O  BLBST  Britannia!  on  thy  favour'd  isle^ 
llie  mildest  suns,  the  softest  seasons  smile; 
Not  long  the  breath  of  winter  chills  thy  plains^ 
Or  fervid  summer  melts  thy  toiling  swains. 
Ere  genial  spring  the  mellow'd  soil  unbinds, 
£re  lib*ral  autumn  glads  thy  laboring  hinds. 

Calm  are  thy  seasons,  fruitful  is  thy  soil. 
Yet  much  to  art  is  due,  and  manual  tml. 
Thy  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  meads  adorn. 
Oaks  clothe  thy  hills,  thy  valleys  golden  <x>m; 

— ■    i— wi    -      - . , .^ ■ — 

*  To  these  counsels,  which  wear  the  forms  of  unafiecteA 
philanthropy  and  enlarged  benevolence,  we  have  not  added  the 
observations  of  their  editor,  Helen  Maria  Williams,  a  feaul^ 
who  often  loses  herself  amidst  the  wilderness  of  politicf,  is 
which  she  delights.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  the  cor^ 
respondeuce  of  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI,  inllKNit  90^ 
erroneous  accompaoimentst 


.=^ 
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ly  dales  meand*ring  airrents  glide, 

Iver  waves  reflect  thy  various  pride;  . 

IS  and  cottages^  on  ev'rj  hand^ 

h  their  rural  groups  to  dress  the  ferdle  land. 


. .  •  Around  my  natal  soil  I  see, 

*d  effects  of  peaceful  industry  $ 

e,  fair  Freedom !  thine  the  gen*roui  hand 

irds,  improves,  and  digni$es  the  land. 

ut  smile,  fair  Ceres*  jocund  train 

er  the  trembling  swamp,  th* imfertile  plain; 

d  on  wilds,  or  frowning  heaths,  the  day, 

asons  rise,  and  gradual  roll  away: 

ii  subdu*d  and  tam*d  th*  obdurate  soil. 

It  harvests  crown  their  various  toil. 

decks  their  trees  with  flow'ry  gems. 

Id  and  rubies  load  the  burdened  stems; 

tation*s  humbler  powers  expand 

d  carpet  o*er  the  smiling  land. 

opulation,  in  the  arms  of  peace 

y,  sees  the  social  train  increase; 

18  and  cottages  innumerous  rise, 

%nt  churches  pointing  to  the  skies; 

nmerce,  proudly  bids  her  gay  canals 

4 

rough  the  hills,  and  shine  alone  the  dales; 
er  her  streams  the  waving  pennants  fly, 
Ithy  cities  meet  th*  astonished  eye. 


re  yon  roofs  that  rise  beside  the  hill? 
lumble  names  these  decent  mansions  fill? 
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What^  though  nor  stone^  nor  brick  the  walls  sustaioi 
Nor  slate^  nor  tile,  avert  the  falling  rain ; 
Content  and  happiness  may  there  reside, 
Nor  breathe  one  sigh  for  seats  of  costly  pride. 
His  little  field  th'  industrious  peasant  plants. 
Richly  supplying  all  his  domestic  wants. 


Whatever  of  fruits  the  British  islands  know^ 
There  bloom  in  spring,  in  fervid  summer  glow; 
And  though,  Britannia,  climates  mild  as  thine, 
Not  India's  spices  boast,  nor  Gallic  wine; 
Though  here  no  fig,  nor  priz*d  anana  grows. 
Nor  golden  orange  in  thy  vineyards  glows; 
Nor  that  sweet  cane — the  curse  of  many  an  isle— 
Nor  gold,  nor  diamonds  sleep  beneath  thy  soil; 
Yet,  thy  own  wealth  attracts  the  richest  stores. 
With  power  magnetic,  to  thy  favour  d  shores. 
And  chief  thy  flocks,  that  crown  each  mountain  s  bfcr 
And  deck  each  vale,  from  these  thy  riches  flow; 
These  meet  my  view,  innumerous,  grazing  wide. 
Their  unshorn  lambs,  yet  sporting  by  their  side^ 
Some  destin'd  soon,  by  unrelenting  fate. 
To  smoke  on  tables  of  the  rich  and  great; 
But  those  of  finest  shape,  and  noblest  size^ 
Again  must  view  the  vernal  year  arise. 
Spread  their  young  progeny  around  the  land. 
And  yield  their  fleeces  to  the  shearer's  hand. 
These  eyes  have  seen  when  ant  hills  cloth'd  yon  fieU 
And  gorse  where  clover  now  its  fragrance  yields. 
And  swells  its  cluster^  flowers ;  behold  how  tall 
The  stem  uprise>  and  waving  wait  their  fall  1 
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fence  fragrant  ricks  and  glowing  cones  shall  rise^ 
^eserv^d  till  vegetation  shrinks  and  dies ; 
Hll  yon  fair  spotted  tribes,  that  range  the  dale, 
Lnd  frequent  wait  the  ruddy  milk-niaid*s  pail, 
^iew  the  gay  plains  where  verdure  wont  to  glow, 
Qca8*d  in  ice,  or  buried  deep  in  snow. 

Benignant  clime!  here  autumn  s  choicest  store 
^ails  not,  while  winter's  latest  tempests  roar! 
^ar  other  scenes  proclaim  his  tyrant  reign, 
^here  chill  Siberia  bounds  the  northern  roaio^ 
Vll  powers  of  life  and  vegetation  fled, 
rhe  fields  repose  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
Phe  earth  to  rock,  the  sea  to  crystal  turns, 
nil  the  bright  sun  with  tropic  splendor  bums. 

Yet,  sure  3^00  patient,  woolly  tribes  demand 
Vhe  generous  care  of  man*s  providing  hand; 
Jnless  for  them  his  shivering  limbs  must  bear 
rh*  enfeebling  rigours  of  th*  inclement  year; 
ind  Ceres,  still  thy  fostering  care  supplies 
\bundant  food  when  wintry  glooms  arise. 


3ut  chief,  when  Phcebus'  vivifying  ray 
alows  on  the  painted  scenes  of  rosy  May,  ~ 
IVhere'er  thy  band  its  plastic  power  applies. 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  rich  profusion  rise; 
Vanish  the  glooms  that  mark  the  steril  soil. 
The  rocks  relent^  the  wildest  deserts  smile. 
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ffBB  VILLAOB  FAIB. 

**  Let  mirth  go  oii,vlet  pleasuie  know  no  pause, 
But  fill  up  ev  '17  minuted  this  day. '  *         &owe. 

Efitomb  of  human  Hfe, 

'  Behold  a  village  fair. 
Contrast  of  jolUty  and  strife. 

Of  mesriment  and  care. 

Here  crockery  spreads  the  verdant  gnmndi 

Fans,  platesy  and  dishes  see  5 
Flower-pots  and  pitchers,  crackt  and  sound, 

And  sets  of  cups  for  tea. 

Of  pedlars*  stalls,  arranged  in  rowB,  . 

How  glittering  is  the  ware ! 
Gay  buckles,  necklaces,  and  bows^ 

And  top-knots  for  the  fair. 

Of  cakes  and  spice-oiuts  shall  I  sing. 

All  tempting  to  behold? 
Of  gingerbread,  each  queen  and  king 

Their  noses  tipt  with  gold. 

Of  stalls  for  children  fraught  with  bliss. 
Where  round  you  hear  them  prattle; 

Horses  for  master,  dolls  for  miss. 
And  for  the  babe  a  rattle. 
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Of  many  a  ballad-tinging  wfalne. 

The  unhannooioiu  sound; 
And  blind  muiicians,  that  oambtne 

To  deafen  all  arouDd, 

Wild  beasts  are  here,  and  acreaming  birds^ 

And  puppet-showi,  and  apesj 
Mountebanks,  free  of  drugs  and  woida. 

And  dieats  in  varions  shapes. 

Here  tbty  break  heads,  and  there  shake  band 

Now  Uood,  now  liquor  flows  i 
Now  fnaadfy  are  the  motley  bands. 

Presto— be  gone— they're  foes. 

Here  am'rous  youths,  with  each  a  matej 

Piofier  gay  toys  or  gloves; 
And,  whisp'ring  as  they  go,  relate 

The  secret  of  their  loies. 

The  gay,  the  busy,  here  you  view, 

For  difTrent  ends  repair; 
Of  mortals  what  a  picture  true 

Exhibits  such  a  fair! 
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EQUALITY. 
A  Kitehtn  CmiverMtion,  in  a  retirtd  Couutrg  VUkge, 

'*  Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Rccte  beatum;  rectius  occupat 

Nomen  beati,  qm  dcorum 

Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiein  pati*^.  **        Hot. 

The  weather  is  wet,  «nd  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
late of  the  present;  I  shall  therefore  go  back  a  little, 
in  order  to  retail  a  kitchen  conversation^  wherein  I 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  at  our  last  washing  time. 
Mbs  P —  usually  irons  her  own  -small  linen,  I  do  the 
|ike;  and  sometimes  upon  these  occasions  we  are  quite 
a  large  party,  for  there  is  a  chairwoman  besides  the 
servants.  This  person,  who  is  called  Mrs.  H— ,  J' 
always  well  provided  with  subjects  of  conversation,  as 
she  knows  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  parish.  She 
is  extremely  communicative,,  and  very  free  of  her  re- 
marks. Her  chief  topic,  at  the  time  I  hint  at,  was  the 
•dearness  of  provisions,  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  hard- 
rships  of  the  labouring  poor,  on  which  she  descanted  i^ 


TRANSLATION*. 

Believe  not  those  that  lands  possess, 

And  shining  heaps  of  useless  ore, 
The  only  lords  of  happiness ; 
But  rather  those  that  know 
For  what  kind  fates  bestow. 
And  have  the  art  to  use  the  store; 
That  have  the  gen'rous  skill  to  bear 
The  haled  we'i^lvt  of  ^^overty* 
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manner  that  savoured  much  of  the  doctrine  of  equality 
id  Tom  Paine.  I  was  at  length,  little  as  I  love  alter* 
ition,  roused  to  take  a  part  in  the  argument,  and  bad, 
t  least,  the  satisfaction  of  being  attended  to,  as  well 
J  the  servants  as  by  the  person  to  whom  I  addressed 
nyself ;  who^  if  they  were  not  convinced  I  was  in  the 
ight,  seemed,  however,  flattered  that  I  thought  it 
vorth  my  while  to  aim  at  convincing  them. 

"  If  it  were  possible,  Mrs.  H — ,'*  said  I,  **  to  make 
in  exact  partition  of  all  the  money  and  estates  in  the 
vorld,  at  so  much  a  head,  I  would  give  you  about  six 
>fmths  to  see  every  thing  restored  to  much  the  same, 
V  even  a  worse,  state  than  at  present,  to  have  at  least 
H  many  poor,  and  far  more  discontented.  The  frugal^ 
^  provident,  the  industrious,  would  always  augment 
^r  stores :  the  avaricious,  the  selfish,  and  the  designing 
vould  spoil  from  the  indolent  and  the  improvident,  till 
rott  would  find  the  extremely  indigent  nearly  the  same 
^^fsons  as  now;  and  those  who  have  grown  rich,  no 
letter  by  what  means  in  the  present  system  of  things, 
^e  same  would  contrive  to  grow  rich  again.  There 
''Ould,  however,  be  this  additional  evil,  that  those  who 
'^re  bom  and  bred  to  great  expectations,  without  pru- 
i^ce  to  save  their  money,  or  ability  to  earn  more, 
without  restraining  laws  to  supply  their  ill-conduct,  and 
^event  their  despoiling  their  families,  would  be  beg«> 
l^ed  without  resources;  for,  do  not  suppose  that  the 
liserly,  who  have  grown  rich  by  their  folly,  will  be  of 
disposition  to  relieve  their  distress;  that  would  be  a 
OQtradiction  in  nature.  No,  my  good  friend,  till  you 
^Q  so  order  matters  as  to  contrive  that  every  body 
^  be  bom  with  equal  natural  abilities,  and  the 
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dbpositions,  never  believe  that  thax  fortunes  can  re« 
main  equal)  human  nature^  aa  it  is,  will  oppose  it< 
However^  admitting^  for  argument  sake,  that  such  aa 
order  of  things  were  possible  or  lasdng^  how  should  we 
be  bettered  ?  Who  would  be  found  to  plough ,  to  till,  to 
do  all  kinds  of  necessary  labour  ?  When  all  were  equally 
rich,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  wanting,  in  the  midtt 
of  our  own  equallity  o(  riches,  all  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and,  supposing  every  thing  to  be  provided  iif, 
another  great  evil  would  arisen  half  our  virtues  wouU 
have  no  exercise,  and^  consequently,  scarce  an  eustenoe. 
Where  must  the  benevolent  seek  the  most  refined  ni 
delicious  of  all  delights,  that  of  relieving  the  unforta* 
Date,  if  there  was  no  unfortunate  to  reliever  Maai 
not  standing  in  need  of  his  fdlow  creature^  would  be 
even  more  selfish  and  narrow*minded  than  at  present 
Believe  me,  Mrs.  H— ,  we  cannot  mend  God's  work, 
though  each,  by  mending  ourselves,  by  striving  to  cor* 
rect  our  natural  bent  to  discontent  and  repining,  may 
make  our  lot  supportable,  however  hard  it  may  app^tf, 
compared  to  that  of  others.  You  are,  I  suppose,  a 
Christian,  and  consequently  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
world  we  were  made  for.  I  grant,  that  to  such  as  have 
no  hopcy  the  fate  of  many  poor  would  be  hard  indeed; 
hut  when  we  reflect  that  this  is  only  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, that  by  supporting  hardships  and  poverty  with 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  we  secure . 
to  ourselves  everlasting  happiness,  that  the  poor  are 
eirempt  from  numberless  temptations  to  which  people 
in  high  stations  are  exposed — *'  "  Ah^  Madam  !*'  said 
Mrs.  H — ,  interrupting  my  fine  harangue^  ''  but  I 
never  wish  to  be  great;  all  J  desire  is>  to  be  about  as 
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•ich  as  yon^  or  Madam  P—  here^  to  do  at  I  pleaiedj  and 
lot  work  more  than  I  cared  for." — "  And  you^  perhaps, 
voald  then  be  more  unhappy  than  at  present  3  yon  pro* 
Mibly  do  not  know  that  it  requires  a  mind  ^i^U  culti- 
vated>  or  a  happy  natural  disposition^  to  know  how  to 
dispose  of  a  great  deal  of  leisure  pleasantly^  if  not 
always  profitably.  You  see  we  are  glad  to  take  Up 
yoor  trade  to  amuse  ourselves/'—''  O  yes.  Madam ! 
but  you  do  no  more  than  3rou  like;  if  you  was  obliged 
to  slave  all  day,  and  every  day,  and  glad  too  to  slave  ao, 
or  want  bread."—*'  That  is  very  true,  Mrs.  H— ,  yfet, 
nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  a  happier 
woman,  if  you  will  but  bring  yourself  to  make  the  best 
of  your  lot,  and  bear  the  bitter  of  it  with  patience  as 
the  disposition  of  Providence,  and  the  burthen  destined 
you  to  bear,  than,  many  whom  you  are  disposed  to 
•nvy,  because  they  appear  to  live  at  ease,  and  have  no« 
thing  to  tlo.— Of  the  irksomeness  of  time  hanging 
heavily  on  your  hands,  that  you  know  not  how  to  em* 
pk>y,  you  have,  happily,  no  idea«  any  more  than  of  a 
plentiful  table,  of  which  you  have  no  relish,  for  want  of 
an  appetite,  to  its  dainties;  the  rest  that  is  not  pur- 
chased by  labour  is  no  longer  an  enjoyment]  the  meals, 
in  expecting  which  you  have  not  suftercd  a  little  hunger, 
have  no  zest;  and,  be  assured,  no  money  gives  such 
satisfaction,  or  does  one  so  much  good,  as  that  which  is 
of  our  own  honest  earnings.  There  are  many  instances 
of  persons,  who,  after  having  s«pent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  acquiring  a  fortune,  when  having  :iirrived 
at  the  summit  of  their  wishes,  they  retired  to  enjoy 
themselves,  have  found  a  life,  without  its  daily  avoca- 
ttoosj  ao  irksome,  as  to  seek  to  engage  in  business  aguiu 
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I  have  heard  of  one  in  particular,  who,  after  hariDf* 
made  an  easy  fortune^  by  selling  pork  in  LondoOi  had 
retired  into  the  country,  found  himself  so  at  a  lots, 
that  he  was  glad  to  pay  the  persons  who  succeeded  him 
ao  much  per  week  to  be  allowed  to  cut  out  the  meati 
and  serve  his  customers  as  before." 

"  So  Mrs.  H— ,"  said  Miss  P— ,  "  When  you  hat* 
made  a  fortune  by  your  trade,  you  will  be  so  at  a  kMi 
that  you*  11  come  and  pay  us  by  the  day  to  rub  over  our  fine 
linen.'*  Every  body  laughed  at  this  lively  observation, 
and  the  lecture  concluded  with  Harriet  reading  aloud 
the  numbers  658  and  55g,  from  the  Sth  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  where  the  doctrine  I  had  been  endeavouring 
to  support  is  so  admirably  illustrated,  tmder  the  sein« 
Uance  of  a  vision. 

"  Now  suppose,  Mrs.  H-— ,  you  could  in  this  man- 
ner lay  down  your  load  of  poverty,  what  would  yoa 
chuse  to  take  up  in  its  stead }  Some  burthen,  you  know, 
we  poor  mortals  must  inevitably  bear.  Would  you 
chuse  bad  health,  a  worthless  husband,  an  ilL  temper, 
the  listlessness  and  apathy  of  enjoyment  so  common  to 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  nor  to  wish  for?  what 
would  you  prefer?'* — **  Why,  Madam,*'  said  she,  *'  I 
would  change  burthens  with  you,  for  I  don*t  think  you 
are  very  heavy  loaded.**—"  That  is,**  said  Harriet,  "  be- 
eawe  Mrs.  W —  bears  her  afflictions  with  patience: 
the  would  do  the  Same  under  your  circumstances,  could 
you  exchange  your  poverty  for  her  continual  anxiety, 
ieparated  from  an  amiable  husband,  whom  she  ador^, 
and  for  whose  safety  she  is  under  continual  alarms 
loaded  like  you>  she  would  still  trip  lightly  on,  and  bear 
)ier  lot  with  cheerfulness,  you  woukl  think  hec  to  be 
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envied,  and  propose  another  exchange." — *'  I  believe,** 
Said  Mrs.  H — ,  "  I  shall  get  nobody  to  change  with  me 
herej  indeed  the  worst  off  would  have  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.**-: — "  Why  then,  my  good  friend/'  said  I,  "  be 
advised  by  me;  to  prove  that  you  have  profited  by  what 
has  been  read  to  you,  consult  patience  instead  of  fancy; 
instead  gf  your  {xiverty,  get  rid  of  your  discontent,  and 
you  will  no  longer  have  a  wish  to  exchange  with  any 
body.** 

Mrs.  P —  now  proposed  to  me  to  exchange  a  sotting 
husband  for  an  absent  one*  I  refused  the  bargain ',  and 
Mr.  Thomas  P-*-  asked  his  sisters  if  they  would  change 
their  troutiles  of  no  husband  at  all,  against  mine  of  an 
absent  one  j:  *'  thof  it  be  much  the  same,"  continued  he, 
*'  you  may  as  well  be  old  maids  as  you  be." — *'  Pray, 
Tom/*  ;5aid  Miss  P — ,  **  what  may  your  burthen  be, 
you've  a  pretty  good  pair  of  shoulders  j  what  would  you 
chuse  to  take  up  in  the  room  of  nothing  to  lay  down?'* 
"  I  think,- Miss,"  said  he,  **  I've  a  pretty  good  load  to 
bear  with  two  fine  lady  sisters;  I  would  back  them  both 
for  a  wife,  the  heavier  the  better,  so  *ti6  with  weight  of 
metal.** — "  Well,"  retorted  the  eldest  sister,  '^  l*m  sure 
you're  plague  enough  to  me;  I  would  exchange  you, 
almost,,  for  Mrs.  H-— *8  poverty.'* — *'  For  a  knapsack. 
Miss,  you  mean/'  replied  Mr.  Thomas,  where  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  Mrs.  H — *8  poverty  so  close  packed  with 
it;  'tis' odds  you'll  never  be  able  to  lay  it  down*. . . . 

♦  It  seems  from  this  sharp  retort  of  the  clown,  Mr. 
Thomas,  that  his  eldest  sister  had  r  foible  for  a  red  coat  and  a 
leather.  • 
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YXmmVATIOV  OV  THI  DXADLT  BttOS  OP  TBI 


**  Tlie  pwple  coBqacror  io  chtiss  jaa 
Aod  are  to  as  phjsacans  very  kiad.** 

Wbkbb's  the  bfind  chOd,  so  lovdj  and  so  hxr. 
With  gnilelefs  AmpSes,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  wavet  in  ef*Tj  breeze?  he*s  often  seen 
Betide  j<m  cottage  waU^  or  on  the  green^ 
With  othen  match'd  in  sfHiit  and  in  size. 
Health  on  dieir  cheeks  and  laptore  in  their  cjes$ 
That  fall  expanse  of  foioe^  to  dnldhood  dear. 
Soul  of  thor  sports,  is  dnlj  cherished  here: 
And,  hark!  that  laogh  u  his,  that  jorial  07; 
He  hears  the  hall  and  tnmdling  hoop  hmsh  hf. 
And  runs  the  giddj  coarse  with  all  his  might, 
A  Tery  child  in  erery  thing  but  sight; 
With  drcumscrib'd  but  not  abated  pow'rs^— 
Plaj  the  great  olject  of  his  in£uit  hoursj^- 
In  manj  a  game  he  takes  a  ntney  part. 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart; 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasure  all  intent. 
The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  assent; 
The  grove  invites,  delight  thrills  every  breast*- 
To  leap  the  ditch,' and  seek  the  downj  nest. 
Away  they  start,  leave  baUs  and  hoops  behind. 
And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind ! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay. 
That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  way. 
He  feels  his  dreadful  loss — ^yet  short  the  pain. 
Soon  be  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again; 
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Dod'ring  how  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
fe  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy, 
•reeps  on  the  warm,  green  turf  for  many  an  hour, 
nd  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow  flow*r; 
moothing  their  stems,  while,  resting  on  his  knees, 
[e  bands  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees; 
Jong  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his  way,, 
lifting  his  brow  agmnst  the  shining  day, 
jid  with  a  playful  rapture  round  his  eyes, 
resents  a  sighing  parent  with  the  prixe. 
She  blest  that  day,  which  he  remembers  too, 
\rhen  he  could  gaze  on  heay*n's  ethereal  bhe, 
ee  the  young  spring,  so  lovely  to  his  eyes, 
Lnd  all  the  colours  of  the  morning  rise.— 
'  When  was  tius  work  of  bitterness  begun  ? 
low  came  the  blindness  of  your  only  son?*' 
?hus  pity  prompts  fiill  many  a  tongue  to  say, 
tut  never,  till  she  slowly  wipes  away 
rh*  obtruding  tear  that  trembles  in  her  eye, 
rhis  dagger  of  a  question  meets  reply  :<-^ 
— ^  My  boy  was  healthy,  and  my  rest  was  sound, 
^hen  last  year*s  corn  was  green  upon  the  ground : 
horn  yonder  town  infection  found  its  way; 
Ground  me  putrid  dead  and  dying  lay, 
[  trembled  for  his  fate,  but  all  my  care 
Ivall'd  not,  for  he  breath*d  the  tainted  aff; 
sickness  ensu'dr— in  terror  and  dismay 
'  nurs*d  him  in  my  arms  both  night  and' day, 
iVhen  his  soft  skin  from  head  to  foot  became 
Jne  swelling  purple  sore,  unfit  to  name: 
iiour  after  hour,when  all  was  still  beside, 
^hen  the  pale  night-light  in  its  socket  died. 
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Alone  I  sat;  the  thought  ttiU  Moths  my  tont^ 
That  surely  I  performed  a  mother*!  fMUt, 
Watching  with  such  anxiety  and  pain 
Till  he  might  smile  amd  look  on  me  again; 
But  that  was  not  to  be— ask  me  no  more: 
God  keep  smallpox  amd  blindnew  from  your  doorl**^ 

Now>  ye  who  think,  whose  soub  abroad  take  wiflg» 
And  trace  out  human  tranbles  to  their  spring, 
Say^  should  Heav  n  grant  us,  in  some  hallow'd  hoar> 
Means  to  divest  this  demon  of  its  power. 
To  loose  his  horrid  grasp  from  early  woctb. 
To  spread  a  saving  conquest  round  the  earth,    - 
Till  ev*ry  land  shall  bow  the  grateful  knee. 
Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  day  to  see? 
That  day  is  come!  my  soul  in  strength  arise. 
Invoke  no  muse,  no  power  below  the  skiesi 
To  Heav'n  the  energies  of  verse  belong. 
Truth  b  the  theme,  and  truth  shall*  be  the  song^ 
Arm  with  conviction  ev*ry  joyful  line. 
Source  of  all  mercies,  for  the  praise  is  thine  I 


Dear  must  that  moment  be  when  first  the  mind;. 
Ranging  the  paths  of  science  unconfin'd. 
Strikes  a  new  light;  when,  obvious  to  the  sense. 
Springs  the  fresh  spark  of  bright  intelligence. 
So  felt  the  towering  soul  of  Montagu, 
Her  sex*s  glory,  and  her  country's  too; 
Who  gave  the  spotted  plague  one  deadly  blow> 
And  bade  its  mitigated  poison  flow 
With  half  its  terrors  |  yet  with  loathing  stilli 
We  hous'd  a  visitant  with  power  to  kilL 
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rheii  wfaeti  the  healthful  bloody  though  often  tried, 

^oil*d  the  keen  huicet  by  the  Severn  side, 

Kesbting^  uncontaminated  still, 

rhe  purple  pest,  and  unremitting  skill; 

When  the  plain  truth  tradition  seemed  to  know. 

And  simply  pointed  to  the  harmless  Cow, 

Doabt  and  distrust  to  reason  might  appeal; 

But,  when  hope  triamph*d,  what  did  Jenner  feel  t 

Where  even  hope  itself  could  scarcely  rise 

To  scan  the  vast,  inestimable  prize? 

Perhaps,  supreme,  alone,  triumphant  stood 

The  great,  .the  conscious  power  of  doing  good,. 

The  power  to  will,  and  wishes  to  embrace 

Th' emancipation  of  the  human  race; 

A  joy  that  must  all  mortal  praise  outlive, 

A  wealth  that  grateful  nations  cannot  give. 

Forth  sped  the  truth  immediate  from  his  hand. 
And  confirmations  sprung  in  ev*ry  land ; 
In  ev*ry  land,  on  beauty*8  lily  arm. 
An  infant  softness,  like  a  magic  charm. 
Appeared  the  gift  that  conquers  as  it  goes ; 
The  dairy^s  boast,  the  simple,  saving  Rose  ! 
Momentous  triumph  !—>fiend !  thy  reign  is  o*er; 
Tbou,  whose  blind  rage  hath  ravag*d  every  shore^» 


*  In  1520,  says  Mr.  WoodviIIe>  when  the  smallpox  visited 
(few  Spain,  it  proved  fatal  to  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  pro. 
rinces  to  which  the  infection  extended :  being  carried  thither 
)y  a  negro  slave,  who  attended  Narvaes  in  his  expedition  against 
^ortez.  He  adds^  about  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Peru« 
'he  smallpox  was  carried  over  from  Europe  to  America  by  way 
»f  Carthagena,  when  it  overran  the  continent  of  the  new  world, 
tnd  destroyed  upwards  of  soo,ooo  Indians  in  the  single  province 
rf  Quito.  JJiitory  of  Inoculation. 
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In  village  paths,  hence,  may  we  never  find 

Their  youth  on  crutches,  and  their  children  hlind; 

Nor,  when  the  milk-maid,  early  from  her  bed, 

Beneath  the  May-bush  that  embowVs  her  hcad> 

Sings  like  a  bird,  e*er  grieve  to  meet  again 

The  fair  cheek  injur'd  by  the  scars  of  pain; 

Pure,  in  her  morning  path  where'er  she  treads, 

Like  April  sunshine  and  the  iiow'rs  it  feeds^ 

She'll  boast  new  conquests;  Love,  new  shafts  to  fiang} 

And  Life,  an  uncontaminated  spring. 

In  pure  delight  didst  thou,  my  soul,  pursue 

A  task  to  conscience  and  to  kindred  due. 

And,  true  to  feeling  and  to  nature,  deem 

The  dairy's  boast  thy  own  appropriate  theme; 

Hail  now  the  meed  of  pleasurable  hours. 

And,  at  the  foot  of  Science,  strew  thy  flow'rs ! 


CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

'*  I  am  fond  of  your  little  Louisas  t  to  say  truth,  I  wiSitfhuA 
of  SL  Bess,  a  Peg,  or  a  Sukey,  which  all  give  me  the  ideas  of 
washing  tubs  and  scouring  of  kettles*.*' 

Laoy  Mary  WoaTLiY  Montagu's  Letterti 

From  our  motto  the  reader  will  remark,  that, 

even    in    her   ladyship*s    days,    they  began   to  con- 


♦  How  much  must  her  ladyship  have  been  mortified,  when 
coming  to  those  years  of  discretion,  which  enable  us  to  look 
back  to  the  past,  she  discovered  that  she  herself  had  a  name  which 
almost  always  **  gives  the  ideas  of  wasbiog  tubs  tmd  scouriag 
of  kettles."   Few  names,  it  is  well  known,  sunk  lowcc  in 
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kleroertAiB  namei  as  more  honourable  than  otheiVk 
laving  by  degrees  drunk  more  and  more  of  the  spirit 
^rtbis  new  heraldry,  we  have  now  almost  completed  a 
ystem  of  nomenclature  for  the  parlour,  the  hall,  and 
be  kitchen.  This  a[)pears  to  have  been  effected, 
irst,  by  purifying,  and,  in  some  instances,  recasting  old 
^mesj  and  secondly,  (for  I  wish  to  be  very  methodi* 
^  in  a  dissertation  on  so  important  a  subject,)  by  in«- 
ventiog  new  names. 

In  our  endeavours  to  purify  or  recast  our  old  names, 
khat  nothing  filthy  or  culinary  might  attach  to  them,  I 
un  not  certain  whether  we  did  not  begin  with  Maty, 
This  name  became  common  in  this  country,  I  suppose-, 
from  our  having  some  queens  so  called,  and  a  very 
beautiful  one,  the  patroness  of  the  Scottish  Maries, 
But  in  time,  as  we  began  to  sentimentalise  upon  names> 
ve  discovered,  that  although  we  had  some  Maries  who 
were  queens,  we  had  many  more  who  were  kitchen- 
wenches,  a  circumstance  which  sunk  the  name  so  pre- 
cipitately,  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
altering,  or  abolishing,  it  in  all  genteel  families.     It  so. 
happened,  however,  from  the  obstinacy  of  rich  maiden 
aunts,  dowagers  with  fortunes  left  in  their  own  hands^ 
and  other  persons  on  whose  reversions  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  prudent  eye,  that  Maiy  could  not  be  abo- 
lished without  great  risk  3  and  it  was  therefore  agreed^ 


timental  opinion  than  Mary,  and  the  mortification  one  feels  on 
i>eing  saddled  with  such  a  name  is  )et  more  exasperated,  whea 
we  reflect  with  what  case  it  may  be  turned  into  Moli  and  MoUy^ 
two  names  which  are  as  constaatly  affixed  to  mops  and  pails  as 
tbdr  handles. 
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to  change  it  to  Maria,  in  which  pofition  it  now 
itands,  although  rery  seldom  by  itself.  For,  Iknoir 
not  hov  it  was,  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  some 
parents,  highly  skilled  in  the  grammar  of  sentimenti 
discovered,  or  thought  they  discovered,  that  Afo* 
ria,  instead  of  being  a  noun,  was  an  adjective  with 
a  noun  understood.  They,  therefore  tacked  to  it 
Jnna,  and  Arma^Maria  is  now  a  most  beautiful  desig* 
nation  in  all  families,  except  those  who,  not  under' 
standing  Latin,  chuse  to  adopt  the  English  name  of 
Mary- Anne,  or,  as  it  is  much  more  sentimentally  writ* 
ten,  Marianne, 

.    The  next  name  which^  according  to  Lady  MontagO/ 
gives  one  "the  ideas  of  washing  tubs  and  scouring  kel« 
ties  is  Be$s.    Here  too -we  are  indebted  to  a  sovereiga 
Jady  queen,  whose  memory  is  very,  dear  to  our  oonii* 
try;  but  all  her  merits,  as  a  monarch,  ooold  notsaift 
her  name  from  falling  into  the  kitchen  sink;  and  it 
was  surely  a  dreadful  thing,  when  we  looked  for  t 
sceptre  to  find  a  basting  ladle,  and  for  a  throne  a 
kitchen  dresser.     But  great  as  these  hardships  weroi 
the  name  was  not  to  be  entirely  abolished  for  the  po* 
tent  reasons  I  have  assigned  in  the  case  of  Mary,    it 
was  therefore  analised  carefully  by  some  sentimentd 
chemists,  who  first  explained  it  as  Peter,  in  the  *  Tak 
of  a  Tub,'  did  his  father*s  will,  tdidetn  syllabU,  and 
then  totidem  lueris.    In  the  course  of  this  examinatk>n> 
it  was  discovered  that  all  the  kitchen-stuff  of  the  name 
resided  in  the  last  syllable,  Beth,  from  whence,  by  an 
easy  process,  came  Bet,  the  scullion,  and  &st,  the 
butter-woman;  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  Beuii^ 
who  distribute  play-bills,  and  '^choioe  fmit"  at  the 
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tfaeatraf .  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  this  Tery  ob» 
Qocdous,  although  productive,  syllable  should  be  cat 
off,  and  buried  in  the  dust-hole.  There  remained  then 
•EiisM,  perfectly  genteel  and  poetical,  and  fit  for  a  pat* 
lonr  or  drawing  room  of  any  dimension. 

As  to  the  Suktys  and  Pegs,  I  believe  we  must  agree^ 
that  they  are  irremediably  consigned  to  the  most  me* 
nial  offices.  They  were  examined  in  every  way,  taken 
to  pieces,  and  put  together  again  in  all  forms,  but  no- 
thing could  be  extracted  from  them  that  did  not  re- 
niod  us  of  tubs  and  kettles.  The  Jenniea  had  the  same 
fate,  although  a  few  Lacfy  Jajies  contrived  to  hold  up 
their  heads  by  the  influence  of  title;  but,  without  the 
title,  it  was  found  that  the  Jams  degenerated  fast  into 
Jmrna;  and  the  late  Mr.  Arkwright,  having  found 
them  in  this  forlorn  condition,  changed  them  into 
ipinning- wheels.  The  Bca-baras,  with  the  exceptio»of 
a  few  Loify  Bobs;  the  Sarahs,  who  were  easily  per* 
verted  into  Sallies;  the  Rebeccas,  who  also  became  ex« 
ceedingly  vulgar,  Beckies;  the  MartJtas,  who  had  a 
natural  disposition  to  Fatts  and  Patties;  the  Judiths^ 
who  were  homespun  Judies;  the  Winifreds,  who  were 
wot  only  Winnies,  but  Welch  women  to  boot;  the  Debo^ 
fftks,  who,  becoming  Dollies,  were  only  fit  "to  point  out 
where  a  beef-steak  could  be  got;  and  the  Bridgets, 
who  were  most  unharmonious  Bids  and  Biddits,  were 
all  consigned  to  their  proper  stations,  and  were  con* 
demned  for  life  to  be  ''sober  and  honest,'-  to  be 
''good-tempered  and  cleanly/'  to  ''have  a  character 
from  their  last  place,**  and  "to  put  their  hands  to  any 
thing.*'— A  very  few,  however,  of  the  old  culinary 
names  were  spared,  on  account  of  the  same  changa 
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that  took  place  in  the  Maries  and  Betties.  IjtiOf,ki 
txample^  became  of  importance  when  Luemda;  wit 
Fanny,  having  appeared  in  sundry  novels  and  playa>«ii 
admitted  into  the  parlour^  while  Frances  *'  looked  iftei 
the  children."  Theodona  would  have  shared  the  sunt 
honours^  but  for  an  obstinate  propensity  to  become 
Dodiy;  and  the  Eleanors  might  have  been  addceased  in 
a  stry  poetical  style,  if  th^  had  not  occasionally  sab* 
mitted  to  be  Nells. 

....  Now,  when  the  old  names  were  thus  purified 
or  abolished,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  too  few  wen 
left  for  family  use,  especially  where  families  happened 
to  be  very  numerous.     A  new  set  were  therefore  im* 
ported,  or  invented,  which  will  answer  all  purpoaei. 
I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable;  ai» 
Sophia,  uncommonly  sweet  and  pretty  $  Silvia,  adnii* 
nbly  calculated  for  a  country  life,  and  a  prodigious  ad- 
dition to  groves,  nightingales,  and  purling  streams^ 
AraheUa,  which  is  a  sort  of  pirated  edition  of  Isabd; 
Pri8cilla,.niher  dangeroua>  as  it  is  apt  to  become  FriaSk 
which  does  not  rhyme  very  prettily;  Matilda,  very  fine; 
Magdalaia,  not  very  common,  but  exceedingly  seuti* 
mental  when  AJaddalena;  Laura,  highly  poetical;  Jn* 
gelina.  Flora,  Ettjjhemia,  Amelia,  Emilia,  Diana,  CU* 
mentina,  Camilla,  Celia,  Cecilia,  all  admirably  adapted 
to  lyrics,  sonnets,  and  other  methods  of  courtship,  and 
aUl  calculated  for  the  coach,  the  chariot,  or  the  curricle. 
Wilhelmina  is  not  very  common,  and  I  can  scarcely  find 
in  any  genteel  family  Prudence  or  Patience. 

Louisa  deservedly  ranks  amongst  the  first  of  our 
•entimental  names,  and  a  novd  without  a  Louisa  must. 
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J  -thovld  mippose,  be  a  veiy  iiuiptd  coin|»Q0ittoii.  1 
^idll  notice  an  improvement  that  has  of  late  yean  taken 
filace  tQ  theae  new  and  melodtons  jasimes,  and  that  is 
their  being  joined  in  pairs,  as  Laura-'Iikiiilda,  Sopkk^ 
I/misa,  Matilda'Clemcatlna, 

i  might  now  allude  to  the  alterations  of  old^  or  the 
manafacture  of  new^  Barnes  for  my  own  sex.  But  our 
progress  in  the  sentimentality  of  names  has  been  but 
slow,  and,  like  Falstaff,  we  ought  to  wish  we  knew 
where  "a  commodity  of  good  names  was  to  be  bought:" 
at  present,  those  in  most  repute  are  our  Edmunds, 
Charleses,  and  Frederics.  The  truth  is,  we  have  very 
few  new  ones  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vast  cargo  of 
B<As,  and  Toms,  and  Jacks  which  we  have  dismissed, 
or  which  we  employ  in  the  stable  or  the  butler's  pan« 
try.  Whoever  arranges  his  family,  and  christens  his 
children  according  to  the  canons  of  the  ctrculatiog  li- 
brsrry,  will'  alivays  keep  bis  Edmunds,  Charleses,  Frede* 
rics,  and  Henries  in  the  parlour.  While  Tom  is  a 
footman,  John  is  a  coachman,  and  Humphrey  goes  to 
market  with  eggs  and  butter.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  dearth  amongst  us,  and  we  are  frequently  obliged 
to  pair  our  names,  as  Charles- Frederic,  Willifim' Henry, 
'&c  in  order  to  get  a  little  edat.  Augustus,  too,  has 
been  pressed  into  the  service  with  some  advantage; 
but  still,  I  must  confess,  we  have  among' us  names  as 
nauseous  as  Bamalty  Brittle,  or  Napper  Tandy. 

I  0hall  conclude  with  observing,  that  a  taste  for  new 
■nomenclatures  is  growing  among  us.  There  is  a  new 
anatomical  nomenclature:  whether  bones,  and  arteries, 
and  muscles  will  be  the  better  for  this,  I  know  not 
Not  many  years  ago,  likewise,  the  whole  science  o^ 
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chemiftiy  was  revohitiontsed  hf  a  new  set  of  nuna*, 
I  cannot,  theiefore,  if  all  this  be  proper  and  requotte^ 
tee  any  reason  wlijr  men  and  women  should  not  be 
gratified  by  a  similar  processt 


AH  BLXOT, 

Wrinen  hy  a  Britiih  Fmr^  doomed  to  tive  far  from  kr 

native  Lend, 

**  And  Dowy  by  Mem'ry's  toft  enchantment  led, 
Brittnnia  I  o'er  thy  peaceful  plains  I  tread. 
Near  the  green  cotifines  of  my  natal  dale, 
Emotions  fond  with  pleating  sway  prevail; 
Imagination,  through  the  reign  of  night. 
Soft  leads  where  Nature  first  ilium 'd  my  sight" 

T.  BATCBIiOi* 

Dbar,  native  Britain,  can  I  e'er  forget 
Thy  fertile  pastures,  verdant  throngfa  the  year! 

Thy  smiling  landscape  must  I  not  regret. 
Thy  cherish*d  borders  ever,  ever  dear? 


*  Thus  antimenial  powder  was  called  osidum  mttimetlu  cM 
photphate  caldt;  and  Ethiep*t  mtneraZ,  iuiphuretum  kydrargf' 
nigrum.  Sec,  Sec, 

f  The  writer  of  this  humorout  and  satirical  etsay  lui 
pertaapt,  not  unseasonably,  but  without  doubt  elegantly 
touched  on  a  fiuhionable  caprice,  connected  with  the  evtf 
changing  manners  of  modern  timet.  The  folly  he  has  ezpois 
appears,  however,  to  be  not  absolutely  modemv  or  icceal 
That,  not  inconsiderable,  part  of  the  public,  that  are  guided  b 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  must  ever  be  the  creatures  of  whin 
fancy,  or  habit,  without  a  wish  to  bring  their  opinioos.te  tl 
testofreasoiu 
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bf  the  son  of  this  too-southern  oou^ 
For  thy  soft  summer  frequently  I  sigfa^ 
Chiird  by  its  long  and  unrelenting  Arost% 
How  do  I  covet  thy  oh-yMryiag  dsjl 

Mild  glows  thy  sun,  a  timid  margin's  blush. 
The  toiUng  traveller  can  thy  heats  abide; 

No  storms  impetuous  thy  fair  harvests  crush« 
And  scatter  dearth  and  desolation  widef. 

The  hind«  laborious,  gaily  binds  his  sheaf. 
The  long,  oppressive  day  content  to  bear; 

For  evening  comes,  with  regular  relief. 
Nor  lills  with  pois'nous  insects  all  the  air. 

The  gaunt  wolf  prowling  through  the  shades  of  nighty 
Thy  tranquil  folds  have  never  learnt  to  fear; 

Dxead  bowlings  echoed  from  the  mountain's  hei|^t. 
Fall  not  at  eve  upon  the  wounded  ear. 

2  -*  -  -■  mm      ■  » 

*  Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  it  may  be  asserted  with 
ith,  that  the  winters  in  France,  except  altogether  in  the 
uthern  latitudes,  are  severer,  though  shorter,  than  with  U8| 
generally  freezes  more  intensely,  and  with  less  interruption^ 

i-  Another  unpleasant  thing  in  the  climate  of  France  is, 
e  hail  storms  to  which,  in  summer,  it  is  so  exposed^  and 
lich  usually  lay  a  whole  tract  of  country  y^tKP-  A'M^ii* 
n,  who  was  of  the  late  unfortunate  FrencbJBillMlWMif* 
■id*  relates,  that  he  was  hunting  with  hinMnHnrfhe  foitit 
Fontainbleau,  when  they  were  surprised  by4b  tremendous  a 
U  stormy  that  a  stone,  which  was  brought  t6  th«  king».  at  a 
ni  house  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  being  weighed  by  his 
ler,  was  found  to  weigh  above  five  pounds.  This  storm  cut 
'a  number  of  trees  in  the  forest,  killed  men  and  horKfy  and 
I  immense  damage  to  the  adjacent  country. 
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The  mild  vest,  tempVmg  ewerj  nidcr  gale, 
O'er  man  and  bfute  viih  softest  influence  ragiUi 

In  the  same  tender  mould  their  tempera  cist, 
Peaceful  thy  cities,  -populous  thy  plains. 

Nor  gentleness  than  beauty  less  their  pride. 
Thy  gen*rous  coursers  feeble  hands  restrain; 

And  ductile  to  the  fair  or  infant  guide. 

Turn  to  the  bit,  and  yield  them  to  the  fetn*. 

Oh !  what  are  golden  fruits  and  roseat  bow*rB, 
When  the  heart  sickens  and  ei^ojmeDts  oeaie? 

Oh !  what  are  clamorous  mirth,  the  gayest  bonnh 
Compared  with  comfort  and  domestic  peaoe^- 

Give  me  again  to  hail  my  native  shore, 
I'hese  vaunted  climates  cheerful  I  resign ? 

Oh,  Albion !  might  J  greet  thy  cliffs  once  mott, 
What  were  a  monarch's  happiness  to  mine! 


*  The  extraordinary  gentleness  of  the  animals  in  thitcooD 
try,  is  a  fact  that  strikes  the  observation  of  all  foreigners,  p>l 
ticularly  the  French.  They  are  astonished  to  sec,  whattH 
usual  here,  that  no  one  thinks  of  remarking  it,  a  fine,  showy  0 
.fttj^ding  widjL  his  bridle  upon  his  necki  waiting  contented 
*fMI-nilairn  otVs  master  from  the  post-office,  perhaps,  or  loi 
o*tliir*'plsos.*ifP business,  in  a  market  town,  never  ofiering 
■move  till  he  Jiips  him  on  his  back,  then  pricking  up  his  et 
and  displayinj^as  much  mettle  and  willingness  to  go,  as 
lately  had  shown  patience  and  docility  to  stand  still.  Tl 
could  not  venture  to  leave  a  French  horse  in  this  manneri 
«a  bonne  foij  as  they  call  it. 
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lOKD  OF  MISKULB. 

I 

**  But  Hudihroit  who  ns'd  to  ponder 
On  tiich  sights  with  judicious  wonder, 
Could  hold  no  longer,  to  impart 
His  animadversions  fkom  his  heart : 
Quoth  he,  in  all  n^r  life,  till  nowf 
I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  show."     HuoiasAs. 

three  festivals  of  Easter^  Whitsuntide,  and  Christ- 
B^ere  anciently  commemorated  by  the  kings  and 
nobility  of  England^  with  the  utmost  ezpence- 
niagni6cence.      Our  eider  annalists,  apparently 
ier  it  as  one  indispensable  part  of  their  office,  to 
d  where  and  how  the  sovereigns  of  this  realm  ce- 
ted  these  periodical  seasons  of  conviviality.    One 
3n  of  the  gaiety  and  amusfcment  on  these  occa- 
,  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  plays,  mummeries, 
lisguisings.     That  the  convivialities  of  these  im- 
int  periods  might  be  conducted  in  a  suitable  man- 
and  proceed  in  uninterrupted  succession,  it  was  a 
lent  practice  to  appoint  a  temporary  officer  to 
de  over  them,  who  was  variously  styled  the  Lord, 
he  Abbot  of  Misrule,    This  mock  officer,  as  might 
:pected,  was  looked  to  rather  to  increase  than  to 
h  over  the  decorum  of  the  festivaI^^Hi|||^|||('a0 
eign  of  Edward  VI.  in  the  year  l^^H|tit'ljlKil^i- 
y  was  in  so  high  repute,  that  ^^Ke  rerrers> 
>f  the  most  considerable  writers  in  qpt  celebrated 
sitory  of  English  poetry,  'The  Mirror  of  Magi- 
es/  was  appointed  by  the  privy  council  to  exercise 
ring  the  twelve  days  of  Christinas 5  ''who/'  says 
)ld  chronicler,  '*  being  of  better  credit  9Lti<^  t:&\itcw> 
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tton  than  commonlie  his  predecessors  had  beene  before 
received  all  his  commissionis  and  warrants  by  the  naai 
of  the  maister  of  the  king's  pastime.  Which  ^ntls- 
man  so  well  supplied  his  office  both  in  show  of  sundrb 
sights  and  devices  of  rare  inventions,  and  in  acts  of  di- 
vers interludes,  and  matters  of  pastime  plaied  by  per*  4 
sonsj  as  not  onelie  satisfied  the  common  sort,  b\it  also  | 
were  verie  well  liked  and  allowed  by  the  councell,  and 
Qlber  of  skill  in  the  like  pastimes :  but  best  of  all  4>y  Utf 

I 

yoong  king  himselfe,  as  appeered  by  his  princelie  ]iber«> 
alitie  in  rewarding  that  service*." 

A  whimsical  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  elec- 
tion and  mode  of  proceeding  of  an  officer  bearing  the. 
same  title,  not  resident  at  court,  but  chosen  by  persoos 
of  inferior  rank  dwelling  in  their  several  parishes.  This 
deserves  to  be  cited,  as  particularly  illustrative  of  the 
taste  and  manners  of  our  ancestors.  ''  First  of  all," 
says  the  author,  "  the  wilde  heades  of  the  parish,  flock- 
ing togither,  chuse  them  a  graund  captaine  of  mischiefe, 
whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  Lord  qfMixrule', 
and  him  they  crowne  with  great  solemnity^  and  adopt 
for  their  king.  This  king  anointed  chooseth  forth 
twentie,  fourty,  threescore,  or  an  hundred,  like  to  him* 
self,  to  waite  upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guanle 
his  noble  MMn*  Then  every  one  of  these  men  he  in* 
vestcth'WUJflpi  liveries  of  greene,  yellow,  or  some  other 
lighty  wantptf  colour;  and,  as  though  they  were  not 
gawdy  }aioug|i,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scarftes, 
ribbons,  and  laces,  hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringes, 
pretious  stones,  and  other  jewels.    This  done,  they  tie 
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ite  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles^  with  riche 
ikerchiefes  in  their  handes,  and  aometifnes  laid 
06se  over  their  shoulders  and  neckea.    Thus  all 
ges  aet  in  order,  then  have  they  their  hobby  horaea] 
*  dragons,  and  other  antickes,  together  with  their 
lie  pypers,  and  thundering  drufnthers^  to  strike  the 
Ta  daunce  with  all.  Then  march  thb  heathen  com- 
^  towards  the  churchy  their  pypers  pyping,  their 
mers  thundering,  their  belles  jyngling,  their  hand- 
hiefes  fkittering  about  their  heades  like  madde  men; 
-  hobbie  horses^  and  other  monsters  skirmishing 
ngst  the  throng;  and  in  this  sorte  they  go  to  the 
ch«  though  the  minister  1>e  at  prayer  or  preaching, 
ing  and  singing  with  such  a  confused  nobe  that  no 
can  heare  his  own  voyce;  and  thus  these  terrestrial 
IS  spend  the  sabbath  day.   Then  they  have  certaine 
ers  wherein  is  painted  some  babelene,  or  other  of 
^ie  worke,  and  these  they  call  My  Lord  qf  Mis^ 
8  badges  or  cognizances.    These  they  give  to  every 
that  will  give  them  money  to  maintain  fhem  in 
their  heathenish  devilrie;  and  who  will  not  show 
self  buxome  to  them,  and  give  them  money,  they 
I  be  mocked  and  flouted  shamefully;  yea,  and  many 
»  earned  upon  a  cowlstafFe,  and  dived  oVer  heade 
eares  in  water,  or  otherwbe  most  terribly  abused*.** 
lie  coarseness  of  manners,  the  broad  humour,  and 
ribaldry  displayed  on  these  occasions  are  essential 
ures  of  the  character  of  our  ancestors  in  these  early 
I.    Hbtorians,  who,  from  a  misjudged  delicacy  of 
iment  suppress  them,  by  no  means  disctiarge  the 

•  Stubs'  AnaUmie  of  Abuta^  1595,  tpui^Stl^m. 
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the  office  which  they  have  raahlj  and 
taken  >  and  are  in  danger  of  painting  all  aoenes 
insipiditjy  and  all  ages  alike.    Critics  who  do  not  bur 
these  features  in  their  memorj  are  by  no  means  quali- 
fied'to  do  justice  to  our  ancient  poets;  and  will  oto 
impute  their  flat  or  indecorous  passages  for  a  fauU, 
'whereas,  if  they  saw  the  subject  in  its  full  eateoU  tbef 
would  be  impressed  with  admiration  and  awe  of  tbe 
men«  wbo^  In  the  midst  of  so  much  rudeness  and  Hi 
taste^  preserved^  in  so  high  a  degree,  the  purity  of  tfadr 
thoughts. 


THE  THREE  WARNINGS* 

A  Tale. 

•*  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  lift 
That  pain,  age,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Call  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.**— —SHAxsptAa*. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  Is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground; 
Twas  therefore  said,  by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rage^i 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

This  great  afiection  to  believe^ 
Which  all  confess^  but  few  perceire. 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail^ 
Be  pka&  d  to  Vieax  ^,  uvo^^^xi  1%1a« 
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Wbett  sports  \vent  rounds  ftnd  all  were  gaj. 
On  neighbour  Dobson*s  wedding  day. 
Death  calFd  aside  the  jocund  groom. 
With  him,  into  another  room  3 
And  looking  grave,  '*  you  mTOt,"  says  he, 
"  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.** 
"  With  you!  and  quit  my  Susan's  side! 
With  you!*'  the  hapless  husband  cry*d: 
''  Young  as  I  am !  *tis  monstrous  bard ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepar*d : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go. 
This  is  my  wedding  night,  }'ou  know.'* 

What  more  he  urg'd  I  have  not  hear^^ 
His  reasons  coukl  not  well  be  stronger. 

So  Deatb  the  poor  delinquent  spar'd. 
And  left  to  live  a  little  longer  5 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look. 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke, 
"  Neighbour,"  he  said, ''  farewell !  no  more 
Shall  Death  dlsburb  your  mirthful  hour  j 
And,  further,  to  avoid  ail  biamt 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  a  future  stations 
Three  several  warningi  shall  you  have^ 
Before  yovCte  summon'd  to  the  gravek 
Willing)  for  once,  I'll  quit  my  prty. 
And  grant  a  kind  tepntie}  '  ( 

In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say^ 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way> 
Wdl  pleas*d  the  Worid  will  ImVc." 

To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 
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What  next  the  bero  of  our  talcrbefel. 
How  long  he  \iy'd,  how  wise,  how  welii 
How  roundly  he  punu'd  his  coim^ 
And  smok'd  his  pipe,  and  8trok*d  hie  horse, 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chafier'd  then^  he  bought,  he  sold. 
Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  old^ 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near^ 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  pass*d  his  hours. in  peace: 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase^ 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  tsaok  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  space»> 
Uncaird,  unheeded,. unawares^. 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now,  one  night  in  musing  mood. 

As  all  alone  he  sat, 
Th*  unwelcome  messenger  of  fate 

Once  n^ore  before  him  stood^ 

Half  killVl' with  anger  and  surprise^ 
*'  So  aeon  retnm*d  !*'  old  Dobson  cries.    • 
'<  SatoQBi  d'ye  call  it!'*  Death  replies: 
"  Surely^,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  j^t) 

Since  I  was  here  before 
'Tis  Jis-and-thirty  yean  at  least. 

And  you  are  now  fonncore." 
''  So  m«(|MM£  worse,*  the  down  rejoin^; 
^  To  spare  the  iLg/td  would  be  kind; 
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However^  tee y oat  search  be  legal} 
And  yoor  «atfaority — iB*t  regain 
Else  yovt  are  come  on  a  fooPs  errand^ 
With  bnt  a  secretary's  warrant. 
Besides  you  promis'd  me  three  warnings, 
Which  I  have  look'd  for  nights  and  mornings; 
But^  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease^ 

I  can  recover  damages/* 
"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  '*  that,  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest; 
But  donrt  be  captions;  friend,  at  least: 
I  little  thought  you*d  stilT  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable ; 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length, 
I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength/* 

'^  Hold/*  says  the  farmer,  ''jM>t  so  fast* 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years' past.*' 
''  And  ao  great  wonder.  Death  replies; 
However,  you  still  keep  youi^eyev) 
And  sure,  to  see*  one's  lerves  aadfKendii, 
For  legs  and  arms  would  makemtntendK** 

''  Perhaps,*'  says  Dobson,  *'  so  it  mighty 
But,  latterly,  Fve  lost  my  sight." 

'*  This  b  a  shocking  story,  faith. 
Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,*'  sayS  Dealh ; 
''  Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse, 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  newal**      '  ■  ' 

"  There's  none,"  cries  he, "  and  if  thsire  were, 
I'm  grown  so  aeaf^  I  could  not  hear." 

^  rhese  are  unjustifiable  yearnings; 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  adllJhKnd, 

You-ve  had  your  tkreg  sufficient  a«r»/iiig^« 
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So,  come  along,  no  more  well  part*/' 
He  said,  and  touch*d  him  with  his  dart) 
And  now  old  Dobson^  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fate^— >80  ends  mj  tale. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THB  FRBNCB  INVASION. 
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From  a  Charge  of  the  Bithop  of  LUmdaff  to  the  Cirry  <*f  kit     p 

Dioeeie* 


<*  Britons  1  relax  the  ties  of  love,— of  hooie  i 
Bnce  every  sinew  for  the  glorious  field« 
Where  fletts  the  royal  standard;  act  like  meo; 
And  trust  the  God  of  battles  for  lewtrd.**— T.  Writs  . 

At  no  period,  since  I  have  been  your  diocesan,  have 
I  interfered  with  your  political  opinions,  or  shown  the 
least  anxiety  of  any  particular  party  in  the  etatf .  Had 
I  followed  a  contrary  conduct,  I  should  have  acted  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  the  nature  of  my  <^ce>  ill-suited 
to  the  character  I  wish  to  maintain,  and  disrespectful  to 
yourselves.    I  have,  unquestionably,  my  political  prln- 
cipleSi  as  well  as  other  men  have  theirs  j  and,  how  un- 
fashionable soever  they  may  have  become,  I  have  never 
scrupled,  and  never  shall  scruple,  to  confess  that  those 
on  which  the  revolution  was  fbxmded,  and  the  present 
reigning  family  sealed  on  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms, 
are,  in  my  judgment,  principles  best  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  and  to 
secure  the  honour  and  happinessm  the  sovereign. 

You  will  not,  I  think,  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
Christian  charity,  in  the  use  of  even  harsh  languagei 
when  you  explain  to  your  flock  the  cruelties  which  the 
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P'rench  have  used  in  eiery  country  they  have  invaded ; 
t>r  no  language  can  reach  the  atrocity  of  the  fact.  They 
iTery  where  promise  protectioti  to  the  poorer  sort,  and 
^hey  every  where  strip  the  poorest  of  every  thing  they 
;>09sess5  they  plunder  their  cottages^  and  they  set  them 
>n  fire  when  the  plunder  is  exhausted  j  they  torture  the 
>wners  to  discover  their  wealthy  and  they  put  them  to 
leath  when  they  have  none  to  discovery  they  violate 
emales  of  all  ages;  they  insult  the  hoary  head^  atid 
:rample  on  all  the  decencies  of  life.  This  is  no  eiLag- 
derated  picture :  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  in  Suabia^  in  Holland^  in 
itziy,  in  Switzerland,  know  that  it  is  not. — And  Cat! 
there  be  men  in  Great  Britain  of  so  base  a  tempet,  so 
maddened  by  malignity,  so  cankered  by  envy,  so  be- 
sotted by  folly^  so  stupified  as  to  their  own  safety,  as  to 
abet  the  designs  of  such  an  enemy?  tt  is  said  ther6  are 
such  men;  but  t  have  too  firm  a  confidence  in  the  ge- 
neral good'sense  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain^  to  be- 
lieve that  such  men  are  either  many  in  numBA-,  or  re- 
spectable for  character,  or  formidable  for  connection. 
The  men  of  this  principality,  (Wales),  at  least,  have 
ftobly  shown,  in  a  late  instance,  that  they  inherit  the 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  too  ardent  a  love  of 
their  country  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  under  what- 
ever specious  promises,  of  supporting  the  rights  of  men, 
of  introducing  liberty  and  equality,  the  invaders  may 
attempt  to  deceive  them. 

What  are  thesf^rights  of  then,  this  liberty,  this 
equality,  of  which  every  man  has  heard  so  much,  and 
of  which  few  have  any  proper  conception  ?— Let  us  see 
irhat  they  are  in  France  itself. — There  no  man  has  any 
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right  in  his  person,  or  in  his  pfopertj,  both  mre  abKK 
lutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  few  persons  who  bate 
nsurped  the  government. — There  no  man  has  anjr  libe^ 
ty^  except  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  wont  oC 
slavery;  for  what  slavery  can  be  worse  than  that  of  be* 
ing  subject  to  laws  which  are  perpetually  changed^  ac* 
cording  to  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  faction?— C/6ijiii 
7ncertum,  ibijus  nullum. 

Are  the  French  coming  hither  to  enrich  the  nation  K 
Will  they  pay  attention  to  the  poor  of  this  countiy, 
when  they  have  so  many  thousands  of  infimtdy  pooret 
persons  in  their  own?-* Will  they  reward  th^  seditious 
adherents  amongst  us  ?— Yes,  they  will  reward  them, 
as  ^11  history  informs  us  such  traitors  have  ever  been  re- 
warded— they  will  reward  them  with  contempt,  pillage^ 
beggary,  slavery,  and  death.  The  nation  will  be  ruined 
by  exorbitant  impo6itLons,^-our  na^sl  power  will  be  de* 
stroyed,— our  commerce  transferred  to  France,— oar 
lands  will  be  divided,  not  amongst  those  who  wickedly 
covet  their  neighbours  goods,  but  amongst  French  sol- 
diers, who  will  be  every  where  stationed,  as  the  Bomaiv 
soldiers  were  of  old,  t0  awe  the  people,  and  collect  the 
taxes,— the  flower  of  our  youth  viill  he  compdled  ta 
serve  in  foreign  countries,  to  promote  the  wicked  pro-, 
jects  of  French  ambition, — Great  Britain  will  be  made 
an  appendage  to  continental  despotism. 

I  would  say  to  the  most  violent  democrat  in  the  king*, 
dom — suppose  the  business  done,  aAer  seas  of  blood 
have  been,  shed,  millions  of  lives  loa^  towns  plimdered, 
villages  burned^  the  royal  family  exterminated,  and  uo* 
utterable  calamity  has  been  endured  by  persons  of  all, 
lanksji— after  all  this  has  been  done,  what  advantages 
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nU  joa  haye  obtained-  beyond  what  foa  now  posaesif 
Vill  your  property  be  better  protected?  Will  your 
personal  liberty  be  more  respected  ?  Wil)  your  code  of 
irispnidence  be  improved?  Will  our  laws  be  more 
npartially  administered?  Quite  the  contrary  of  all 
his  now  takes  place  in  France.  I  do  not  say  that  when 
dings  are  settled  there,  the  present  wretched  condition 
f  its  inhabitants  will  be  continued*  and  I  hope  it  will 
ot;  but  1  am  sincerely  of  opinion,  that  few  of  us  will 
ve.  to  see  such  a  system  established  in  France,  as  will 
rocure  to  its  inhabitants  half  the  ibla>sing8  which  our 
ncestors  have  ei^oyed,  which  we  do  enjoy,  and  which 
;  is  our.  interest,  to  take  care  that  our  posterity  shall 
njoy  under  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

0  the  above  iound  reatoning  of  the  celebrated  Prekite,  on  the  tub* 
Jtct  rfJnvaium,  we  will  tubjoin  tkefoUowiHg  animated  deserip- 
tum  of  an  unknown  writer'^  on  the  same  tubjeet.  Strong  a»  it 
maif  appear  to  iome^  U  u^  we  are  persuaded,  but  or  faint  represent' 
ation  of  our  fnte  in  the  event  of  mir  conquest  by  Republican 
France. 

....  If  they  gain  this  promised  land,  this  Canaan  of 
leir  wishes,  will'  they  leave  us  fumey  to  our  mUk,  or  an 
iten  cake,  that  is  not  steeped  in  the  gall  of  our  own  bit- 
imess?  It  is  not  only  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  our  no- 
ility  and  opulent  gentry,  venerable  by  time,  and  the 
anourable  fortunes  by  whicb  they  were  raised;  it  is 
3t  only  those  ancient  forests,  our  country's  pride,  trees, 
ideed,  of  genuine  true  born  liberty,  that  will  be  wrested 
om  them  and  their  posterity;  but  the  accnrsed  spoil- 
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en,  vifamoMify  mtmie,vnlii  pluck  from  ut  all  thst  te 
ktarl  or  menuny  holds  raoet  dear^  the  roonrniog  rnian- 
lun  of  departed  love  from  the  hrtatl^  or  the  bractkt, 
•acred  to  noptial  fidelity^  ffem  the  arm.  The  rid 
Bian*8  silrer  cistern^  deep  with  generous  wiae^  and  the 
poor  man's  humble  pitcher  from  the  limpid  spring;^ 
the  golden  goblet  and  the  ms^le  ctip>  shall  shaie  aa 
equal  fiite.  Buildings,  whether  of  the  doric^  ionic,  or 
Corinthian  order,  or  of  no  order  at  tUi,  shall  be  laid  knr. 

Fire  and  £iiggot  shall  be  applied  to  all  alike;  Idood 
aad  thunder  shall  prevail  every  where,  €Uimorqu€  Ptrii, 
eiaagarque  tubarum,  "  and  the  shout  of  warriors^  and 
the  hoarse  shrilly  brajring  of  trumpets  T*  Oh,  if  allowed 
they  will  shear  us  to  the  very  quick;  from  the  commoo 
paper  currency  to  the  meanest  family  trinket;  the  in- 
fant whistle^  that  our  pious  forefathers  have  blown,  tbs 
coral  they  have  used,  or  the  bell  that  they  have  jinf^ 
for  ten  generations  past }  and  g^mblnng  up  every  thiag 
from  your  little  garden  and  mine,  leave  us  not  m  jn^ 
weeping  willow  te  plant  in  its  disconsolate  place. 

Here  I  could  wish  to  check  my  pen,  but  truth  com- 
mands me  to  proceed.  In  the  midst  of  thb  scene  of 
desolation,  where  is  your  wife,  your  skter,  or  yarn 
daughter  ?  almost  breathless,  perhaps^  through  appr»* 
hension,  on  the  earth;  in  the  ferocious  fangs  of  avio* 
lating  soldier  of  libei^,  or  a  petrified  image  of  monu* 
menial  horror  for  the  hand  of  ■  at  the  beastly  and 
the  bloody  scenes  which  are  acting  round.  The  dis* 
Iracted  father  calls  aloud  for  his  son,  to  protect  the 
honour  of  his  fanuly;  but  hb  son,  alas !  is  bound— on* 
prisoned-— slain,  nay  basely  butchered  before  his  asto- 
nished eyes !  What  do  these  refinera,  theso  architects  of 
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rnin^  as  they  hare  been  finely  called,  accomplish  next^ 
Imt  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  unhappy  victim^  extorting 
a  laznrioas  confession  of  h'ls  agonizing  hearty  and  sharp* 
ening  a- fresh  each  agony,  with  a  corresponding  grin 
of  accomplished  malice. . . . 

Hf  will  emclude  thete  tkomghu  on  btmaum,  hy  thefaUowimg  nth' 
gttic  addrtisofthe  R£v.  William  Barmovt,  to  th»  SouthuM 
Volunteers, 

It  is  no  common  foe  that  we  hate  to  resist  j  it  is  no 
cQBiiiion  battle  that  we  have  to  fight.  Do  not  let  us 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  formidable  armament  mrill  not 
be  able  to  reach  ns^  that  it  is  impracticable  fbr  the  in-* 
vader  to  efiect  a  landing. . . .  .The  zeal  and  the  wishes 
of  the  French  army  are  ready  to  second  e^ery  attempt 
against  us. . . .  .To  despise  the  efibrts  of  such  an  enemy 
is  to  give  him  strength  >  to  imagine  oursdves  secvtfe 
against  his  assault  is  to  contribute  to  otir  o^wn  ruin. . . . 
In  dke  name  ^  the  Lordycu  have  aei  up  your  banners, 
Lo3ral  Volunteers!  Let  them  wave  only  to  his  hononf 
and  your  own !  To  your  protection  we  willingly  intrust 
onrsdves,  and  whatever  is  most  dear  to  us.  And^  should 
iktal  necessity  require  it^  with  yon  we  shall  at  last  meet' 
the  damgers  of  the  fields  and  share  the  common  foi- 
t«M9  of  the  country. . . . 
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TLOK  SILIS^  THE  BBVETOLBNT  RUSSIAN  PEA8ART. 

**  High  o^  the  grov'ling,  selfish,  reptile  crew, 
A  noble,  powerful*  gea'rous  race  1  ticw. 
Still  prompt,  at  pure  huminity's  command. 
To  banish  mis'ry  from  their  natiye  land.'*  T. Batchiloi. 

Lbt  Virgil  sing  the  praises  of  Angustus,  genius  ode- 
brate  merit,  and  flattery  extol  the  talents  of  the  grett— 
•  ''  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor"  engross  my 
pens  and  while  I  record  the  hbtory  of  Flor  Silin's 
▼irtnes,  thongh  I  speak  of  a  poor  peasant,  1  shall  de- 
scribe a  noble  man.  I  ask -no  eloquence  to  assbtnis 
in  the  task— modest  worth  rejects  the  aid  of  ornanieBt 
to  set  it  off. 

It  is  in^possible,  even  at  this  distant  period,  to  reflect^ 
without  horror,  on  the  miseries  of  that  year,  known  m 
Lower  Wolga  by  the  name  of  the  famine  year,  I  vemem- 
ber  the  summer,  whose  scorching  beats  haul  dried  vp 
all  the  fields-— and  the  drought  had-ne- relief— -but  from 
the  tears  of  the  ruined  firmer.  I  remember  the  ooM, 
comfortless  autumn— and  the  despairing  rustics,  crowd* 
ing  their  empty  farms,  with  folded  arms>  and  sorrowfsl 
countenances,  pondering  on  their  misery,  instead  of 
rejoicing,  as  usual,  at  the  golden  hanrest.  I  remember 
the  winter  which  succeeded — and  I  reflect  with  agony 
on  the  miseries  it  brought  with  it.  Whole  famiUes 
left  their  homeii,  to  become  beggsrs  on  the  highway. 
At  night,  the  canopy  of  heaven  served  them  as  their 
only  shelter  from  the  piercing  winds  and  bitter  frosts. 
To  describe  these  scenes  would  be  to  harrow  up  the  feel* 
ings  of  my  readers.  Therefore  my  tale : 
Id  those  days  I  lived  on  an  estate  not  fur  from  Sim- 
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;  and^  thongh  but  a  child,  I  have  ODt  fprgotten  the 
iman  made  on  my  mind  by  the  general  calamity, 
a  village  adjoining  lived  Flor  Silin,.a  poor  labonr- 
leasant-— a  man  remarkable  for  his  assiduity,  and 
kill  and  judgment  with  which  he  cultivated  his 

He  was  blessed  with  abundant  crops>  and  his 
3  being  larger  than  his  wants,  hb  granaries,  efen 
is  time,  were  full  of  com.  The  dry  3Fear  oomlng 
lad  beggared  all  the  village,  exc^t  himsdf.  Here 
in  opportunity  to  grow  rich !  mark  how  Flor  Silin 

Having  called  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours 
t  him,  he  addressed  them  in  the  folbwing  manner: 
Bdy  friends^,  you  want  com  for  your  subsistence- 
has  blessed  me  with  abundancor-assist  in  threshing 
quantity,  and  each  of  you  take  what  he  wanta  for 
miily." 

le  peasants  were  amazed  at  thb  unexampled  gene* 
^i — for  pordid  propensities  exist  in  the  vill^e  as 
as  in  a  populous  city  1 

le  fame  of  Flor  Silin*s  benevolence  having  reached 
'  villages^  the  famished  inhabitants  presented  them- 
I  before  him,  and  begged  for  com.  ■ 
lis  good  creature  received  them  as  brothers:  and^ 
^his  store  remained,  afforded  all  relief. 
:  length,  his  wife  seeing  no  end  to  the  generosity  of 
oble  spirit,  reminded  him  how  necessary  it  would 
>  think  on  their  own  Mramts>  and  hold  his  lavbh 
before  it  was  too  late. 

[t  is  written  in  the  scripture/'  said  he^  *'  Give>  and 
ill  be  given  unto  you.*' 

he  following  year  Providence  listened  to  the  prayevs. 
e  poor^  and  the  harvest  was  abundant.     The  pea- 
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»nts,  who  had  been  saved  from  starring  \yy  PldrSilH 
now  gathered  aunound  him. 

*■'  Behold,"  said  thej^ ''  the  com  yon  lent  us.  Yoi 
sa?ed  our  wives  and  children;  we  should  hare  ftdlishei 
bnt  for  you;  may  God  reward  you-*— He  only  cao^nA 
we  have  to  give,  is  our  com,  and  grateful  thanks." 

"  I  want  no  com  at  present,  my  good  neigbbottH,* 
aud  be,  ''my  harvest  has  exceeded  my  expectatiott. 
For  the  rest,  thank  Heaven-— I  have  been  but  a  hxan\k 
instrument. " 

They  urged  him  in  vain. 

•'  No,-  said  he, «'  I  shall  not  accept  yonr  com.  ff 
you  have  superfluities,  share  them  among  your  poor 
neighbours :  who,  being  unable  to  sow  their  fields  ftft 
autumn,  are  still  in  want.-^Let  us  assist  them^  toy  delf 
friends ;  the  Almighty  will  bless  us  for  it." 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  grateful  peasants,  "  onr  p6or 
neighbours  shall  have  this  com.  They  shall  know  thst 
it  is  to  you  they  owe  this  timely  succour— and  join  (o 
teach  their  children  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  ydor 
benevolent  heart.'* 

Silin  raised  his  tearful  ejres  to  heaven.-^^An  aiigel 
might  have  envied  him  his  feelings ! 

At  another  time,  fourteen  fttnn  houses  were  bufnt 
down  in  an  adjoining  village.  To  each  sufferer  Silin  sent 
two  roubles  and  a  scythe. 

Some  time  after,  a  like  misfoftune  Tiappened  at  aho- 
ther  village.  It  was  entirely  consumed,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, ^feduced  to  the  last  degree  of  misery,  had  re- 
course to  Silin.  fiut  his  former  benevolence '  had 
impoverished  his  means.  He  bad  no  money  to  help 
them.    What  was  to  be  done?  *'  Stop,"  said  he,  snd* 
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denly  recollecting  himself,  '*  here  is  a  hone,  I  do  not 
actually  want  him,  take  and  sell  it.** 
:  He  set  at  liberty  two  female  slavea>  ^om  be  bonght 
h  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  edticited  them 
•  his  own  daughters,  and,  when  they  married,  gairc 
tiiem  a  handsome  dowry. 

As  long  as  thou  continuest,  noble  Silin*,  to  inhabit 

tbb  world,  so  long  will  thy  life  be  spent  in  acts  of 

generosity  and  benevolence  towards  thy  fldlow-creaturei} 

«nd^  when  thou  hast  exchanged  this  for  a  better  life, 

the  recording  angel  shall  proclaim  thy  virtues  in  heaven^ 

tbe  Almighty  will  place  thee  high  above  kiagp  and 

princes^  and  thou  wilt  still  be  the  hiead  of  the  comfort- 

kaa,  aod  a  £tther  to  the  poor  and  indigent  on  earths— If 

ever  I  revisit  that  country  whose  ornament  thou  art,  I 

ifaail  approach  thy  cot  with  reverence,  and  pay  homage 

to  thy  virtues.    But,  if  the  minister  of  peace  hath  re* 

Daoved  thee  into  bliss,  I  will  visit  thy  graTe>*-iprinkl9 

it  with  my  tears-— and  place  a  stone  upon  the  spot,  ob 

which  with  my  own  hand,  I  wiil  write, 

HERS  REST 

TH£  BONES  OF  A  NOBL£  AUN. 


EXTRAORDINARY  GERMAN  XUPOSTOR. 

^*  And  oft  the  mighty  necromancer  boasts. 
With  these  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking  ghosts."     Da  yd. 

A  MAN  named  Schropferwas  for  a  long  timMraiter  in 

a  coffee  house  at  Leipzig,  and  nobody  observed  any 

~-~         •  111- 

♦  Silin  is  still  alive,  and  having  read  this  sketch  of  himself^ 
he  wept,  and  exclaimed ; — *•  No,  I  am  unworthy  of  this— I  can- 
■ot  deserve  such  praise." 
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thing  extraordinary  in  him.     He  disappeared  of  a 
den,  and  it  was  not  till  several  years  after  that  be  agAP^ 
made  his  appearance  at  Leipzig^  in  the  character  ofthl 
Baron  Schropfer.    He  took  a  large  house,  hired  a  gni  f*  J 
number  of  servants,  and  puffed  himself  off  as  a-«ige|li  p - 
whom  all  nature^  and  even  the  world  of  spirits^ 
fnbject. 

By  pompous  promises  of  splendid  discoTertCS,  heii^ 
lured  a   multitude  of  credulous  people,   and  popBi 
thronged- to  him  from  all  quarters.     Some  actually  ei- 
pected  to  Icam  thingsrof  him  that  cannot  be  acquired 
at  any  university 3  others  were  delighted  with  the  a* 
cellent  table  he  kept.     He  frequently  received  by  poit 
large  fiarcels,  addressed  to  Baron  Sehropier.    Several 
bankers  received  orders  to  pay  him  large  sums.    He 
•poke  of  his  secrets,  which  he  pretended  to  have  learned 
in  Italy,  with  a  seductive  eloquence  $   and  he  showed 
people  the  spirits  and  shadows  of  their  deceased  tc* 
foaintanoe.     When  he  had  heated  the  imaginatiofl  of 
his  hearers;    "  Come  and  see/*  he  cried-  to  all  who 
were  inclined  to  doubt  $   they  came  and  actually  siv 
shadows,  and  various  terrible  sights,  wbicb  made  the 
hair  of  timorous  persons  stand  on  end.    It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  hb  warmest  adherents  were  not  men  of 
learning,  or  such  as  were  aocuStomed  to  logical  deduc- 
tions;  for  people. who- placed  more  reliance  en  their 
understandkig  than  eo  their  senses,  would  not  at  aU 
suit  Schropfer's  purpose.     Thus  his  pupils  consisted 
entirely  of  noblemen  and  merchants,  .who  were  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  sciences.     He  exhibited  the  wonders  of 
his  art  to  others,  but  he  taught  them  to  nonei,  and  at 
last  he  only  performed  his  miracles  at  home,  in  private, 
apartments  prepared  for  the  purpose.    Amongst  otheit 
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.  M.  came  in  company  with  his  friends  to  Schrop* 
»  to  see  bis  apparition.  He  found  m  great  nomber  of 
&sts  there  before  him^  Who  were  incessantly  plied 
th  punch.  M.  refused  to  drink  any  thing,  hot 
hropfer  pressed  him  very  much  to  drink  at  least  a 
i8s«  which  M.  as  firmly  refused.  At  length  they 
ere  all  conducted  into  a  large  hall,  hung  with  black 
Bth,  the  window- shutters  of  whi^h  were  closed, 
jiropfer  placed  the  spectators  together,  and  drew  a 
rde  around  them,  beyond  which  he  strictly  enjoined 
em  not  to  stir.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  m 
nail  altar  was  erected,  on  which  burned  .spirits  ^  thiis 
st  the  only  light  that  illumined  the  room.  Schrq>fer, 
■covering  his  breast,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be* 
re  the  altar.  He  held  in  hi&  hand  a  large  glistening 
ford,  and  prayed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  with  such, 
mestness  and  warmth  that  M.,  who  had  come 
th  the  intention  of  unmasking  the  impostor  and  the 
;posture,  felt  in  his  heart  a  pious  awe,  and  sentiments 
devotion.  Fire  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  suppli- 
at,  and  hu  breast  was  powerfully  agitated.  He  was 
call  the  shadow  of  a  well-known  character  lately  de* 
Med.  Aiter  having  finished  the  prayer,  he  called  the 
oU  with  the  following  words:  '^Oh!  thou- departed 
irit»  who  livest  in  an  immaterial  world,  and  invisible 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  hear  the  voice  of  the  friends  thou 
st  led  behind,  and  who  desire  to  see  thee;  leave,  foi 
short  time,  thy  new  abode,  and  present  thyself  to 
eir  eyes!'*  Hereupon  the  tpectators  felt  in  every 
rve  a  sensatioo  similar  to  an  electric-  shock— -heard  a 
»ise  like  a  rolling  of  thunder,  and  saw  above  the  altar 
light  vapour,  which  grew  thicker  by  degrees,  till  it 
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UBumed  the  figare  of  a  man.     However,  M.  obsend 
that  it  was  not  a  striking  likeness  of  the  deceaaei' 
The  figure  hovered  over  the  altar^  and  Schropfer,  piii 
as  death,  flourished  the  sword  above  his  head.    M.Te* 
solved  to  step  out  of  the  circle  and  to  go  to  Scfaropfcn 
but  the  latter  perceiving  his  intention,  rushed  tomA 
him,  holding  the  sword  to  his  breast,  and  crying  viA 
a  terrible  voice,  "  You  are  a  dead  man,  if  you  stir  »» 
other  step!"  M.  was  so  terrified  at  the  dreadful  tonsil 
which  Schropfer  uttered  these  words,  and  at  ^  glii*  L: 
tening  sword,  that  his  knees  shook  under  him.    Tltf  |^ 
shadow  at  length  disappeared,  and  Schropfer  was  lo  6* 
tigued,  that  he  lay  extended  on  the  floor.    The  BpeGp 
tators  were  conducted  into  another  room,  where  1^ 
were  served  with  fruits.     Many  of  the  more  seasiMe 
people  went  to  Schrbpfer*«  house  as  to  a  thealre^  tbfef 
knew  that  his  boasted  art  was  nothing  but  impottaR^ 
yet  they  were  delighted  with  the  serious  comedy  whidl 
he  performed. 

This  continued  for  some  timei  but  Scbrop^  aU  it 
once  got  into  debt  with  several  trsales-people  of  Letptagi 
and  unfortunately  of  that  class  who  did  not  wi^  fcDitt 
his  ghosts.  The  bankers  would  not  advance  bin  i 
penny ;  and  the  miserable  magician,  ^porloed  up  to  tbi 
highest  degree  of  despair,  shot  himself  thmngh  the 
head  in  the  Rosenthal*.  Nobody  knows,  to  thii  iaf$ 
how  he  got  his  money,  and  for  what  purpose  he  played 
off  his  phantasmagoria. 

*  It  is  a  place  in  Ldpaig. 
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THE  FBESENT  EMPRE88  OF  THE  aAUX.a« 

*»  What's  royalty,  but  pow'r  to  pleaso  myself. 

And  if  I  dare  not,  then  am  I  the  slave."     DavoiN. 

lUGH  Madame  Napoleon  disposes,  at  present,  of 
isands  of  louis  d*orS|  as  she  did  fonnerly  of  livre§ 
shiiliDgs,  she  b^  by  her  extravagance  in  dress  and  by 
^mbling,  several  millions  of  livres  in. debt.  Late« 
t  Brussels,  she  lost,  in  six  days  ,at  cards  and  dice, 
thousand  louis  d  ors,  paid  for  her  by  the  minister 
le  national  treasury,  Marbois.  According  to  the 
3dical  print,  ''Les  Nouvellesd  la  Main^"  of  Vende* 
-e,  year  12^  or  October  1808f,  Madame  Napoleon- 
T  puts  on  any  plain  gown  t^ce,  and  she  changes 
dress  fonr  or  six  times  every  day^  In  the  summer, 
makes  use  of  four  dozen  of  silk  stockings,  and 
e  dozen  of  gloves  and  shoes;  and,  in  the  winter, 
uses  three  dozen  of  the  best  English  cotton  stock* 
,  and  two  dozen  of  French  silk  stockings  every 
;.  She  never  wears  any  washed  stockings,  nor  puts 
wice  the  same  pair  of  gloves  and  shoes.  All  her 
iMes  are  of  the  finest  cambric,  with  borders  of  lace 
cost  ten  louis  d'ors  e^ch ;  sijt  dozen  of  chemises, 
i  lace,  are  made  up  for  her  every  month.  Every 
e  months  she  exchanges  her  diamonds  and  jewels, 
has  them  newly  set,  according  to- the  prevalent 
ion*  Four  times  in  the  year  her  plate,  china,  fur- 
ire,  tapestry,  hangings,  carpets,  &c.  are  changed 
irding  to  the  seasons.  She  has  ordered,  as  her  re« 
ir  establishment,  two  new  carriages,  and  twelve 
nent  horses  every  month;    and  of  the  thirty-six 
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borsei  in  her  private  stable,  her  master  of  the  boneW 
a  power  to  dispose  of  twelve  every  three  decades,  toteL^ 
replaced  by  twelve  others  of  a  fashionable  colov. 
Twelve  times  in  the  year,  all  persons  belonging  to  bet 
household  receive  new  accoutrements,  or  liveries.  Her 
own  wardrobe  is  divided,  every  thirty  days,  between 
her  maids  of  honour. 

Madame   Napoleon  has  four  distinct   established 
wardrobes,  difierent  diamonds.  Sec.  for  travelling,  for 
the  Thuilleries,  for  St.  Ck>u4,  and  Malmatson;  ui 
though  she  cannot  reside  but  in  one  place  at  the  sane 
time,  in  the  Thuilleries,  as  well  as  at  St.  Cloud  ul 
Malmaison,  four  qjianges  of  furniture,  &c.  are  alwip 
ordered  for  the  same  period.     At  St.  Cloud  she  hsi  it 
the  ezpence  of  thousands  of  louis  d*ors,  improved  tbs 
bathing  cabinet  of  the  late  unfortunate  queen.    By 
touching  certain  springs,  she  can  command  what  pe^ 
fumes  her  caprice  demands  to  mix  with  the  watei) 
the  reservoir  always  containing,  for  £fty  louis  d'on^ 
the  finest  odours  and  best  perfumed  waters.     By  ban* 
dling  other  springs,  she  commands  the  appearance  of 
drawings,  or  other  pictures,  elegant  or  voluptuous,  pj 
or  libertine,  as  her  fancy  desires.     When  she  wishes  t) 
leave  the  bath,  at  the  signal  of  a  bell,  she  is,  by  a  me- 
chanical invention,  lifted,  without  moving  herself  from 
the  bathing  machine,  into  an  elegant,  moderately  waf0j 
and  perfumed  bed,  where  she  is  dried  in  two  minutesj 
and  from  which  she  is  again  lifted  and  aid  down  upoc 
a  splendid  elastic  sofa,  moved,  without  her  stirring,  bg 
another  piece  of  mechanism,  into  an  adjoining  cabine 
for  her  toilet,  of  which  the  furniture  and  decoratioDi 
cost  lOQpOO  livres.    For  the  improvementB  oaly  o 
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r  luxurious,  though  less  expensive,  btihlng-cabiiieti 
the  Thuilleries  and  at  Malmaison,  the  French  ie« 
iblic  has  paid  200,000  livres. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES  OF  VOLTAIXB. 

•*  'OuTOf  ir«  ymXtamis  ytgw.  *  *  MsN  an  0£i , 

**  A  cuniking  old  fox  this ! '  > 

...  I  FOUHO  the  philosopher,  relate!  the  aocom* 
Jahed  monk  of  Italy,  M.  fieUiaell^*,  to  be  in  his  coa- 
ination  very  like  what  he  b  in  his  writings.  £pi« 
rams  stood  upon  his  lips  and  sparkled  in  his  eyes, 
hich  resembled  two  torches;  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
is  discourse,  the  graces  accompanied  by  malice  were 
mspicuous.  He  had  a  particular  style  as  well  in  con* 
■rsing  as  in  writing;  he  rarely  spo^e  with  simplicity, 
'  like  other  men;  and  every  thing  that  he  said  had 
ther  a  witty  or  a  philosophical  turn.  When  I  ar- 
ved  at  Delices,  his  then  residence,  he  was  in  his  gar- 
ai,  whither  I  went  to  him,  and  told  him  who  I  was. 
What!'*  cried  he,  ''an  Italian,  a  Jesuit,  a  Bettinelli! 
is  too  great  an  honour  for  my  cottage.  I  am  but 
peasant,  as  you  see;  (showing  me  his  staff,  which 

•  if.  BertinelU  has  disclosed,  in  a  paptr  to  be  found  in 
Mrd's  LUerury  MisceUaniet,  the  particulars  of  a  visit  he  paid 
VoUairCt  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  fragment.  The 
mk  confesses,  that  though  he  had  been  repeatedly  invited  by 
t  poet»  be  had  been  always  fearful  of  complying,  for  that  he 
aded  his  versatile  humour  and  licentious  principlesi  but 
It  Jie  resolved  on  an  interview  with  him,  at  the  request  only 
Stanislau$|,king  of  Poland. 
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hmk  one  «iid  in  a  mattock  form,  and  the 
»  pmning  knife  fitted  to  it;)  it  is  with  t 
that  I  set  my  seeds^  grain  by  grain;  bi 
here  is  more  abundant  than  that  which  s 
books,  though  sown  there  for  the  good 
race.*'  I  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
in  finding  him  in  such  health,  as  to  be 
the  rigour  of  winter.  "  Oh !  you  Italian 
''  think  that  we  are  obliged,  like  dormio 
sehei  np  in  boles;  but  your  alps  are  to  ui 
than  a  picture,  and  beautiful  objects  i 
Here,  on  the  banks  of  my  lake,  Leman> 
iha  north  winds,  I  envy  you  not  your  It 
and'  of  Guarda.  In  this  solitary  retres 
CatuUus  in  his  isle  of  Sirmio;  he  there  o 
tifiil  elegies,  and  here  I  compose  good  [ 
length  I  delivered  to  him  the  king  of  Pc 
and  I  instantly  perceived  that  he  had  < 
object  oi  my  visit,  and  that  an  epigrazi 

*  M.  Bettineili  being  at  Luneville,  and  ir 
the  king  of  Poland,  the  conversation  turned  c 
had  just  written  to  that  prince,  stating,  that ! 
dred  thousand  livres,  with  which  he  was  desi 
sing,  land  in  Lorraine,  in  order  that  he  migh 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Stanislaus  wished  nothin 
draw  him  to  his  court ;  and,  as  he  loved  th 
would  gladly  have  seen  expended  among  them 
thousand  livres  of  Voltaire.  '*  But,"  said 
place  no  confidence  in  him ;  I  know  he  wis 
way  for  his  entrance  into  France;  however, 
rational,  I  would  see  him  with  pleasure;"  A 
tended  to  pass  near  Geneva,  the  king  desire 
Voltaire,  with  which  request  the  monk  comp] 
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directed  against  my  royal  commission.  "  Oh,  my 
mx  Sir!"  cried  he,  taking  the  letter  into  his  hand, 
bixTj  with\is;  we  breathe  here  the  air  of  liberty  and  of 
Bmortality.  I  have  just  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money 
lihe  purchase  of  a  small  estate  near  this  place,  Ferney, 
rhere  I  propose  to  end  my  days,  far  from  knaves  and 
fiants.  But  let  us  go  into  the  house."  These  few 
%ords  of  the  crafty  old  man  made  me  comprehend, 
iiit  there  would  be  no  negociation  to  carry  on,  and 
Etripped  me  at  once  of  the  honours  of  an  ambassa- 
tor. 

....  The  conversation  often  turned  on  the  king  of 
jphusia.  Voltaire  had  received  recent  information  of 
isertain  acbievments  of  that  prince :  *'  Is  it  possible  >** 
ttid  he.  ''This  man  always  astonishes  me;  I  am 
lony  that  I  ever  quarrelled  with  him."  He  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  the  king  had  the  rapidity  of 
Caesar,  btrt  his  admiration  always  ended  in  some  epi- 
gram against  Caesar.  He  had  a  monkey,  which  he 
called  Luke,  and  which  name  he  often  applied  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Expressing  my  surprise  at  this, 
''Don't  you  see,"  «aid  he,  laughing  heartily,  "that  he 
bites  every  one  whom  he  comes  near." 

....  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  after  having  thun- 
lered,  as  usual,  against  the  inquisition  and  the  slavery 
>f  Italy,  and  extolled  in  high  terms  the  free  govem- 
ncnt  of  England,  he  added :  *'  have  you  ever  heard  of 
he  poetry  of  the  king  of  Prussia?  He  is  no  hypocrite: 
le  speaks  as  freely  of  Christians' as  Julian  would  h&ve 
ione.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
:huiches  vnil  excommunicate  him  with  cannon  balls; 
3ut  he  will  defend  himself  like  a  devil.    You  and  I 
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ntt  very  certain  he  will  be  d— dj  but  we  are  not  to  nttlifa] 
that  he  will  be  beaten.**  |tps 

....  Sometimes  Voltaire  said  that  he  \ras  dyvBg]  ||bs 
at  other  times,  that  he  was  beholden  for  his  life  and  ||oi 
health  to  Tronchin,  his  physician  ^  and^  in  tbenooe 
moment^  he  would  ridicule  both  medicine  and  its  dis- 
penser.    Tronchin^  on  his  side^  was  no  way  siflisfioi 
with  his  patient.     When  I  told  this  skilful  man  that  I 
was  about  to  take  my  leave,  he  said,  '^  You  are  right;  it 
is  very  astonishing  that,  since  you  have  been  beiei  yoa 
have  experienced  from  him  no  ill  behaviour:  nanodc, 
impar  sibi.     '^  Depart,  father,  few  persons  can  boast 
that  they  have  seen  Voltaire  so  long  in  a  good  humour." 

....  Helvetius  had  a  place  at  court,  presented  his 
book  to  the  royal  family,  and  was  graciously  treated  on 
the  occasion.  I  was  delighted  with  this  news,  for  I 
knew  the  author,  who  was  a  mild,  dispassionate  man, 
generally  beloved,  but  had  not  been  deemed  capable  ef 
producing  such  a  work  as  that  intitled  '  De  l*£sprit.* 
The  dauphin  extolled  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  queen.  The  tempest,  however,  was 
not  long  ere  it  burst  over  the  book  and  the  author. 
•'  What  folly,"  cried  Voltaire,  *'  to  attempt  to  be  the 
philosopher  at  court,  and  the  courtier  a.mong  philoso' 
phers!" — ^Voltaire  was  hostile  to  the  work,  and  spoke 
of  it  in  these  terms :  *'  It  is  an  unmeaning  title,  a  work 
without  method^  with  abundance  of  common-place 
and  superficial  observations;  and  what  is  new  in  it  is 
false,  or  problematical."  Madame  Graffigny,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  '  Peruvian  Letters,  maternal  aunt 
to  Helvetius,  one  day  addressing  me,  said,  "  Would  you 
believe  it,  a  greaV  ^at\.  oC  vV\e  work  '  De  TEfiprit;  aad 
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^most  all  the  note*(^  are  the  mere  iweepings  of  my 
«partment;  he  has  made  a  collection  of  what  wai  va^ 
luable  in  my  conversation,  and  borrowed  about  a  dozea 
kon  mots  from  my  friends  ?  Voltaire  laughed  heartily 
while  I  related  to  him  this  anecdote,  and  recounted  to 
vie  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  re* 
lated  to  the  £rst  wits  at  Paris;  and,  among  others,  to 
his  own  most  sealous  admirers.  The  only  person  of 
whom  Voltaire  spoke  uniformly  with  esteem  and  en- 
thusiasm, was  Madame  de  Chat61et,  of  whom  he  ha4 
inany|)ortraits  in  his  apartments.  Showing  me  ona 
of  them,  one  day,  he  said,  "behold  my  immorUd 
Emily*.- 


....**  I  asked  Voltaire,"  says  a  fair  writer,  '*  what 
be  thought  of  M.  Condorcefs  eulogium  on  Pascal.'*—-* 
^'  It  is  so  exquisite,''  said  he,  ''that  it  alarms  me.*'<— 
•^  How  is  that.  Sir?" — ^'^  Yes,  Madam,  if  that  man  was 
«o  great,  we  are  arrant  fools  not  think  as  he  did. 
M.  Ck>ndorcet  would  do  much  harm  if  he  publishes 
this  work  in  its  present  state:  admit  that  Racine  was 
a  good  Christian,  that  is  not  extraordinary;  he  was  a 
poet,  a  man  of  imagination.  But  Pascal  was  a  rea- 
.soner,  and  we  must  not  have  the Teasoners  against  usf ; 

•  Here  end  the  particulars  of  Voltaire  related  by  Betti- 
aelli :  we  have  found  the  following  in  a  paper  of  Seward's  Lite* 
rary  MiteeUmiei,  intitled  A  Journey  to  Femey.  They  are  detailed 
l>y  a  young  married  lady,  who  had  been  captivated  to  entba« 
Aiasm  by  the  works  of  the  philosopher. 

+  The  above  observation  shows,  in  a*  strong  light,  the  prc» 
Jjudicedmind  of  the  phiiosophery  and  is  chMicXAtNf^vc  q»1\i^ 


deun  ti>  be  hanged,  at  l£Ut  do  not  set  o 
it." 

....  By  the  side  of  Voltaire's  bed  bunj 
vmg>of  the  family  of  Calas;  I  had  nevci 
that  which  represents  the  wife  ^nd  chil 
victim  of  fanaticism  embracing  him  at  tl 
ment  in  which  his  enemies  were  leading  h 
and  it  made  the  most  painful  .impressior 
repnMched  Voltaire  for  having  placed  th 
have  them  oonttantly  under  his  eye:  .his  ai 
rematkable,  and,  if  founded  in  truth,  it  did 
credit  to  hia  feeHngSi — "Ah,  Madam!  di 
years  I  was  taken  up  with  this  unhappy 
with  that  of  the  Servens)  and,  during  that 
•mile  that  escaped  me  I  regarded  as  a  cr 
he  related  to  me  in  an  accent  so  natural  am 
.  as  deeply  to  affect  me, 

In. hia  conversation  with  me,  contii 
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writer^  he  did  not  represent  himself  as  by  any  means 
•smguine  respecting  the  progress  of  those  views  which 
he  was  so  indefatigably  engaged  in  propagating.  "  The 
nurse,**  he  said,  pointing  to  the  whole  length  of  hit 
arm,  ''leaves  traces  as  kmg  as  this^  while  reason, 
when  it  arrives  in  its  turn,  only  makes  impressions  of 
the  length  of  one*s  finger.*'  Among  his  disciples  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  Condorcet  with  most  expecta* 
tion.  According  to  his  account  to  me,  even  his  lattef 
days  were  embittered  with  apprehension  of  harsh  treat* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  government  ^  and  he  told  ro^ 
that  M.  Seguier,  having  been  recently  at  Ferney,  had 
called  on  him,  and  threatened  to  denounce  him  to  his 
corps,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  would  bum  him  if 
he,  Seguier,  urged  the  matter.  I  exclaimed,  "Sir, 
thej'iAt  not  dare  to  do  it!**— "What  is  to  hinder 
them?"— "Your  genius,  your  age,  the  services  which 
you  have  rendered  to  humanity,  the  voice  of  all  Europe, 
all  the  honour  that  exists,  all  the  humanity  and  tolera- 
tion which  you  have  called  fort'h,.  will  lift  up  their 
heads  in  your  favour." — "  Alas,  Madam !  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  me  burnedj  and  at  night,  perhaps,  they 
would  say,  it  was  a  great  pity.*' — I  desired  him  to  dis- 
miss forebodings  so  distressing,  and  added,  "  I  will 
poniard  the  executioner,  if  he  dares  attempt  so  exe- 
crable a  deed*.'*  He  kissed  my  hand,  and  replied: 
"  You  are  an  amiable  girl^  yes,  I  rely  upon  you."    - 


^  *  To  the  fair  writer  of  these  anecdotes  Voltaire  was  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration.  He  is  the  great  master  of  the  drama;  the 
rich-genius  pouring  out  the  happiest  effusions ;  the  protector 
of  the  oppressed}  the  avenger  of  the  persecuted,  whom  she 
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• .  • .  Voltaire,  adds  the  interesting  fair  writer^  was^ 
verjT  gallant  and  polite  with  the  ladies;  he  was  fond  of 
eedng  them  well  dressed.  The  commendations  which 
I  bestowed  on  his  appearance^  induced  him  to  dre» 
himself  with  those  habiliments  which  he  regarded  as 
setting  him  off  to  the  most  advantage;  yet  he  was 
more  than  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
The  utmost  order  prevailed  in  his  cabinet;  every  thing 
was  in  its  proper  place,  and  he  knew  the  precise  sitii* 
ation  of  each  book;  no  heaps  of  books,  no  bundles  of 
papers  scattered  in  confusion,  were  seen  in  his  apor^ 
ment.  A  great  abundance  of  pens  lay  on  his  desk;  I 
begged  one  of  him,  and  he  kindly  sought  for  out 
which  he  thought  he  had  most  used. 


M.  Condorcet,  in  his  performance,  has  giveit  to  tbt 
world  rather  a  critical  account  of  Voltaire's  work^  tbsi| 
a  description  of  the  man,  of  whom  he  was  too  much  a 
partisan  to  delineate  him  with  fidelity.  But  theva* 
rious  anecdotes  here  given,  are  sketches  by  which  the 
true  character  of  this  astonishing  personage  is  to  hi 
developed;  a  character  certainly  different  from  any  thai 
have  been  furnished  by  his  biographers. 


always  panegyrises,  without  ever  attempting  to  justify  or  pal* 
liate  the  deformities  and  defects  with  which  he  was  chargeable. 
Our  readers  must  not  wonder,  to  see  her  transforming  herself 
into  an  heroine  and  a  martyr,  to  defend  or  avenge  the  object  of 
ker  idolatry. 
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MANMEKS  OF  BVKOPEANS  IN  THE  WEST  ItTDIBt. 

**  ^— -  Quasrenda  pecunla  primikaii 

Virtus  post  nummos . ' '  Hoa. 

••  —  Get  money,  money  still ; 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will. "        Popi, 

TflB  agriculture  of  the  West  Indian  settlements  hat 
ilways  been  of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  mercantile  ad* 
renture.  The  persons  who  emigrated  thither^  have 
iccordingly  been  either  those  who  wished  to  derive 
rast  profits  from  a  large  capital^  with  considerable  risk; 
Tff  those  who^  without  any  substance,  and  ruined  per« 
baps  at  home,  wished  to  catoh,  by  other  arts  than 
laborious  industry,  some  of  the  overflowings  of  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  former  class.  The  spirit  of 
adventure^  which  has  for  its  object  either  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  stock;  with  proportionate  risk;  or,  the  acqui- 
sition of  dome  fortune,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
toil  and  hardships  is  unfavourable  to  morals  and  man- 
ners. Iii  the  class  which  possesses  capital,  it  is  allied  to 
the  love  of  deep  play;  in  the  class  which  has  nothing 
to  lose,  it  gives  birth  to  meanness  and  dishonesty. 

A  colony,  composed  of  such  adventurers,  is  peopled 
by  a  race  of  men  all  hastening  to  grow  rich,  and  eager 
to  acquire  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or  vo- 
luptuousness. It  is  an  association  formed  for  one  com-^ 
mon  end,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  justifies  any  means; 
and  that. indulgence  which  every  one  requires,  no  one 
is,  disposed  to  refuse.  The  continuance  of  the  mem- 
bers in  this  society  is  as  short  as  possible;  and  the 
tame  prospect  of  soon  leaving  the  spot-<^the  same 
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Tiews  which  induce  a  sacrifice  of  present  ease  to  future 
laxuiy^  and  a  neglect  of  the  common  conTeniencerof 
polished  society — leads  also  to  an  indifference  abont 
those  higher  ornaments  which  become  the  mind,  and| 
when  once  given  up^  cannot  again  be  assumed    ''Let 
«s  make  money,  that  we  may  spend  it  in  LondoOi  Am* 
stcrdam,  or  Bourdeaux.     We  are  now  in  the  mine: 
though  it  be  unpleasant  and  unwholesome^  we  shiH' 
soon  repose  on  beds^of  down;  only. let  us  get  where* 
withal  to  purchase  them,  and  the  object  may  justify 
the  means,  as  it  reconciles  us  to  the  toil.     Whit; 
though  our  conduct  is  incorrect,  and  our  manners  disso- 
lute, we  shall  accommodate  them  to  those  of  our  European 
countrymen  when  we  return,  as  we  threw  off  the  ham* 
pering  trammels  of  European  maxims  when  we  crossed 
the  Atlantic.     Let  us  but  make  money  now,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  have  time  to  build  churches  and  endow 
hospitals.*'     Such,  I  fear,  is  the  natural  language  of 
men  in  thc^e  circumstances.    But  their  manners  are 
affected  also  by  other  peculiarities  in  their  situatkm: 
the  want  of  modest  female  society;  the  necessity  of 
gratifying  the  desires  engendered  by  a  burning  climate; 
the  abundance  of  unhappy  women,  whose  blood  boils 
with  still  stronger  passions,  and  renders  them,  in  the 
European  eyes,  only  an  inferior  race  formed  for  the 
corporeal  convenience   of   their   masters;     these  are 
other  causes  of  dissolute  morals.    The  want  of  female 
society,  while  it  brutalizes  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men,  necessarily  deprives  them  of  all  the  virtuous  plea-' 
sures  of  domestic  life,  and  frees  them  from  those  re- 
straints which  the  presence  of  a  family  always  imposes 
on  the  conduct  of  the  most  profligate  men.    The  vnt- 
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of  the  planter's  actions  are  the  companioni  of 
^aucheries^  who  reek  with  the  same  lust,  and 

in  the  same  glutinous  mire;  or,  the  wretched 
who  tremble  at  his  nod,  while  they  minister  to 
ulgence  of  his  brutal  appetites,  and  impose  no 
heck  upon  his  excesses  than  if  they  wanted  that 

of  speech,  which  almost  alone  distingniahes 
rom  the  beasts  that  surround  them.  The  kind 
stiy  which  forms  the  occupation  of  the  lower 

is  of  a  very  different  nature  from' that  which 
the  forests  of  the  continent.  The  unfitness  of 
an  constitutions  to  endure  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
iders  all  work  in  the  open  air  fatal  to  health : 
lest  exertions  of  the  inferior  whites  are,  there* 
»nfined  to  superintending  the  labour  of  others^^ 
legated  power  over  the  slaves;  and  to  certain 
of  commerce,  which  give  a  veiy  different  occu« 
:o  the  mind  from  the  employments  of  tillage* 
K>ur  of  the  husbandman  is  unremitting  and  ex« 
g;  it  leaves  no  moments,  nor  strength,  nor  de- 
*  pursuits  of  vicious  indulgence,  even  if^the 
^f  its  exertion  were  favourable  to  the  gratifica- 

the  looser  passions.     The  shepherd,  whose  life 

idle  and  easy,  has  not  the  opportunity  of  indul- 
3se  passions,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
I  his  own  idleness  would  give  birth  $  his  solitary 
ion,  therefore,  begets  habits  of  contemplation,  / 

indeed  with  indolence,  but  not  unfavourable  to 
•f  mind.  The  needy  adventurer,  who  strives  to 
:h  by  superintending  herds  of  human  cattle,  or 
aging  the  easy  and  Subordinate  branches  of  a 

business,  without  any  continued  e:L«i\\DTi  ^ 

^6 
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mind^  and  with  little  or  no  bodSy  labour^  bas  all  the 
idleness  of  the  shepherd,  without  his  solitude  and  oqih 
tentment  j  all  the  temptations  to  vidous  excesses,  wUch 
constant  interruptions  of  employment,  uniform  bodilj 
case,  vacancy  of  thought,  and  the  opportunities  of  in- 
dulgence can  hold  out. 

But  the  labour  which  is  not  performed  by  Europeui^ 
or  Creole  whites,  b  dcYolved  upon  Africans,  from  when 
the  coercion  of  a  master's  arm  can  alone  extort  the  n^ 
cessary  portion  of  work.    The  whites  form  a  class  d 
superior  men,  proud  of  their  palpable  distinction,  and 
viewing  their  slaves  as  creatures  of  a  subordinate  m- 
ture,  made  for  their  use  or  their  pleasures,  and  bonnl 
to  move  by  the  impulse  of  their  will.  Hence  arises  the  1 , 
most  disgusting  contamination  with  which  the  leii' 
dence  of  the  new  world  stains  the  character  of  tbt 
European :  a  love  of  uncontrolled  power  over  indifi* 
duals;  a  selfish  reference  of  their  situation  to  his  owa 
wants:  a  disgraceful  carelessness  about  the  happinesi 
of  a  race  with  whose  enjoyments  he  cannot  sympathise} 
a  detestable  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
creatures;  and  a  habit,  no  less  odious,  of  indnlgingi It 
their  expence,  every  caprice  of  temper  or  desire.  Such 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  effects  of  that  unnatural  state 
of  society,  which  allots  the  sweat  and  dust  to  the 
African,  and  reserves  to  the  European  the  fruit  and  the 
shade. 

In  situations  far  less  unfavourable,  the  same  conee- 
quences  appear  to  have  attended  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  among  the  most  polished  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  >  although  their  minds  were  cultivated, 
auid  their  mannccd  ^iabeUv&h.ed  by  all  those  happy  com- 
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binations  of  circumstances  which  gave  splendor  to  the- 
the  meridian  height  of  human  genius^  although  the 
slave  was  of  the  same  race  with  the  citizen,  his  equal 
hi  civilization^  sometimes  his  superior  in  accomplish- 
ments; although  the  master  was  surrounded  by  his 
family,  watched  by  the  severities  of  republican  virtue, 
and  either  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  or  received 
them  from  the  sages,  whose  precepts  have  guided  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  ages.  This  union  of  profligate 
and  inhuman  manners,  with  the  elegance  and  general 
wcHlh  of  the  classic  times,  affords  indeed  no  palliation 
of  the  evil  3  but  it  may  teach  us  how  inseparable  those 
consequences  are  from  the  institution  itself,  when  all 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  antiquity,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  obscured,  could  not  coun- 
teract them. 

If,  then,  the  universal  prevalence  of  speculation 
mingles  with  the  character  of  the  West  Indian  colonist 
that  spirit  of  gambling,  which  forms  the  justly  con- 
temptible habits  of  the  horse-jockey,  and  numbers 
among  the  unfortunate  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
this  occupation,  the  dominion  over  negro  slaves  adds  to 
the  same  turn  of  mind,  that  odious  cruelty  which  ren- 
ders the  cock-fighter  as  much  an  object  of  detestation 
as  the  jockey  is  of  contempt*. 

•  Wc  think  the  cock- fighter  an  object  of  the  greatest  de- 
fet tation :  all  amusements,  which  arise  from  tl^e  torment  of 
itiferior  animals,  render  their  promoters  objects  of  contempt; 
and  the  more  elevated  the  rank  of  those  who  patronise  them* 
the  greater  is  the  disgrace  which  they  incur.  We  have  often 
heard  the  defence  of  that  barbarous  sport,  called  bulLbaiting, 
hyone  or  twQ  celebrated  characterS|  who»e^%xtio\\%m^t^Q 
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To  the  loweit  orders  of  the  community,  the  natan 
of  West  India  produce  cannot  fail  to  hold  out  the  op* 
portunities  of  cheap  dissipation.  As  the  peasants  of 
Europe,  in  the  countries  of  the  idne,  are  uniformly  ob» 
served  to  be  of  a  more  irritable  temperament,  ind 


not  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  though  we  haye  a  very  contempt 
tible  opinion  of  their  feeling ;  and  we  think  that  nothing  cu 
be  more  ridiculous  than  the  assertion,  that  it  tends  to  mab 
men  vigorous  and  spirited.     Does  not  throwing  the  quoit,  or 
playing  at  cricket,  produce  the  same  efllcct,  and  in  a  mon 
harmless  manner?     In  short,  we  cannot  but  declare  that,  ii 
our  opinion,  the  man  who  can  take  delight  in  tormenting  any 
animal  in  open  day,  is  only  prevented  from  murdering  a  fellow 
creature  by  nighr,  who  might  offend  him,  by  the  rigour  of  tbe 
laws,  which  we  doubt  that  he  would  not  have  fortitude 
enough  to  support.     As  to  the  cock. fighters,  we  think  them 
the  most  unfeeling  set  of  miscreants  in  nature.     It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  so  disgusting  a  spectacle  as  the  Cockpit,  in 
St.  James's  Park,  exhibits  from  Christmas  till  Easter.    The 
writer  of  this  article^  from  a  residence  on  the  spot,  has  ha4 
many  opportunities  of  observing  it^  and  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  faint  description  of  the  amusement  and  its  patrons.    At  a 
certain  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  several 
hundred   fellows  assemble,   most  of  whom>  in  appearance, 
would  disgrace  a  gibbet: — they  consist  of  the  lowest  mecha- 
nics, just  as  they  leave  their  work,  wjth  dirty  aprons,  &c. 
farmer. looking  men  from  the  country,  shopkeepers,  grooms, 
coachmen,  lords,  and  dukes.    They  all  pay  either  3s.  6d.  or  5s. 
each  for  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  match;  and 
they  all  mix  together  indiscriminatelji !!    Here  is  equality  with  a 
vengeance.     You  may  see  the  nobleman,  in  boots  and  buck- 
skin breeches,  laying  his  five  guineas  against  the  black-smith's 
pound,  who  stands  beside  h^m ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
battle,  they  settle  their  accounts  with  the  most  scrupulous 
punctuality. 
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Xere  given  to  excess  than  those  of  corn  districts^  part*- 
^  firom  the  flactuation  of  their  gains,  and  partly  from 
be  abundance  of  intoxicating  liquors:  so,  we  may 
xpect  the  lower  orders  of  the  colonists  to  be  afTected 
omewhat  in  the  same  way,  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
"ciy  same  causes — an  uncertain  profit,  and  easy  accesi 
Q  spirituous  liquors. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  modifications  which  we 
^gfat  suppose  the  manners  of  Europeans  to  receive 
^m  the  peculiar  structure  of  society,  and  the  nature 
^f  the  occupation  in  the  West  Indian  colonies.  It  is 
dmost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  picture  is  a 
general  one,  applicable  indeed  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population)  but  liable  to  many  individual  exc^tions^ 
so  much  the  more  honourable,  as  the  common  failings 
Rrere  more  natural. . . . 


When  the  cocks  are  brought  in,  they  are  irritated  by  the  feed- 
TS,  who  pat  them,  and  hold  them  to  each  other  till  they  draw 
>lood. — They  then  set  them  down,  and  they  fight  furiously  till 
me  falls;  when  the  other  is  suffered  to  strike  at  him,  though  he 
MS  not  power  to  rise,  till  he  is  deprived,  by  repeated  wounds» 
vith  spurs  four  inches  long,  of  the  power  of  motion ! — And  all 
his  time  the  brutal  spectators  are  laying  their  odds  upon  the 
successful  animal. — I  have  seen  a  cock  thus  tormented  for  half 
m  hour  after  he  was  unable  to  rise;  and  on  once  remonstrating 
with  a  member  of  parliament  on  the  cruelty  of  the  sport,  he  re- 
>lied  that  my  sense  of  feeling  was  ideal,  as  "  the  cocks  did  not 
Hind  it  at  all!!!"  B. 
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PEABL  FI8HBR.r^ 

If 

**  They  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease  attend  |'b 

Moist  nutriment,  or  under  rocks  their  food."  Miltoh 


Thb  j>earl  fishery,  in  the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  affords  occupation  to  some  thoasaMk 
of  persons  during  the  season,  which  begins  in  Febnnry 
ind  ends  in  April,  The  boats  employed  in  this  fishoy 
carry  twenty  men,  ten  of  whom  are  divers  and  tea 
boatmen,  besides  a  chief,  who  acts  as  pilot.  Five  onlj 
dive  at  a  time,  when  these  come  up  the  Bve  otbexs  go 
down,  and  leave  them  to  recruit  their  strength. 

In  ocder  to  accelerate  the  descent  of  tbe  divers,  Urge 
•tones  are  employed :  five  of  these  are  brought  in  each 
boat  for  the  purpose:  they  are  of  a  reddish  granite^ 
common  in  this  country,  and  of  a  pyramidical  shape, 
round  at  top  and  bottom,  with  a  hole,  perforated  through 
the  smaller  end,  sufficient  to  admit  a  rope.  Some  of 
the  divers  use  a  stone  shaped  like  a  half-moon^  which 
they  fasten  round  the  bdly  when  they  mean  to  descend^ 
and  thus  keep  their  feet  free. 

These  people  are  accustomed  to  dive  from  tbeir  very 
infancy,  and  fearlessly  descend  -to  the  bottom  in  from 
four  to  ten  fathoms  water,  in  search  of  the  ojsietu 
The  diver,  when  he  is  about  to  plunge^  seizes  the  rope, 
to  which  one  of  the  stones  we  have  described  is  attached, 
with  the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  while  he  takes  hold  of  a 
bag  of  net-work  with  those  of  his  left  3  it  being  cus- 
tomary among  all  the  Indians  to  vse  their  toes  in  work- 
ing or  holding  as  wdil  as  their  fingers^  and  such  is  the 
power  of  habit,  that  \!he^  can  ^v^  \x^  ^n^'g.n.Vl'^  smallest 
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ling  from  the  ground  with  their  toes  as  nimbly  as  a 
•uropean  could  with  his  fingers.  The  diver^  thus  pre^ 
ared>  sdzes  another  rope  with  his  right  hand>  and> 
okiing  his  nostrils  shut  with  the  left,  plunges  into  the 
nter^  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  stone  speedily  reachea^ 
be  bottom;  He  then  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck^ 
nd  with  much  dexterity,  and  all  possible  dispatch, 
olkcts  as  many  oyster^  as  he  can,  while  he  is  able  to 
nnain  under  water,  which  is  usually  about  two  mi- 
iites.  He  then  resumes  his  former  position,  makes  a 
^al  to  those  above  by  pulling  the  rope  in  his  right 
and,  and  is  immediately  by  this  means  drawn  up  and 
rought  into  the  boat,  leaying  the  stone  to  be  pulled  up 
fterwards  by  the  rope  attached  to  it. 

The  exertion  undergone  during  this  process  is  so  vio- 
At,  thatf  upon  being  brought  into  the  boat,  the  divers 
ischarge  water  from  their  mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils, 
nd  frequently  even  blood.  But  this  does  not  hinder 
tiem  from  going  down  again  in  their  turn.  They  will 
ften  make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  one  day;  and 
t  each  plunge  bring  up  about  a  hundred  oysters.  Some 
ub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  stuff  their  ears  and 
OSes  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering ;  while  others 
.86  no  precautions  whatever.  Although  the  usual  time 
f  remaining  under  water  does  not  much  exceed  two 
ninntes,  yet  there  are  instances  known  of  divers  who 
ould  remain  four  or  even  five  minutes,  which  was  the 
ase  with  a  Caffree  boy  the  last  year  I  visited  the  fishery. 
lie  longest  instance  ever  known,  was  that  of  a  diver 
rho  came  from  Anjango  in  1797^  an<J  who  absolutely 
emained  under  water  full  six  minutes. 

The  only  cause  of  dread  to  the  diver  dvucm^  \hi&  tec* 
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rific  operation  is  the  ground  shark;  and  with  a  viewtit'l 
avoid  hi=;  attacks^  they  consult  their  conjurer  heforethif 
bi'gin  to  divi-,  and  paj  a  religious  attention  to  aUkii 
directions.  These  directions,  however,  as  our  readea 
will  naturally  suppose^  are  not  always  efficacious;  and 
when^  in  spite  of  them,  any  diver  meets  with  an  acddeat, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  conjurer  is  exercised  in  the  inveft* 
tion  of  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  failure. ... 

The  invention  of  these  fellows,  in  redeenuflg? 

their  credit,  when  any  untoward  accident  happens  to 
falsify  their  predictions,  deserves  to  be  noticed.    SinM 
the  island  came  into  our  possessions  a  diver  at  the 
fishery  one  year  lost  his  leg,  upon  which  the  head  con-   1 
jurer  was  called  to  account  for  the  disaster.    Hi>  answer 
gives  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  knowledge  and 
capacity  of  the  people  he  bad  to  deal  with.    He  gravely  ^ 
told  them,  *'  that  an  old  witch,  who  owed  him  a  grudge, 
had  just  come  from  Colang  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  ' 
effected  a  counter  conjuration,  which  for  the  time  ren- 
dered his  spells  fruitless;  that  this  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident  which  had 
happened,  but  that  he  would  now  show  his  own  supe- 
riority over  his  antagonist,  by  enchanting  the  sharks  and 
binding  up  their  mouths,  so  that  no  more  accidents 
should  happen  during  the  season,**  "Fortunately  for' the 
conjurer  the  event  answered  his  prediction,  and  no  far- 
ther damage  was  sustained  from  the  sharks  during  the 
fishery  that  year.     Whether  this  was  owing  to  the 
prayers  and  charms  of  the  conjurer,  1  leave  my  Euro- . 
pean  readers  to  decide ;  but  certainly  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case  by  the  Indian  divers,  and  hejvat 
afterwards  held  by  them  in  the  highest  esteem  aad  ve« 
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K-ration.  His  merits^  however^  in  this  transacUoR 
lil|^t  be  disputed,  for  there  are  many  seasona  in  which 
(^  such  accidents  occur  at  all.  The  appearance  of  a 
icigle  shark  is  indeed  suiHcient  to  spread  dismay  among 
Kc  whole  body  of  divers )  for^  as  soon  as  one  of  them 
Ctts  a  shark,  he  instantly  gives  the  alarm  to  his  compa* 
AoBs,  who  as  quickly  communicate  it  to  the  other  boats} 
^  panic  speedily  seizes  them^  and  they  often  return  to  the 
i^oiy  without  fishing  any  more  for  that  day.  The  sharks 
Vddch  create  all  this  alarm  sometimes  turn  out  to  h% 
Klcthing  more  than  a  sharp  stone^  on  which  the  divers 
t^appen  to  alight.  As  false  alarms  excited  in  this  man- 
tier  prove  very  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  fishery^ 
^very  means  is  employed  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
irell  or  ill  founded;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  case^  the 
Authors  of  them  are  punished. 

The  following  is  the  mode  observed  in  extract- 
ing the  pearls  from  the  oysters. . . . 

As  soon  as  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of  the 

boats,  they  are  carried  by  the  ditferent  people  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  placed  in  holes  or  pits,  dug  in  the 
j;round  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  or  in  small 
square  places,  cleared  and  fenced  round  for  the  purpose; 
each  person  having  his  own  separate  divbion.  Mats 
.arc  spread,  below  them,  to  prevent  the  oysters  from 
touching  the  earth  j  and  here  they  are  left  to  die  and 
rot.  As  soon  as  they  have  passed  through  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  have  become  dry,  they  are  easily 
opened,  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the  pearls,  which 
might  be  the  case  if  they  were  opened  fresh,  as  at  that 
time  to  do  so  requires  great  force.  On  the  shell  being 
opened,  the  oyster  is  minutely  examined  for  the  pearls: 
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it  18  usual  eren  to  boil  the  oyster,  at  the  pearl,  t 
commonly  found  in  the  sheD^-is  not  unfrequentl 
tained  in  the  body  of  the  fish  itself. 

The  ftench  occasioned  by  the  ojrsters  being 
putrefy  is  intolerable^  and  remains  for  a  long  whi 
the  fishery  is  over.  It  corrupts  the  atmospb 
several  miles  round  Condatchy^  and  renders  the 
bourhood  of  that  country  extremely  unpleasant 
monsoons  and  violent  south-west  winds  set  up  i 
lify  the  air. .  The  nauseous  smelly  however,  is  i 
to  overcome  the  hopes  of  gain :  for^  months  a 
fishing  season^  numbers  of  people  are  to  be  si 
nestly  searching  and  poring  over  the  sands  an< 
where  the  oysters  had  been  laid  to  putrefy ^  ai 
are  now  and  then  fortunate  enough  to  find  ; 
which  amply  compensates  their  trouble  in  se 
afler  them.  In  ljr97>  while  Mr.  Andrews  v^ 
tor^  a  cooley^  or  common  fellow  of  the  lowest  c 
by  accident  the  most  valuable  pearl  seen  that 
and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Andrews  for  a  large  sum.    ' 

The  pearla  found  at  this  fishery  are  of  a  white 
than  those  got  in  the  gulf  of  Ormus  on  the  Arabis 
but  in  other  respects  are  not  accounted  so  pi 
such  an  excellent  quality :  for^  though  the  whil 
are  most  esteemed  in  Europe,  the  natives  prei 
of  a  yellowish  or  golden  cast.  Off.  Tutucoreei 
lies  on  the  Coromandal  coast,  nearly  opposite 
datchy^  there  is  another  fishery :  but  the  pear 
there  are  much  inferior  to  those  two  species 
mentioned^  being  tainted  with  a  blue  or  greyish 
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THE  EMIGRANT. 

**  The  tedious  hours  move  heavily  away*. 

And  each  long  minute  seems  a  lazy  day."     Otway* 
**  Bat  hope,  hold  taster  of  delight ! 

Shows  from  a  rising  ground  possession  nigh ; 

Shortens  the  distance,  or  overlooks  it  quite.'*  Dkyoxn. 

Six  the  poor  exile  from  his  native  skies, 
■•■Refuge  withheld  him  wheresoe'er  he  hies*, 

■>^  -m  ,m. 

*  The  following  anecdote  will  prove  that  our  poetess  does 
represent  woes  only  imaginary.    A  French  officer^  of  good 

lily  and  some  distinction,  who  never  quitted  Paris  till  after 
t  king's  imprisonment  had  rendered  his  services  useless»  and 
o  haid  received  several  wounds  in  his  cause,  was  travelling 
loot,  as  it  suited  his  circumstances,  and  arrived  late  in  the 
adog  at  the  city  of  Modena :  he  was  refused  admittance  at 
t  gate,  and  informed  that  it  was  by  the-duke's  positive  cora- 
ffl4«. — "It  is  impossiWe/'  said  the  French  emigrant,  «*that< 
e  duke  could  give  so  inhuman  an  order." — '*  His  coach  is 
iving up,"  returned  the  officer ;  "you  may  hear  it  from  him- 
if."  The  emigrant  advanced  towards  the  carriage,  and  stopt 
<— ••  Who  are  you?"  said  the  duke. — •*  Who  am  L 1"  returned 

•  emigi^^nt,  tearing  open  his  bosom,  *'  I  am  one  of  those  fools 
lio  have  abandoned  their  home,  their  for  tune,  and  their  friends : 
m  covered  with  wounds,  an  exile,  a  wanderer  forsuch  as  you; 
d  I  am  denied  admittance  at  your  gates.  But  I'll  return  to 
f  country,  and  if  I  appear  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  see 
yeu  will  refuse  me  then." 

The  barbarous  weakness  of  flie  Duke  of  Modena  didnot  how* 
er  preserve  him  from  plunder.  When  Buonapart6  overran 
ilyy  he  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  representing  his  having  re. 
ted  shelter  to  the  French  emigrants,  as  a  plea  for  indulgence 
the  part  of  the  conqueror:  yet  it  availed  him  nothing:  he 
U  even  reproached  for  his  inhospitality,  and  was  soon  re- 
ced  to  the  necessity  of  emigrating  himself. 
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Denied4he  wretched  shelter  to  retain. 
Which  weaned^  fainting  steps  could  hardly  gaifl; 
Roaming,  unguided^  his  bewtlder*d  vmy, 
Through  darkness,  tempests,  dangers,  and  diMUfl 
Oft  woe-worn,  sad,  nor  finding  as  he  goes. 
Rest  for  his  head,  nor  pity  for  his  woes. 
With  added  anguish  he  recals  to  mind. 
The  home  and  tender  ties  he  leaves  behind f 
Perchance  a  sister,  sickening  in  her  blooro^ 
Insult,  and  scorn,  and  poverty  her  doom  j 
A  drooping  mother's  unprotected  years. 
To  sink  with  sorrow,  misery,  and  fears; 
Or  fond  ideas,  a  yet  tendVer  kind. 
Cling  closer  on  his  agonizing  mind : 
Still  on  hb  cheek  he  feels  the  parting  tear. 
The  last  farewell  still  vibrates  on  his  ear; 
Oft  as  sad  retrospects  his  spirits  goad. 
He's  urg*d  to  measure  back  his  weary  road> 
A  last  embrace,  of  all  he  loves,  to  seal. 
And  bend  his  bosom  to  the  reeking  steel. 

If  haply,  tedious  toils  and  perils  past. 
He  gains  some  island's  sheltered  coast  at  last. 
Where  Britons  and  benevolence  reside. 
And  safe  from  persecution  he  may  hide; 
As  Iris  forms  her  richly-varied  bow 
Of  falling  rains,  and  Sol's  enliv*ning  glow; 
Thus  Hope,  bright  shining  on  his  humid  eyes. 
Bids  vivid  colours,  painted  visions  rise. 
And,  like  that  orb,  which  raptur'd  we  behold. 
Makes  ev'ry  distant  prospect  gay  with  gold: 
Though  often  baffled  his  deluded  view. 
The  meteor  still  hb  roving  thoughts  pursue; 
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Ad  eVrf  wind  that  dashes  on  the  shore, 

tia  shipwreck'd  cause  exalts  his  hope  the  more. 

y^rannic  scenes,  oft  varied,  still  outdone, 

^  many  tyrants  they  exchange  for  one, 

^r  one  too  many — with  the  ceaseless  flow 

tf  deluges  of  blood,  of  crimes,  of  woe, 

till  bid  him  hope  the  harm  will  bring  its  cure^ 

^at  ills  so  various  cannot  long  endure: 

^iirough  the  black  mist's  impenetrable  gloom, 

le  sees  gigantic  shapes  of  joy  to  come; 

lis  ancient  monarchy,  so  long  deplor'd, 

V'ith  order,  peace,  security  restor'd; 

^is  native  castle  from  its  ashes  rise, 

lis  vassals  hail  him  with  o*erflowing  eyef : 

*!€  views  the  temple  still  adorn*d  and  free, 

^Xid  prostrate  myriads  bend  the  willing  knee, 

^is  kindred  with  their  wealth,  and  ancient  state, 

^d  ponders  what  shall  be  his  own  best  fate^ 

^lace  and  preferment  wait  upon  his  will: 

Clius  HoF£*s  fair  phantoms  sooth  bis  sorrows  atUl. 


BRITISH  SEAMEH. 

"^  What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who,  unconcerned,  with  stedfast  sight. 
Could  vie^  the  surges,  mountain-steep. 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep?'*  .  Drybin. 

. .  .Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  profession,  - 
which  so  little  attention  has  been  directed,  nor  of 
hich  so  little  is  accurately  known,  even  in  this  country,  1 
that  of  the  British  navy.    Johnson,  m  a  mota\\it> 
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baa  passed,  with  all  the  force  of  hU  energetic  hng 
a  general  sentence  upon  the  mariner's  cbarad 
sentence  which  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  hi 
judice.  Smollet,  the  splenetic  Smollet,  has  oferdi 
his  portraits  of  a  British  sailor.  Cumberland,  an 
to  do  them  justice,  has  drawn,  in  his  novel  of  Hsi 
fine  portrait  of  a  naval  officer.  But^  at  length 
Clarke,  in  his  sermons  on  the  character  and  ptofei 
duties  of  seamen,  has  given  us  a  more  correct  de 
tion  than  has  lutherto  appeared,  of  the  mannen  ( 
interesting  and  most  honourable  class  of  men. 

This  writer,  who  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  1 
ing  the  truth,  informs  us,  contrary  to  the  prev 
opinion,  that  a  high  sense  of  religion  is  a  very  o 
cuous  feature  in  the  character  of  British  seamen 
they  hence  derive  a  resolution  which  no  peril  can  i 
and  a  perseverance  in  difficulty  which  no  fatigs 
overcome;  that  their  generosity,  instead  of  prop 
from  a  too  profuse,  or  careless  mind,  derives  its  ] 
pies  from  Christianity^  that  the  general  humai 
their  character  arises  from  that  virtue  which  Ji) 
long  and  is  kind;  and  that  the  general  amenit 
open  candour  of  their  manners  flowa  from  a 
which  being  thus  well  regulated  by  religion,  an 
by  discipline,  is  always  at  peace  within  itself.  ''*! 
such  are  the  words  of  that  eloquent  writer,  "  the 
live  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  contending  elei 
whose  representation  alone,  by  the  pencil  of  g 
fills  the  common  beholder,  though  in  safety,  wit 
may,  pass  their  lives  in  continual  survey  of  the 
sublime  object  of  nature,  which  is  the  ocean^  t 
conducting  the  most  wonderful  work  of  artj  wl 
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ihip  that  bears  them  through  it.  Unto  them  U 
to  trace  the  Creator  of  the  worlds  in  the  suhlimert 

its  features;  they  see  him  in  the  ocean^  they  hear 
in  the  tempest,  and  look  for  his  protection  amidst 

winds  and  waves.'* 

It  is  a  curious  remaxlc  that,  from  this  class  of 

ig  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  should  have 

taken "  From  what  <:las8  of  men/*  exclaims 

1^  same  author,  -'^  did  our  Saviour  select  his  early  fol- 
|.Wers?  Was  it  from  among  the  great,  the  rich,  or  the 
ieinied  that  he  chose  his  disci{)les  ?  did  he  go  in  search 
of  them  to  the  stately  palace,  or  the  crowded  Sanhedrim  ? 
It  was  from  the  sea-shore  of  Judea  that  he  called  men 
from  their  maratlme  occupations,  to  become  the  first 
presLcYien  of  his  gospel :  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
Tvhich  he  displayed  a  mind  that  regarded  not  the  per* 
sons  of  men;  and  was  itself  a  mark  of  distinction,  which, 
amidst  the  prejudices  of  that  age,  was  more  particidar- 
ly  flattering  to  the  character  of  mariners.** 

Indeed  the  professional  conduct  of  our  seamen, 

the  events  which  now  are  daily  taking  place,  are  sufficient 
to  raise  oar  ideas  of  those  men  to  whom  this  country  hai 
repeatedly  owed  its  religion  and  its  liberty.  Heroism, 
inch  as  biases  forth  in  the  conduct  of  our  seamen,  can- 
not proceed  from  any  common  source:  and  it  must  be 
inspired  to  them  by  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity. 

As  mannerists,  we  must  lament  the  number  of  naval 
toxcombs,  whose  enormous  gold-laced  hats  and  draw- 
caosir  scymitars  make  such  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
parade  at  Portsmouth,  or  the  long  room  hill  at  Ply- 
mouth. These  are  the  harmless  slaves  of  the  fair  sex, 
who  lead  them  about  like  lions  with  their  claws  drawn^ 
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m  the  93km.  chain  of  daBasxx,    The^  t 
regarded  m  toils  to  set  ca  the  real  cbsn 
f— »**«      It  is  not  frcoi  them  we  shaald 
pcrtnits  of  a  Bridih  aaJScr,     Bat  did  not  tb 
character  ot    Admibal   Duvcas   shine  fsr 
great  luscre,  when,  after  the  tieinegidpas  ■ 
battle  had  closed  oS  Campcrdown,  this  com 
with  bis  gallant  crew  raifed  the  gratefbl  tear  oft 
giving  unto  the  Being  who  had  covered  their  h 
the  daj  of  battle! 

«...  It  has  often  been  remarked,  as  a  repfoad 
the  officers  of  the  British  navy  display  on  sbipboaid ; 
racter  entirely  did'erent  from  that  which  appears  lo 
aUe  on  shore;  the  Ust  is  all  courtesy  and  franknesi 
first  all  sternness  and  reserve.  Certainly,  nothing  an 
the  real  character  of  a  man  more  than  his  bang 
trusted  with  power.     No  individual  possesses  a  n 
illimited  authority  than  that  which  is  given  to  the 
miral  of  a  fleet,  or  to  the  captain  of  a  man  of  war. 
requires,  therefore,  a  very  strong  head,  and  a  mind  1 
disciplined  by  sorrow  or  by  reflection,  to  withstand 
such  a  situation,  the  suggestions  of  pride  or  the  ebi 
tions  of  vanity;  emptiness  will  soon  be  puflfed  up, 
folly  will  strut  like  a  turkey-cock  at  the  waving  • 
piece  of  red  bunting.     Alas !  these  defects  are  nat 
infirmities  of  mankind;  they  will  appear  only  in  ] 
portion  to  the  incapacity  of  him  who  displays  th 
Many,  great  many,  however,  exist  in  the  British  n: 
whose  heads  and  hearts,  whether  at  sea  or  on  sh 
have  always  preserved  a  uniformity  of  dis{K>sition. 

....  The  epithet  of  treitwhtts  is,  with  justice,  g 
to  the  seaman ;  his  life  is  one  continued  scene  of  i 
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id  peril.  What  can  be  more  deceitful  snd  ttn* 
a  than,  the  element  on  which  he  lives?  That 
which,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  season  of 
^j  is  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  oflen  a  horrid  inter- 
suspense.  How  many  lives  are  intrusted  to  his 
ice?  How  often  is  he  called  from  broken  and 
et  slumbers,  emaciated  with  fatigue,  and  relaxed 
want  of  air,  to  decide  in  an  instant  on  the  only 
ire  by  which  the  raging  tempest  may  be  baffled  ? 
hen  surprising,  that  the  naval  character  should 
oerally  highly  irritable? 

,  •  Let  us  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  manners 
baracters  of  our  seamen,  by  the  following  candid 
nprejudiced  sketch.  Their  friendship  is  lasting 
Inoere;  to  the  simplicity  of  a  child  they  unite  the 
daring  and  determined  courage;  they  are  chari- 
without  ostentation,  affectionate  without  any  pro* 
ion  of  being  so,  and,  when  they  do  good^  their 
hand  never  knows  what  their  left  hand  doeth. 
i  are  the  men  to  whom  their  country  may,  ^th 
lence,  look  up  for  protection;  these  are  the  men 
bom  France  may  envy  us,  but  will  never  possess; 
I  Buonaparte  may  threaten,  but  will  never  over- 


biedbr;  ok,  tbb  honbst  servant. 

Servants  like  these  are  seldom  seen.*'        Drydin. 

Dns  word  or  two  of  this  Bieden  He  is  by  birth 
man^  but  has  forgotten  bis  mother-tongue.  He 
It  the  same  hotel  with  me,  in  a  garret  room,  and 
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b  aj  poor  u  Irut,  ind  at  honest  u  Socntaf 
thing  he  bays  for  me  is  at  cheap  as  possibic,  a 
ahrays  frowns  when  I  pay  for  any  thing  too  dour. 
^y  I  dropped,  on  the  staircase,  a  paper  with  fiv 
d*orB  in  it;  fiieder,  who  followed  me^  picked  itv 
honestly  brought  it  to  me.  "  Thoa  art  honest] 
Bicder,*'  said  I  to  him. — ''  II  fitui  bien.  Mam 
j€  le  soiSfpottr  nepas  demaUhr  man  nam"  ansve 
Opce>  I  do  not  remember  on  what  occasion,  i 
to  him  somewhat  harshly.  "  Monsieur"  said  1 
choKs  pareilles  ne  se  disent  point  en  bon  Fnm^ 
mtis  trop  semible  pour  ie  suuffrir*' — I  laughed.— 
Monsieur,^*  continued  he,  "je  rirai  avec  voh 
point  de  grossieretes,  je  vous  prie*'  On  anotfa 
sion,  he  entered  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  hai 
a  newspaper;  I  took  it,  and  read  as  follows :  " 
28th  of  May,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
yant  of  Mr.  N.  in  the, street  of  St.  Mary,  shot 
On  hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol^  the  door  wa 
open,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  found  wel 
his  blood;  beside  him  lay  the  pistol,  and  on 
were  written  these  words: 

"  Quand  on  n'est  rien,  et  qu*on  est  sans  tfspoir. 
La  Tie  est  ua  opprobre,  et  la  mor-t  un  deTMff. 

On  the  door^ 
'*  Aiijourdhui  mon  tour,  demain  te  tien«" 

On  the  table  lay  verses,  philosophical  thouj 
his  testament.     By  the  fornier  it  appeared," 
youth  had  almost  learned  by  heart  the  dangei 
tings  of  the  new  philosophers.    Instead  of 
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«  tfaovght  was  a  poison  to  a  mind  unprquirad  tat 

^^^  'reading  of  such  books^  and  thus  he  fell  a  victim  tp 

^J^  pbilosophical  delusion.     He  was  discontented  with 

^^  lowlj  stations  and  indeed  he  was  far  above  it,  with 

B^id  to  his  mind  and  his  heart    He  pored  all  night 

^^f  bis'  books,  for  which  purpose  he  bought  candle 

^^H  his  own  money,  as  his  strict  honesty  would  not 

^^^\7  him  to  spend  hb  master's  candle  for  his  own  use. 

"^  his  testament  he  says,  that  he  is  a  child  of  love, 

^  describes,  in  an  affecting  strain,  his  affection  for 

^^8  second  mother,  his  good  nurse.     He  bequeaths  to 

^^  one  hundred  and  fifty  livres;    a  hundred  to  his 

^^ntiy,  as  a  patriotic  gift  5  and  forty-eight  to  the  poor. 

Xo  debtors  in  prison  forty- eight  livres;  one  louis  d*or 

^0  him  who  buries  his  body ;  and  three  louis  d'ors  to 

«>i8  friend,  the  Grerroan  servant  in  the  Hotel  Briianniqye^ 

they  have  found  upwards  of  four  hundred  livres  in  his 

desk.    *'  To  me,'*  said  Bieder,  with  emotion,  "  he  has 

left  three  louis  d'ors.    Ah !  we  were  friends  from  our 

childhood.     He  was  an  uncommon  young  man 3  in« 

stead  of  spending  his  time,  like  most  of  his  companions, 

in  tippling  houses,  he  passed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the 

Cabinets  de  Lectures^  (reading  rooms,)  and  on  Sunday 

he  went  to  the  play.    Often  said  he  to  me,  with  tears, 

Henry,  let  us  be  virtuous,  let  us  deserve  our  own 

esteem.    Oh!    I  cannot  repeat  to  you  all  the  fine 

things  my  good  Jacques  said  to  me.     He  spoke  like  a 

book,  while  poor  I  cannot  put  two  words  together  with 

propriety.     For  some  time  back  he  was  melancholyj 

he  went  about  hanging  down  his  head,  and  liked  to 

talk  about  death.     For  the  space  of  six  days  I  have  not 

seen  him,  and  yesterday  I  learned  that  Jacques  is  no 
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ffiore^  and  that  tbere  is  one  good  man  loi 
world.- 

Bieder  cned  as  a  chOd,  and  I  mrself  was  d 
fected.  Poor  Jacques!  sad  effects  of  half  1 
"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,'*  says  Pope. 

Epictetus  was  also  a  servant^  but  he  did  ao 
lent  hands  upon  himself. 


DBSCaiPTIOir  OF  PABIS. 

From  the  Pen  rfan  EngUih  and  a  Ruuian  Tok 

"  Shun  the  close  city  with  assiduous  care. 
Whose  nauseous  fumes  the  breath  of  heav*n  ii 

T.  Ba 

Paris  has  long  been  termed  the  epitome  of  t 
but,  perhaps,  never  could  this  denomination  I 
to  it  with  so  much  propriety  as  at  the  present 
The  chances  of  war  have  not  only  rendered  ii 
trc  of  the  fine  arts,  the  museum  of  the  most  < 
master- pieces  in  eiistence,  the  emporium  ^ 
luxury  of  Europe  comes  to  procure  its  sup 
but  the  taste  for  pleasure  has  also  found  mc 
semblc  here  all  the  enjoyments  which  natur 
to  have  exclusively  appropriated  to  other  clin 
Every  country  has  its  charms  and  advantaj 
alone  appears  to  combine  them  all.  Ever 
every  comer  of  the  globe  seems  to  vie  in  hast 
ward  hither  the  tribute  of  its  productions, 
an  epicure?  No  delicacy  of  the  table  but  ma] 
in  Paris.— Are  you  a  toper?  No  delicious 
■uay  be  drunk  In  Paria.— Are  you  fond  of  fr 
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of  publ  ic  entertainment  ?  No  sort  of  spectacle  b«t 
^y  be  seen  in  Paris.-— Are  you  desirous  of  improving 
^ir  mind  ?  No  kind  of  instruction  but  may  be  acquired 
Paris. — Are  you  an  admirer  of  the  £iir  sex  ?  No  de» 
Hption  of  female  beauty  but  may  be  obtained  in 
^ris.— Are  you  partial  to  the  society  of  men  of  extra- 
^dinary  talents  ?  No  great  genius  but  comes  to  display 
^s-  knowledge  in  Paris. — Are  you  inclined  to  discuss 
military  topics?  No  hero  but  brings  his  laurels  to 
^ris.— In  a  word^  every  person,  favoured  by  nature,  or 
ortune,  flies  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  either  in  Paris. 
Bven  every  place  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  voluptu* 
^tisness  is,  as  it  were,  reproduced  in  Paris,  which,  in 
^me  shape  or  another,  presents  its  name  or  image. 

Without  going  out  of  this  capital  you  may,  in  the 
Mason  when  Nature  puts  on  her  verdant  livery,  visit 
[dalium,  present  your  incense  to  the  Graces,  and  adore. 
In  her  temple,  the  queen  of  love;  while  at  Tivoli  you 
aii^,  perhaps,  find  as  many  beauties  and  charms  as 
were  formerly  admired  at  the  enchanting  spot  on  the 
lanks  of  the  Anio,  which,  under  its  ancient  name  of 
ribus,  was  so  extolled  by  the  Latin  poets;  and  close 
o  the  Boulevards,  at  Frascati,  you  may,  in  that  gay 
tMton,  eat  ices  as  good  as  those  with  which  Cardinal 
le  Bemis  used  to  regale  his  visiters,  at  his  charming 
rilla  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  Who,  therefore, 
leed  travel  farther  than  Paris  to  enjoy  every  gratific- 
ation ? 

If  then,  towards  the  close  of  a  war  the  most  fright- 
ul  and  destructive  that  ever  was  waged,  the  useful  and 
greeable  seem  to  have  proceeded  here,  hand  in  hand« 
n  improvement,  what  may  not  be  expected  u^  V2c^ 


trtnqtiillSty  of  a  ^eir  years  peace?    Wbo  ftnovt  M 

the  Emperor  Julian's  dear  Lutetia  may  one^day  vieb  P^^ 

^lendor  with  Thebes  and  its  hundred  gates^  or  andent  V^  ^ 

Roille  covering  its  seven  mountains*.  i-^^  ' 


....  Can  any  one  deny  that  Paris  is  the  first  city  in 
the  worlds  the  centre  of  all  magnificence  and  grandeor, 
when  he  ascends  the  great  terrace^  'and  behoMs  enrj 
Inhere,  behind  and  before^  to  the  right  and  to  the  \t^ 
the  largest  and   handsomest   buildings,  palaces,  and 
temples — the  fine  banks  of  the  Seine — the  bridges  of 
granite,  across  which  throng  thousands  of  people  and 
of  carriages?     But  here  you  must  remain,  if  you  will 
not  alter  your  opinion.     On  proceeding  further,  yon 
meet  with  narrow  streets,  and  the  most  disagreeabte 
ihixture  of  wealth  and  beggary.     Close  to  the  brilliant 
shop  of  a  jeweller  lies  a  heap  of  rotten  apples  and  he^ 
rfngS3  dirt  abounds  e\'ery  where,  and  now  and  then 
even  blood  streams  in  rivulets  from  the  butcher's  shops. 
One  must  stop  nose  and  eyes  here.     The  picture  of 
the  most  elegant  city  is  lost,  and  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
dtrt  and  filth  of  the  world  had  been  brought  to  Paris 
by  subterraneous  canals  3  but  go  one  step  farther,  and 
you  breathe  the  fragrant  odours  of  Arabia,  for  you  ar» 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  those  shops,  so  numerous  if^ 
Paris,  where  they  sell  perfumes  and  pomatum.     In^ 
short,  at  every  step  is  a  new  atmosphere^  and  new  ob* 

*  What  precedes  is  the  delineation  of  the  unknown  EnsIiiK 
traveller;  what  follows  i«  the  picture  of  Paris  Irom  the  pendl 
•frhe  Kussiftu  traveUtr. 
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^t6  of  luxur7>  or  the  most  disagreeable  uncleaaliiiessi 
so  that  Paris  may  justly  be  called  the  finest  and  foulest, 
the  most  fragrant  and  most  stinking  city  on  the  globe. 
The  streets  are  all,  without  exception,  narrow  and  dark; 
which,  perhaps,  originates  in  the  height  and  size  of  the 
honaes.    The  celebrated  street.  Saint  Honor6,  is  the 
loBgest,  most  noisy,  and  dirty.    Woe  to  the  poor  pe- 
i»  particularly  when  it  rains;    he  must  either 
through  the  dirt  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  (for 
is  the  pavement  slopes  on  both  sides  towards  the  mid* 
die,  that  part  of  the  street  is  usually  full  of  dirt,)  or  the 
water  pours  down  on  his  head  from  the  gutters  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  and  leave  him  not  a  dry  thread. 
A  coach  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  for  a  stranger, 
for   the  French    understand    perfectly  how   to  walk 
ihroDgb  thedftrt  without  bespattering  themtlff^  yi  they 
kap  most  admirably  from  one  stone  to  aiMl^r,  and 
take  shelter  in  a  shop  from  a  carriage.    The  celebrated 
Toumefort,  who  had   travelled  almost  all   over  the 
world,  on  his  return,  was  crushed  to  death  by  a  hack- 
ney coach ;  because,  on  his  travels,  he  had  forgotten 
the  art  of  skipping  in  the  streets  like  a  goat,  an  art  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  an  inhabitant  of  Paris. . . . 

....  What  a  contrast  is  London  to  Paris !  There, 
magnificence  by  the  side  of  squalid  misery;  here,  sim- 
plicity and  admirable  cleanliness : — there,  profusion  and 
poverty;  here,  a  general  appearance  of  ease  among  all 
ranks :— there  palaces,  out  of  which  crawl  forth  skele- 
tons covered  with  rags;  here  neat  brick  houses,  out  of 
which  step  health  and  content,  with  a  mien  expressive  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity  .ThereapoSvdered,  fine-dressed 
beau  drives  about  in  a  wretched  JitKrei  bett,  es^ti  \.Vk^ 
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country  farmer  siU-in  a  good  ooach^  drawn  by  tiQ 
tuperb  horses,  lliere,  dirt  and  darkness  in  the  narrav 
streets  >  here,  the  way  every  where  dry  and  cleans  ud 
no  crowding,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  oT  pii- 
scngers.  London^  indeed,  is  a  beauliful  city!  Eve^ 
where  prevails  a  cleanliness,  which  is  rarely  to  bt  met 
with  in  other  cities;  and  people  of  the  lowest  rankirc 
well  dressed,  and  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  regulip 
lity  pervades  every  thing,  and  makes  a  veiy  plessiflf 
impression  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger. 


BTMN  TO  HUMANXTT. 

**  Who  can  sil  icnte  of  others  ilU  escapff. 

Is  but  a  brute,  at  best,  in  human  shape.*' 

Tati's /«»•'»»'• 
^wit 

^aIent  of  virtue !  if  thine  car 

Attend  not  now  to  sorrow's  cryj 
If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 
Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry. 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O,  sweet  Humanity! 


Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  breast ) 

A  tender,  but  a  cheerful  guest; 

Nor  always  in  the  gloomy  cell 

Of  life-consuming  sorrow  dwell; 

For  sorrow,  long  indu1g*d,  and  slow. 

Is  to  humanity  a  foe ; 

And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  its  prey. 

Wears  sensibility  away: 

Then  comes,  sweet  nymph,  instead  of  tbee« 

The  gloomy  fiend.  Stupidity. 
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O,  may  that  fiend  be  banish*d  hr. 
Though  passions  hold  eternal  war ! 
Nor  ever  Crease  to  let  me  know. 
The  pulse  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe; 
Nor  let  my  vacant  cheek  be  dry. 
When  sorrow  fills  a  brother*s  eye; 
Nor  may  the  tear,  that  frequent  flows. 
From  private,  or  from  social  woes. 
E'er  make  thb  pleasing  sense  depart : 
Ye  cares,  0>  harden  not  my  heart ! 

If  the  fair  star  of  fortune  smile. 
Let  not  its  flattering  power  beguile; 
Nor,  borne  along. the  fav*ring  tide^ 
My  full  sails  swell  with  floating  pride. 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content^ 
Remember  still  k  was  but  lent; 
To  modest  merit  spread -my  store. 
Unbar  my  hospitable  door; 
Nor  feed,  with  pomp,  an  idle  train. 
While  wants  unpitied  pine  in  vain. 

If  Heaven,  in  every  purpose  wise. 
The  envied  lot  of  wealth  denies. 
If  doom*d  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Through  poverty*s  uneven  road. 
And  for  the  due  bread  of  the  day, 
Destin*d  to  toil  as  well  as  pray;     . 
To  thee.  Humanity,  still  true, 
rU  wish  the  good  I  cannot  do. 
And  give  the  wretch  that  passes  by, 
A  soothing  word-^a  tear— a  sigh. 

N  5 
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HofWe  V  txalted  or  dtepntX, 
Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  breut. 
From  me  remove  the  sttgnant  mini 
Of  languid  indolence^  redia*d$ 
The  soul  that  one  long  sabbath  keepfl» 
And  through  theaun's  whole  drdeskepf» 
Dull  peace,  that  dwelk  in  Folly*s  eye, 
And  self-attendant  vanity. 
Alike  the  foolish  and  the  Yain> 
Are  strangeni  to  the  sense  humane. 

O,  for  that  sympmhetic  glow. 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow ! 
When  the  prc^hetic  eyesanr€y*d, 
Ston  in  future  ashes  laid! 
Or,  rais'd  to  Heaven,  implor'd  the  bread, 
That  thousands  in  the  desert  fed ! 
Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendship's  grave 
SighM,  and  forgot  its  power  to  save. 
O,  for  that  aympathetic  glow. 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow! 

It  comes,  it  fills  my  labouring  breast. 
I  fed  my  beating  heart  opprest. 
Oh,  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail ! 
See  her  dim  eye,  her  aspect  pale! 
To  Heaven  she  turns,  in  deep  despair. 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayV, 
And,  mingling  tears,  they  know  not  wby^ 
Lift  up  their  little  hands  and  ciy. 
O,  €>od!  their  moving  sorrows  see! 
Support  them,  sweet  Humanity! 
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Life,  fill*d  with  Griefs  distreflsful  tniii. 
For  ever  ask  the  tear  hutnane. 
Behold^  in  yon  unconscious  grove. 
The  victims  of  ill-fated  love! 
Heard  you  that  agonizing  throe? 
Sure  this  is  no  romantic  woe! 
The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o*er. 
And  now  they  part  to  meet  no  more. 
Assist  them,  hearts  from  anguish  free! 
Assist  them,  sweet  Homauity! 

Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 
Attend  not  now  to  sorrow's  cry; 

If  now  the  pity-streaming  tear 
Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry. 
Indulge  my  votive  strain,  O,  sweet  Humanity! 


COUNT  GLBIOHEV  AND  THE  FAIR  SARACEN. 

'  Love,  various  minds  does  variously  inspire  | 
He  stirs  in  gentle  nature  gentle  fire, 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altars  laid. 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade.*'  DtYDiif, 

i«N  a  holy  zeal  to  drive  the  Infidels  from  the  Holy 
id  had  seized  all  Europe,  and  the  piovs  knights, 
ring  the  badge  of  the  cross,  repaired  in  crowds  to  the 
t.  Count  Gleichen  also  left  his  native  land,  and  with 
friends  and  countrymen  went  to  Asia.  I  shall  not 
ciibe  his  heroic  achievments;  I  shall  content  myself 
hsayiagythat  the  bravest  knights  of  Christendom  ad- 

»d  Usproweis^bot  it  pleased  HevtenXott^  ^)mx<S% 
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faith.    Count  Gleichen  was  made  prisoner  hy  the  IvA*  i^ 
dels,  and  became  the  slave  to  a  Muhamedan  of  dis- 
t'lnction,  who  intrusted  his  gardens  to  Gl^chen's  care. 
The  unfortunate  count  was  now  employed  in  watering 
violets  and  blue -bells,  lilies  and  roses.  The  hero  long  en« 
dured  the  horrors  of  captivity;  bat  all  his  sighs  and  fom 
would  have  been  incfliectual^  if  a  fair  Saracen,  his  master  s 
lovely  daughter,  had  not  begun  to  regard  him  with 
looks  of  the  tenderest  affection.    Often,  concealed  b^ 
neath  the  veil  of  nighty  did  she  listen  to  his  meltncholjr 
songs— -often  did  she  see  him  weep,   whilst  praying, 
and  her  beauteous  eyes  were  likewise  suffused  in  tears. 
A  modest  shame,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  youthful  fe« 
male  hearty  long  prevented  her  from  declaring  her 
passion;  or  from  intimating,  in  any  manner,  to  the 
slave  how  deeply  she  sympathised  in  his  sorrows.    At 
length  the  spark  kindled  into  a  flame,  shame  was  si- 
lenced, and  love  could  no  longer  be  conceded  in  her 
heart,  but  poured  in  fiery  torrents  from  her  mouth  into 
the  soul  of  the  astonished  count.     Her  angelic  inno- 
cence, her  blooming  beauty,  and  the  idea  that  by  lier 
means  he  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  obtain  his  liberty; 
all  this  made  such  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  he  forgot  his  wife.     He  swore  eternal  love  to  the 
beauteous  Saracen,  on  condition  that  she  would  agree 
to  leave  father  and  native  land,  and  fly  with  him  to 
Europe.     Ah!  she  had  already  forgotten  her  father 
and  her  country.    The  co;iint  was  her  all.    She  hastens 
away,  brings  a  key,  opens  a  private  door  leading  to  the 
fields,  and  flies  away  with  her  beloved.    The  silence 
of  night,  which  covered  them  with  her  sable  mantle, 
favours  their  flight.    They  arrive  safely  in  the  country 
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:>f  the  count :  his  vassals  joyfully  greet  their  lord  and 

father,  whom  they  had  given  up  for  lost,  and  with 

looks  of  curiosity  beheld  his  companion,  whose  face  is 

concealed  beneath  a  veil.     On  their  arrival  at  the 

castle,  the  countess  rushes  into  his  embrace—"  That 

yoa,  my  dear  wife,  see  me  again,"  said  he,  "  you  have 

"to  thank  her,  pointing  to  his  deliverer;  she  has,  for  my 

-•ake,  left  her  father  and  her  native  land."    The  count 

covers  his  streaming  eyes  with  his  hands;  the  beauteous 

Saracen  drops  her  veil,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 

feet  of  the  countess,  exclaims*  "  I  am  thy  vassal !"— - 

''Thou  art  my  sister,*'  replied  the  countess,  raising 

and  embracing  her.    ''My  husband  shall  be  thine  also; 

we  will  share  his  heart."    The  count,  astonished  at  the 

magnanimity  of  his  wife,  presses  her  to  his  heart;  all 

these  are  united  in  one  embrace,  and  they  swear  to  love 

each  other  till  death.     Heaven  blessed  this  threefold 

union,  and  the  pope  himself  confirmed  it.     The  count's 

habitation  was  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  and 

he,*  with  his  two  faithful  wives,  were,  after  their  deaths 

laid  in  one  grave.    A  large  stone  covers  it,  on  which 

the  chissel  of  sensibility  has  represented  them^. 


*  Their  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Benedictine  convent  at 
Erfurtby  in  Germany. 
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ITHB   AimiyBKSAKT  OF  TBB   CHIMBSB  BHPBBOt'f 

BIKTH-DAT. 

**  Hist  thou  not  teen  my  morning  chunbers  fili'd 
With  sceptred  t laves»  who  waited  to  salute  me  ?' '    Dims. 

The  fallowing  Account^  ^vew  hy  Lord  Macartftey,  of  ike  £■- 
ftrof*M  Birtfc-dajf  SoieiMiutief,tnC/imff,  v)h\ch  his  LordMfh^ 
obligingly  permitted  Mr.  Barrow  to  extract  froai  hie  Jtwml, 
wiU  eerve  to  convty  to  our  Beaders  m  tolerably  exact  Idee  tf 
the  State^  PUatures,  and  AmutemcnU  of  the  great  Mon/erd^^ 
that  celebrated  Country. 

The  17th  of  September  being  the  emperor's  birth-daj, 
we  set  out  for  the  court  *^  at  three  o'clock  ia  the 
morning,  conducted  by  Van*ta-gin,  Chou-ta-gin^  and 
our  usual  attendants.  We  reposed  ourselves^  aboat 
two  hours,  in  a  large  saloon  at  the  entrance  of  the  pa- 
lace inclosure,  where  fruit-tre^,  warm  milk^  and  other 
refreshments  were  brought  to  us.  At  last^  notice  was 
given  that  the  festival  was  going  to  begtn^  and  we  im- 
mediately descended  into  the  garden,  where  we  found 
all  the  great  men  and  mandarins,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  drawn  up  before  the  imperial  pavilion.    The 


*  The  court  then  resided  at  the  palace  of  Yeuen-mia- 
Yeuen,  at  some  distance  fttmi  Pekin.  Some  writer  has  ob* 
served,  that  the  king  of  England  is  worse  lodged,  at  St  }anes'i 
palace,  than  any  sovereign  of  Europe.  But  Mr.  Barrow  ss* 
■erts,  that  were  he  tocompaie  some  of  the  imperial  palaces  in 
China  to  any  royal  residence  in  Europe,  it  would  certaiuly  be 
to  St.  James's;  but  the  apartments,  the  furniture,  and  cooff 
Bicnces  of  the  latter,  bad  as  they  arie,  infinitely,  accordiag  tt 
hit  account,  tianKesA  asry  of  xV^^tSs^CVkvaau 
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emperor  dkl  not  show  himself  *«  bfut  remained  concealed 
behind  a  acreen,  from  whence>  I  presume,  he  could  sefe 
and  enjoj  the  ceremonies  without  inconvenience  or  in«4 
termption.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  place 
where  his  majesty  was  ima^ned  to  be  enthroned,  and 
aeemed  to  express  an  impatience  to  begin  the  devotions 
ti  the  day.  Slow^  solemn  music,  muffled  drums,  and 
deep-toned  bells,  were  heard  at  a  distance ;-— on  a  sud- 
den the  sounds  ceased,  and  all  was  still— -again  the^ 
^pere  renewed,  and  then  intermitted  with  short  pauses; 
daring  which  several  persons  passed  backwards  and 
forwau'ds  in  the  proscenium,  or  fore  ground  of  the 
tent^  as  if  engaged  in  preparing  some  grand  cot^  dc 
Aeaire. 

At  length  the  great  band,  both  vocal  and  instru* 
mental,  struck  up  with  all  their  powers  of  harmony^ 
and  instantly  the  whole  court  fell  flat  upon  their  faces 
before  this  invisible  Nebuchadnezzar,  whilst 

**  He,  in  his  cloudy  taberaacle  'shrin'd. 
Sojourned  the  while.*' 

The  music  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  birth-day 
«>de«  or  state  anthem,  the  burthen  of  which  was,  ^*  Bow 
^wn  your  heads,  all  ye  dwellers  upon  earth,  bow  down 
your  heads  before  the  great  Kien-long,  the  gneat  Kien- 
loDg.**  And  then  all  the  dwellera  upon  China  earth  there 


*  The  emperor  iarely  shows  himself  in  public  among 
Chinese  part  .of  his  subjects,  except  on  solemn  occasional 
and  even  then,  the  exhibition  is  confined  within  the  precincts 
•f  the  pal«ce»  firom  which  the  populace  ate  entiiely  eiu 
eluded. 
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present,  except  onraeWes,  bowed  down  tbeir  beadii  mi 
prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground  at  every  le' 
iiewal  of  the  chorus.  Indeed,  in  no  religion,  ate 
ancient  or  modern,  has  the  Divinity  ever  been  addressed^ 
I  believe,  with  stronger  exterior  marks  of  worship  ud 
adoration  than  were  this  morning  paid  to  the  phantom 
of  his  Chinese  majesty.  Such  is  the  mode  of  ode- 
brating  the  emperor's  anniversary  festival^  according  tB 
the  court  ritual.  We  saw  nothing  of  him  the  whok 
day,  nor  did  any  of  his  ministers,  I  imagine,  approtci 
him,  for  they  all  seemed  to  retire  at  the  same  momest 
that  we  did. 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  that  we  made  in  the  gardeni» 
with  the  prime  minister  and  the  great  officers  of  stitf 
whom  the  emperor  had  directed  to  attend  us,  we  vKit 
entertained  at  one  of  the  palaces  with  a  collation  of 
petit  patis,  salt  relishes,  and  other  Favoury  dishes,  vith 
fruits  and  sweet  meats,  milk  and  ice  water;  and  at 
soon  as  we  rose  from  table,  a  number  of  yellow  boxes, 
or  drawers,  were  carried  in  procession  before  us,  con- 
taining several  pieces  of  silk  and  porcelain,  which  ve 
were  told  were  presents  to  us  from  the  emperor,  and 
we  consequently  made  our  bows  as  they  passed.  We 
were  also  amused  with  a  Chinese  puppet-show,  which 
differs  but  little  from  an  English  one.  There  are  a 
distressed  princess  confined  in  a  castle,  and  knight  er* 
rant,  who.  after  fighting  wild  beasts  and  dragons,  sets 
her  at  liberty,  and  marries  her 3  wedding- feasts,  joustfl 
and  tournaments.  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a  comic 
drama,  in  which  some  personages,  not  unlike  punch  and 
his  wife,  Bandemeer^  and  Scaramouch,  performed  ca- 
pital parts.  This  puppet-show^  we  were  ^old^  properly 
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vloogsio  the  ladiefl*  apartments*,  but  wai  lent  oQtj  m 
^particular  compliment,  to  entertain  ui;  one  of  the 
Mfformances  was  exhibited  with  great  applause  from 
AT  conductors,  and  I  understand  it  is  a  favourite  piece 
It  court. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September^  we  again 
vent  to  court,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the 
inperor,  to  see  the  Chinese  comedy  and  other  diver* 
iOQS  given  on  occasion  of  his  birth-day.  The  comedy 
igan  at  eight  o'clock  and  lasted  till  noon.  The  em« 
ttor  was  seated  on  a  throne,  opposite  the  stage,  which 
projected  a  good  deal  into  the  pit.  The  boxe«  were  oa 
ich  side,  without  seats  or  divisions.  The  women  were 
ilaced  above,  behind  the  lattices,  so  that  they  might 
Qjoy  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  without  being 
hserved. 

Soon  after  we  came  in,  the  emperor  sent  for  Sir 
«orge  Staunton  and  me,  to  attend  him,  and  told  ua» 
itb  great  condescension  of  manners,  that  we  ought  not 


*  Of  the  women  belonging  to  the  monarch,  one  only  hat  the 
ik  of  empress ;  after  whom  are  two  queens  and  their  nume- 
js  attendanti,  which  constitute  the  second  class  of  the  esta- 
ishment;  and  the  third  consiits  of  six  queens  and  their  at. 
ndanta.  To  these  three  ranks  of  the  emperor*s  wives  are 
tached  one  hundred  ladies,  who  are  usually  called  his  concu- 
nes.  They  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  description,  and  to 
>ld  the  same  rank  as  the  handmaids  of  the  ancient  Israelites, 

I 

heir  children  are  all  considered  as  branches  of  the  imperial  fa- 
jly,  but  the  preference  to  the  succession  is  generally  given  to 
le  male  issue  of  the  first  empress,  provided  there  should  be  any, 
he  daughters  are  usually  married  to  Tartar  princes,  and  other 
irtars  of  distiaction,  but  rarely,  if  ev«r,  to  a  Chtnose, 


to  be  lorprised  to  aee  a  man  of  his  age  at  the  theit^^^ 
lor  that  he  seldom  came  there  except  upon  a  very 
ticnlar  occasion^  like  the  present;  for  that^ 
the  extent  of  his  dominions  and  the  number  of  hisi 
jects^  he  could  spare  but  little  time  for  such  ami 
Aients*    I  endeavoured^  in  the  turn  of  my  answfr,  ^1 
lead  him  towards  the  subject  of  my  embassy,  hut  hi] 
teemed  not  disposed  to  enter  into  it  farther  tbanlvfl 
ddivering  me  a  little  box  of  old  japan^  in  the  bottom  d] 
which  were  some  pieces  of  agate,  and  other  stoneib 
much  valued  by  the  Chinese  and  Tartars ;  and  at  tbe- 
top  a  small  book,  written  and  painted  by  his  own  hindi 
which  he  desired  me  to  present  to  the  king,  my  mtster, 
as  a  token  of  his  friendship,  saying,  that  the  old  box 
had  been  800  years  in  his  family.     He,  at  the  saane 

time,  gave  me  a  book  for  myself,  also  written  and 
{tainted  by  him,  together  with  several  purses  of  anca 
nut.  He  likewise  gave  a  purse  of  the  same  sort  to  Sir 
George  Staunton,  and  sent  some  small  presents  to  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  embassy.  After  this,  several 
pieces  of  silk  or  porcelain,  but  seemingly  of  no  great 
value,  were  distributed  among  the  Tartar  princes  and 
chief  courtiers,  who  appeared  to  receive  them  vritb 
every  possible  demonstration  of  humility  and  gratitnde. 
The  theatrical  entertainments  consisted  of  great  va* 
tiety,  tragical  and  comical,  several  distinct  pieces  were 
acted  in  succession,  though  without  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  one  another.  Some  of  them  were  histori- 
cal, and  others  of  pure  fancy,  partly  in  recitativo,  partly 
in  singing,  and  partly  in  plain  speaking,  without  any 
accompaniment  of  instrumental  music,  but  abounding 
in  battles^  murders^  and  most  of  the  usual  incidents  of 
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dnmia.  Last  of  all  was  the  grand  pantomime^ 
ch,  from  the  approbation  it  met  with,  is^  I  presume^ 
sidered  as  a  £rst  rate  effort  of  invention  and  inge- 
tf.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend 
to  represent  the  marriage  of  the  Ocean  with  the 
th.  The  latter  exhibited  her  various  riches  and 
productions^  dragons^  and  elephants^  and  tigers,  and 
les,  and  ostriches,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  other  trees  of 
erent  kinds.  The  Ocean  was  not  behind  hand,  but 
red  forth  on  the  stage  the  wealth  of  bis  dominions, 
er  the  figures 'of  whales  and  dolphins,  po^uses  and 
iathans,  and  other  sea  monsters  $  besides  ships, 
ks^  shells^  spunges,  and  corals,  ^z\\  performed  hj 
eealed  actors,  who  were  quite  perfed^  in  their 
ts,  and  performed  their  characters  to  admiration. 
ise  two  marine  and  land  regiments,  after  separ§t§)v 

tding,  in  a  circular  procession,  for  a  considerable 
e>  at  last  joined  together,  and,  forming  one  body, 
le  to  the  front ^f  the  stage,  when,  after  a  few  evo- 
ons,  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  to  give  room 
the  whale,  who  seemed  to  be  the  commanding 
cer,  to  waddle  forward;  and  who,  taking  his  station 
:tly  opposite  the  emperor's  box,  spouted  out  of  bis 
ith  into  the  pit  several  tons  of  water,  which  quickly 
Lppeared  through  the  perforations  of  the  floor.  This 
dilation  was  received  with  the  highest  applause, 
two  or  three  of  the  great  men  at  my  elbow  desired 
to  take  particular  notice  of  it;  repeating  at  the 
le  time,  ^H<io,kung  kao* — ^"Charming, delightful  !'* 
V.  little  before  one  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  we  retired; 
.  at  four  we  returned  to  court,  to  see  the  evening^s 
ertainments,  which  were  exhibited  on  the  lawn,  iti 
It  of  the  great  tent,  or  pavilion,  wbete  Vie  Vi^<\  Xy^TL 
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firit  presented  to  the  emperor.     He  arrived  vtifsodif^ 
after  usj  mounted  his  throne^  and  gave  the  sigoal  to  "^ 
begin.    We  had  now  wrestling,  and  dancing,and  tan* 
bling,  and  posture  making,  which  appeared  to  utpiifr 
cularly  awkward  and  clumsy,  from    the  perfonDcn 
boing  mostly  dressed  according  to  the  Chinese  coi/mti 
one  inseparable  part  of  which,  is  a  pair  of  heavy  qoiteii 
boots,  with  the  soles  of  an  inch  thick.     The  wreitleai 
however,  seemed  pretty  expert,  and  afforded  much  di» 
version  to  such  as  virere  admirers  of  the  palaaira, 

A  boy  climbed  up  a  pole,  or  bamboo^  thirty  orfbrtj  |^ 
feet  high,  played  several  gambols,  and  balanced  htmadf 
on  the  top  of  it,  in  various  attittides>  but  his  perform*  I': 
ance  fell  far  short  of  what  I  have  often  met  ^th  ii  |t 
India  of  the  same  kind.  ^' 

A  fellow  lay  down  on  his  back,  and  then  nused  bit 
feet,  legs,  and  thighs  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  i 
right  angle  with  his  body.  On  the  soles  of  bb  fest 
was  placed  a  large,  round,  empty  jar,  about  four  feet 
long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  diameter* 
This  he  balanced  for  some  time,  turning  it  round  and 
rounds  horizontally,  till  one  of  the  spectators  put  a  little 
boy  in  it,  who,  after  throwing  himself  into  varioui 
postures  at  the  mouth  of  it,  came  out  and  sat  on  the 
top.  He  then  stood  up,  then  fell  flat  upon  his  backi 
then  shifted  to  his  belly,  and  after  showing  a  hundred 
tricks  of  that  sort,  jum]|>ed  dOwn  U|ion  the  ground,  and 
relieved  his  coadjutor. 

A  man  then  came  forward,  and,  after  fastening  three 
slender  sticks  to  each  of  his  boots,  took  six  porcelun 
dishes,  of  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  balancing 
them  separately  at  the  end  of  a  little  ivory  rod,  which 
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held  in  bis  hand,  and  twirling  thetn  aboot  for  fooM 
ae,  put  them,  one  after  the  other,  apoD  the  points  of 
2  boot-Bticks  above  mentioned,  they  continuing  to 
m  round  all  the  while.  He  then  took  two  small 
cka  in  his  left  hand,  and  put  dishes  upon  them  in  the 
ne  manner  as  upon  the  other,  and  also  one  more 
K>n  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  so  that  he  had 
ae  dishes  annexed  to  him  at  once,  all  twirling  toge- 
er^  which  in  a  few  minutes  he  took  off,  one  by  one, 
d  placed  them  regularly  on  the  ground,  without  the 
gbtest  interruption  or  miscarriage. 
There  were  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  but 
lav  none  at  all  comparable  to  the  tumbling,  rope« 
ncing,  wire-walking,  and  straw-balancing  of  Sadler's 
'elk-5  neither  did  I  observe  any  feats  of  equitation  in 
e  style  of  Hughes's  and  Astley*s  amphitheatres,  al- 
Dugh  I  had  been  always  told,  that  the  Tartars  wer« 
markably  skilful  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
rir  horses.  Last  of  all  were  the  fire«works,  which,  in 
me  particulars,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had 
er  seen.  One  piece  of  machinery  I  greatly  admired; 
green  chest,  of  five  feet  square,  was  hoisted  up  by  a 
illey,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the 
■ound;  the  bottom  was  so  constructed  as  then  sud- 
ady  to  fall  out,  and  make  way  for  twenty  or  thirty 
rings  of  lanterns^  inclosed  in  the  box,  to  descend 
om  itj  unfolding  themselves  from  one  another  by  de* 
«esj  so  as  at  last  to  form  a  collection  of  at  least  ^ve 
mdred^  each  having  a  light  of  a  beautifully-coloured 
une  toming  brightly  within  it.  This  devolution 
id  development  of  lanterns,  which  appeared  to  nyt 
.  be  composed  of  gauze  and  pa|)er^  were  several  timet 
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lepeated,  and  every  time  exhibited  a  difference  of  o»* 
tour  and  figure.  On  each  side  was  a  correspondeooe 
of  smaller  boxes^  which  opened  in  like  manner  as  the 
others^  and  let  down  an  immense  net-work  of  itn, 
with  .divisions  and  compartments  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  round  and  square,  hexagons,  octagons,  and 
knenges,  which  shone  like  the  brightest  burnished 
copper,  and  flashed  like  prismatic  lightning  with  every 
impulse  of  the  wind.  The  diversity  of  colours,  indeed, 
with  which  the  Chinese  have  the  secret  of  clothing 
fire,  seems  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  their  pyrotecbny. 
The  whole  concluded  with  a  volcano,  or  general  explo- 
sion and  discharge  of  suns  and  stars,  squibs,  bouncers, 
^rackers,  rockets,  and  grenadoes,  which  involved  the 
gardens  for  above  an  hour  after  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Whilst  these  entertainments  were  going  forwards^  the 
emperor  sent  to  \\s  a  variety  of  refreshments,  all  which, 
as  coming  from  him,  the  etiquette  of  the  court  re« 
quired  us  to  partake  of,  although  we  had  dined  bat  a 
short  time  before. 

However  meanly  we  must  think  of  the  taste  and 
delicacy  of  the  court  of  China,  whose  most  refined 
amusements  seem  to  be  chiefly  such  as  I  have  now  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  wretched  dramas  of  the 
morning,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  was 
something  grand  and  imposing  in  the  general  efiect 
that  resulted  from  the  whole  spcctack.  The  emperor 
himself  b^ng  seated  in  front  upon  his  throne,  and  aU 
his  great  men  and  officers  attending  in  their  robes  of 
eeremony,  and  stationed  on  each  side  of  him,  some 
standing,  some  sitting,  some  kneeling,  and  the.  guards 
and  standard-bearers  behind  them  in  incalculable  mun^ 
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■ben.  A  dead  fUence  was  rigidly  observed,  not  a  9jU 
lable  ariiculatedi  nor  a  laugh  exploded  during  Uw 
whole  performance. 


INHABITANTS  OF  INDIA. 

I 

**  The  poppy,  and  each  numming  plant  dispenM 
Their  drowsy >  virtue  and  dull  indolence. 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reign,  .   . 

N«  problems  puEzle  his  lethargic  brain."  Caith. 

....  THBaa  are  numerous  works  which  treat  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  and  whence  much  important  know- 
ledge may  be  extracted.  The  'Asiatic  Researches* 
hold  the  first  place^  as  in  these  vokimes  the  learning 
and  genius  of  the  east  may  be  said"  to  be  combined. 
Amongst  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jones^  his  transla- 
tion of  *The  Institutes  of  Menu/  will  be  found  the 
most  advantageous.  They  make  you  acquainted  with 
kws  congenial  to  the  dispositions  and  habits,  to  the 
idigious  prejudices,  and  approved  immemorial  usages 
of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  enacted;  and  oob« 
fbrmabW,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  affected  by  them^  to 
tkeopinionsand  manners  of  the  natives  themselves ;  an  ob- 
ject which  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  until  those  man- 
nefB  and  opinions  can  be  accurately  and  fully  knowa. 
Halhed'a  translation  of  the  'Ordination  of  Brahmena/ 
contains  knowledge  very  essential  in  our  enquiiy  into 
Oriental  habits  and  laws.  'Maurice*6  Indian  Anti- 
sties'  afford  very  extensive  instruction;  and  much  ra- 
tional information  may  be  collected  from  the  ^/krabian 
NightSj*  and  other  eastern  tales^  which  probably  afibsd 
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the  trnest  picture  of  Asiatic  mannen  we  have  m  our 
potsession.  Thb  work,  which,  as  children,  we  bavt 
all  heard  with  such  fixed  attention  and  rapturous  de- 
light, on  account  of  the  pleasing  and  interesting  nam- 
tion,  b  well  worthy  our  notice  as  men,  as  disclosing  to 
curious  observation  the  inmost  recesses  of  Indian  cu8« 
toms  and  belief.  The  more  minute  our  investigation, 
the  more  fruitful  shall  we  find  the  soil^  the  produce  of 
which  must  always  afford  a  recompense  equal  to  the 
labour  we  employ  in  reaping  it. 

....  When  writing  on  the  progress  of  national  re- 
finement, how  is  a  standard  for  civility  to  be  fixed?  It 
has  been  generally  accounted,  that  those  countries  alone 
are  civilised,  where  laws  have  been  framed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  and  for  the  safety  of  property.  Thtt 
countr}',  therefore,  can  never  be  called  civilised,  where 
the  priest  stands  before  the  altar  of  his  idol  with  his 
hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  newly-slaughtered 
victim ;  whose  laws  permit  the  son  to  expose  to  the 
flood  the  being  who  gave  him  birth,  when  oppressed 
by  years,  and  unable  to  labour  for  the  support  of  life; 
where  the  youthful  widow  is  compdled  to  finish  a 
short  life  upon  the  pile  of  her  deceased  husband,  or 
else  must  survive  his  loss  in  ignominy  or  servitude; 
where  human  sacrifices  are  offered  up  to  appease  the 
demon  of  destruction;  and  where  the  woman,  who  has 
been  long  barren,  offers  her  first  bom  to  her  god,  hj 
exposing  it  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  or  suffering 
it  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fiood  of  the  Ganges. 

The  Indians  at  present  under  the  British  domimon, 
particularly  those  near  the  seats  of  government,  appear 
indined  to  ctismiss  many  of  their  prejudices.    The 
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ncber  Hindoos^  in  particular^  affect  to  despise  maily  of 
.their  former  custom s>  to  which  the  destructive  perte- 
cation  of  the  Mahomedans  only  served  to  rivet  their 
affections.  They,  however,  rather  copy  the  follies 
than  the  virtues  of  the  Europeans^  and  endeavour  to 
excel  them  in  luxury  and  ex  pence,. rather  than  in  know^ 
ledge*  They  have  acquired  the  same  freedom  of  be- 
haviour  without  their  generosity  and  independence 
jqpirit,  and  they  are  more  eager  in  the.  acquirement 
of  riches,  without  the  same  enterprise  and  honesty  of 
principle.  To  over-reach  the  stranger  by  the  lowest 
artifices  of  despicable  chicane  and  intrigue,  is  consi- 
dered by  the  trading  Hindoo  as  his  calling.  If  the 
paisions  have  not  the  same  influence  over  him  as  over 
the  more  vigorous  and  impetuous  European,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  virtues  is  still  less.  If  be  is  less  quick  ia 
:[fe9eating  injuries,  he  is  utterly  insensiUe  to  every  feel- 
U^g  of  gratitude.  To  vegetate  in  sloth  is  the  delight 
of  the  Hindoo;  and  he  is  never  roused  to  exertion, 
Vut  by  the  calls  of  necessity,  or  to  gratify  his  ruling 
paasion,  avarice.  He  is  dastardly  in  spirit,  and  will 
4ddoin  stand  a  contest  wilh  an  open  foe;  but  is  rather 
inclined  to  injure  bis  enemy  secretly.  When  trans- 
ported with  anger,  he  vents  his  rage  with  feminine  im-- 
potence  in  the  vilest  and  foulest  reproaches  3  but  his. 
feiry  is  quickly  damped,  if  likely  to  be  resented  by 
(orce. 

The  Hindoo  has  a  strong  propensity  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  the  palate.  Though  prohibited,  by  his 
lawSf.from  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  animals,  he  feasts 
liixuriously  on  ghee  and  spices,  and  quaffs  with  delight 
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the  drugs  with  which  he  gives  fresh  relish  to  the  natn* 
rally- |X)wer fill  effects  of  tobacco. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dwell  with  rapture  on  the 
humanity  and  mildness  of  the  Hindoos;  but  can  that 
people  be  called  humane  or  mild,  who  can^  with  un- 
moved countenance  and  unfeeling  hearts,  behold  the 
tortures  of  their  nearest  relatives  perishing  in  the 
flames^  or  drowning  in  the  Ganges?  Friendship,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  little  power  over  their  hearts; 
and  the  tender  ties,  which  bind  an  ofikpring  to  a  pa- 
rent, are  frequently  forgotten.  The  ambition  of  the 
Hindoo  is  moderate^  and  he  bears  a  stain  on  his  honour 
with  great  calmness,  provided  he  has  thereby  increased 
his  wealth.  The  generous  spirit  of  independence  never 
warms  his  cold  and  timorous  breast ;  he  crouches  with 
the  most  abject  servitude  and  flattery  to  his  superiors, 
and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  his  dependents, 
over  whom  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  t3rrannize. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  ever  -so  much  the  character  of 
the  Hindoo,  that  the  Mahomedans  always  found  him 
the  best  instrument  for  oppressing  his  own  countTymen* 
The  chief  consistency  of  conduct  in  the  Hindoo  b  his 
strict  observancy  of  the  tenets  of  his  religion;  the  daily 
ceremony  of  ablution  and  prayers  he  never  neglects, 
and  there  is  no  penance  which  he  will  not  iuidergo  to 
appease  his  angry  gods.  Different  tribes  differ  much 
in  their  dispositions  and  in  their  superstitions;  the 
Bengaleii^  perhaps,  of  all  the  other  tribes,  are  the 
least  enterprising  and  bold,  and  more  the  slaves  of 
prejudice.  The  Poligars  of  the  Peninsula^  the  Mah- 
rattas,  Nairs,  and  Sheiks,  are  aU  different  dasses  of 
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ndoos^  bound  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselTes,  and 
i  resolute  and  warlike  tribes. 


SIR  ALBERT. 

*'  In  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fiU'd  the  throne. 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were  blowo» 
The  king  of  Elfs,  and  little  Fairy  queen> 
Gambol 'd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  ev'ry  green ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round, 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  mark'd  the  ground. 
Nor  darkling  did  they  dance,  the  silver  light 
Of  Phoebe  served  to  guide  their  steps  aright : 
Above  the  rest,  our  Britain  held  they  dear. 
More  solemnly  they  kjept  their  sabbaths  here. 
I  speak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the  swain, 
Returning  late,  may  pass  the  wood  in  ynip. 
And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train. 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mints  is  dress'd, 
The  dairy- maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 
She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vainf 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain ; 
For  priests,  with  prayers  and  other  godly  geer. 
Have-made  the  merry  goblins  disappear."        DaYom. 

At  Britain's  court,  in  Arthur's  days. 

For  knights  of  prowess  fam*d> 
Of  worth,  in  Elda's  eyes,  the  praise 
.      .    'Bove  all  Sir  Albert  claim'd: 
At  many  a  joust  the  prize  she  gave. 
And  madetbe  victor's  heart  her  slave. 
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The  fragrant  rose  of  Sharon**  bow*n« 

The  lily  of  the  dale« 
Refresb'd  by  morning's  dewy  8how*n, 

Ere  burning  suns  prevail. 
Could  boast  no  tint,  no  charm,  no  grace. 
Like  £lda*8  form,  like  £lda*8  face. 

Her  mind  as  crystal  streams  was  pure. 
That  no  rude  winds  deform; 

But  worth  nor  beauty  can  secure 
From  sad  affliction*s  storm : 

And  though  the  knight  her  love  repaid, 

A  po\^erful  hand  their  hopes  betray'd. 

Arganta^  akill'd  in  magic  charms. 

Malignant,  crookied,  old. 
Long  woo*d  Sir  Albert  to  her  arms. 

And  rag'd  to  find  him  cold; 
Till,  by  her  art,  the  cause  she'leam*d,« 
And.  on  the  maid  her  vengeance  turn'd* 

Ah!  where^  sir  knight,  is  now  thy  fair? 

Ah !  where  does  £lda  pne  ? 
By  demons  carried  through  the  air. 

To  thwart  her  love  and  thine. 
Haste,  roonnt  and  se^k  thy  destin*d  bride, 
0*er  many  a  hill  and  'valley  wide.*' 

Hb  breast  by  bitter  anguish  tonij 

Sir  Albert  took  hb  steed. 
And  onward  pass*d,  like  lightning  borne, 

O'er  mountain,  vale,  and  mead. 
He  knew  that  in  a  darksome  wood 
Arganta*s  steel-dad  palace  stood. 
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At  lengthy  as  dawn*d  the  second  day. 

The  steed  relax*d  hb  pace; 
And  a  deep  stream^  that  cross'd  the  way, 

Left  now  no  road  to  trace. 
For  rocks^  that  fenc'd  the  other  M; 
And  tow*ring  trees^  all  course  denied. 

While  lost  in  wonder  stood  the  knight^ 

To  view  this  fatal  cheeky 
A  snake^  with  scales  of  silver  bright^ 

Fell  on  his  courser's  neck; 
And^  swift  descending  from  the  skies. 
An  eagle  pounc'd  to.  seize  the  prize. 

True  knights  the  weak  from  wrong  should  guard. 

This  well  Sir  Albert  knew; 
And  quickly,  with  his  keen-edg*d  sword. 

The  feather  d  tyrant  slew; 
When,  thus  ^rom  fear  reliev*d,  the  snake 
Sprang  to  a  verdant  bank  and  spake: 

Sir  Knight,  a  fairy's  power  1  hold. 

And  this  your  gen'rous  aid. 
That  sav*d  my  life,  a  hundred  fold 

Shall  shortly  be  repaid. 
Through  streams  and  woods  now  force  your  way. 
For  Elda  chides  your  long  delay.** 

Th*  enamour'd  knight  the  voice  obey'd. 

And,  plunging^  through  the  deep. 
Still  by  his  gen'rous  steed  convey 'd. 

Soon  climb'd  the  rocky  steep. 
Where  trees  grew  thick,  his  course  to  stay* 
Till  with  his  sword  he  cut  the  way. 
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Bat  Kxm,  AS  hy  his  dauntless  might 

The  darksome  wood  he  dear*d, 
Delicious  scenes,  in  verdure  bright^ 
Of  groves  and  lawns  appear*d; 
While  streams,  from  purest  springs,  were  seen 
MeandVing  through  the  velvet  green» 

Soft  from  each  shade  the  dulcet  sound 

Of  warblers  charm'd  the  ear. 
And  ev*iy  flower  blow'd  wild  around^ 

That  decks  the  various  jrear  $ 
Sir  Albert  stopp'd,  aroaz*d,  confounded. 
Thus  bjr  enchanting  scenes  surrounded. 

Perfumes  that  scented  ev'iy  breeze 

Soon  through  his  senses  stole. 
And,  charm*d,  he  felt  soft  languor  seize 

Each  impulse  of  his  soul. 
His  steed  he  left,  and  listless  laid 
His  limbs  beneath  a  myrtle's  shade. 

A  tree,  enrich*d  with  golden  fruity 

Hung  pendant  o*er  his  head. 
And  sudden  blossoms  seem*d  to  shoot 

By  some  soft  magic  sped; 
The  knight  behdd,  with  wishing  eyes. 
And  tried  a  while  to  reach  the  prize. 

But  as  he  lay,  his  arm*s  extent 

He  feebly  stretched  in  vain  5 
The  envied  fruit,  though  lowly  bent. 

Was  much  too  high  to  gain : 
At  length  his  swoid  he  drew,  in  haste> 
And  lopp*d  VVie  Vx]su^\i^  "wu^  ^  V^  Va&v^ 
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But  wonder  seiz*d  the  startled  knight^ 

And  horror-struck  he  stood, 
When^  from  the  wound,  to  chill  his  sight, 

Distiird  fresh  streams  of  hlood. 
Nor  less  aflfright  hb  bosom  stirred. 
When  from  the  tree  a  voice  he  heard-^ 

"  Ah,  me!  Sir  Knight/*  It,  sighing,  taid, 
*'  Your  eTer-conq*ring  awoid 
The  throbbing,  vital  stream  has  shed 

Of  her  jrou  once  ador* d« 
By  arts  transfbrm'd,  your  £lda  view. 
Who  dies,  well  pleased  to  die  for  you.'* 

The  madning  phrensy  of  despair. 
Now  bum*d  Sir  Albert's  mind; 

And  now  he  tore  his  clothes,  his  hair. 
The  wounded  tree  to  bind: 

Yet  still  fast  flow*d  the  purple  tide. 

And  fainter  still  the  victim  sigh*d. 

The  fatal  weapon  then  he  rais*d, 
His  own  life's  blood  to  take. 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw,  amaz'd, 
Hb  friend,  the  silver  snake. 

She  twin*d  around  the  bleeding  wood, 

And  thus  soon  stay'd  the  flowing  blood. 
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Sir  Knight,**  she  said,  *'  in  thb  sad  hour 

Arganta's  charms  prevail  3 
And  I,  now  rbbb*d  of  half  my  power, 

.  Must  not  her  deeds  assail  j 
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But,  if  my  grateful  aid  you  prize. 

Attend  and  act  as  I  adyise. 

The  form  of  this  mucfa-injur*d  fair, 

ril  keep  from  further  harm. 
But  still  no  pow*r  on  earth  will  dare 

Dissolve  the  potent  charm. 
Nor  can  the  arm,  your  vent'rous  sword 
Ciit  ofif,  be  to  its  place  restor'd. 
Till,  by  your  valour,  you  obtain, 
A  cord  to  bind  it  on  again. 
Made  from  two  locks,  as  white  as  snow. 
That  on  Arganta's  forehead  grow. 
Then  boldly  baste  to  yonder  grove. 

Where  many  dangers  wait. 
But  think  that  she  3rou  boasf  to  love 

From  you  expects  her  fate^ 
Arganta  now  reposing  lies. 
And  if  she  *scape,  your  Elda  dies." 

Fir*d  with  this  dawning  hope,  the  knight 

Across  the  valley  flew ; 
But  threat'ning  clouds  obscured  the  light. 

As  towVds  the  wood  he  drew; 
Yet  nought  disturb'd  his  dauntless  breast. 

And  onwards  to  the  task  be  press'd. 

Now,  sudden  walls  of  burning  fire 

Rose  up  to  stop  his  way. 
Where  horrid  fiends  and  monsters  dire 

Appear*d  in  grim  array; 
Fearless  he  march*d  to  scale  the  wall. 
When  fiends  and  monsters  vanished  all. 
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Then^  sudden  through  the  lurid  air, 
Thick  darkness  spread  around. 

Save  where  the  lightning*s  sulphurous  glare 
Ran  frequent  o'er  the  ground ; 

Yet,  still  undaunted,  on  he  went, 

Unalter'd  in  his  fix*d  intent. 

But  now  the  kind  of  peril  chang'd. 

The  night  was  tum*d  to  day. 
And  trees  and  shrubs,  in  order  rang'd, 

Appear*d  to  point  the  way; 
Theuy  haying  passed  the  wood's  close  shade^ 
He  saw  Arganta's  bow*r  display'd. 

Of  vines  and  myrtles  interlaced. 

The  fragrant  arbour  grew; 
While  woodbines  gay  and  jess'mines  chaste 

Alternate  met  the  view. 
But  see !  within  on  beds  of  roses, 
A  brilliant  female  form  reposes. 

Idalia*s  ripen'd  charms  she  wears. 

And  those  her  robe  conceals. 
Each  fascinating  grace  declares. 

Surpass  what  it  reveals. 
Soft  slumber  seals  her  radiant  eyes. 
And  sunk  in  graceful  ease  she  lies. 

Lost  with  surprise,  amaz'd,  confus'd. 

In  wonder  stood  the  knight. 
And  long  had  stood,  but,  as  he  mua'd. 

His  quick  enquiring  sight. 
Observed  upon  her  forehead  grow 
Two  curling  locks,  as  white  as  snow. 

05 
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Then^  fierce^  he  drew  bis  polish'd  blade. 

And  at  one  vengeful  stroke. 
Cut  off  the  head  that  sleeping  laid. 

Which  thus  the  magic  broke: 
The  headless  form,  in  death  now  shrunk. 
Appeared  Arganta*s  wither*d  trunk. 

The  blooming  Elda  sudden  stood 

Close  by  Sir  Albert's  side. 
Who,  wild  with  rapture,  once  more  viewed 

Restor'd,  his  destin'd  bride. 
The  snake,  from  penance  now  releas'd, 
A  fairy,  thus  the  pair  addressed: 
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Hail !  spotless  maiden,  welUbelov*d 

By  one  of  high  renown. 
You  both  have  by  past  trials  prov*d. 

That  fortune's  darkest  frown 
The  good  with  firmness  will  endure. 
For  virtue's  recompence  is  sui-e." 


THE  CELEBRATED  LA&GB  DIAMOND.  . 

— —  "  Glittering,  precious  stone! 

-~—  What  a  great  omnipotence  hist  thou, 

When  gold  and  titles  buy  thee  ?  Drydkn. 

. . . .  DuBiNO  my  residence  in  Astrakhan,  I.  became 
acquainted  with  the  heirs  of  the  late  Grigpri  Safator 
Shafrass,  the  Armenian,  who  sold  the  celebrated  Isrg^ 
diamond,  which  is.  now  set  in  the  imperial  sceptre  of 
Russia.  The  history  of  this,  diamond,  wfakh  hokis  so 
distinguished  a  place  among  those  of  the  ficst  water^ 
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nay  probably  aSbrd  entertainment  to  my  readers,  as  I 
hall  thereby  refute  many  false  reports  which  have 
)een  circulated  on  this  subject. 

Shah  Nadir  had  in  his  throne  two  principal  Indian 
iiamondsy  one  of  which  was  called  the  Sun  of  the  Sea, 
md  the  other  the  Moon  of  the  Mountain.  At  the 
lime  of  his  assassination,  many  precious  oi'naments  be- 
longing to  the  crown  were  pillaged,  and  afterwards 
secretly  disposed  of  by  the  soldiers  who  shared  the 
plunder. 

Shafrass,  commonly  known  at  Astrakhan  by  the  name 
Df  Millionskik,  or  the  Man  of  Millions,  then  resided  at 
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Bassora,  with  two  of  his  brothers.  One  day,  a  chief  of 
the  Auganians  applied  to  him,  and  secretly  proposed 
to  sell,  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  the  before- mentioned 
diamond,  which  probably  was  that  called  the  Moon  of 
the  Mountain,  together  with  a  very  large  emerald,  a 
ruby  of  a  considerable  size,  and  other  precious  stohes  of 
less  value.  Shafrass  was  astonished  at  the  offer,  and 
pretending  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase 
these  jewels,  he  demanded  time  to  consult  with  his 
brothers  on  the  subject.  The  vender,  probably  from 
suspicious  motives,  did  not  again  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

Shafrass,  with  the  approbation  of  his  brothers,  im- 
mediately went  in  search  of  the  stranger  with  the 
jewels,  but  he  had  left  Bassora.  The  Armenian,  how- 
ever^ niet  him  accidentally  at  Bagdad,  and  concluded 
the  bargain  by  paying  him  fifty  thousand  piastres  for 
all  the  jewels  in  his  possession.  Shafrass  and  his  bro- 
thers being  conscious  that  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
the  most  profound  secrecy  respecting  this  purchase. 
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resolved,  on  account  of  their  commercial  connections^ 
to  remain  at  Basaora. 

After  a  lapse  of  twelve  jeatB,  Grigori  Shafrass,  with 
the  consent  of  his  brothers,  set  off  with  the  largest  of 
the  jeweb,  which  had  till  then  been  concealed.  He 
directed  his  route  through  Sham  and  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  by  land  through  Hungary  and  Silesia  to 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  publicly  offered  his 
jewels  for  sale. 

The  English  government  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  bidders.     The  court  of  Russia  sent  for  the  large 
diamond,  with  a  proposal  to  reimburse  all  reasonable 
expcnces,  if  the  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  When 
the  diamond  arrived^  the  Russian  minister.  Count  Panin, 
made  the  following  offer  to  Shafrass,  whose  negociator, 
Mr.  Lasaref^  was  then  jeweller  to  the  court.  Besides  the 
patent  of  hereditary  nobility  demanded  by  the  vender,  he 
was  to  receive  an  annual  pension  of  six  thousand  rabies 
during  life,  and  five  hundred  thousand  rubles  in  cash, 
one  fifth  part  of  which  was  to  be  payable  on  demand, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  by  regular 
instalments.     The  capricious  Shafrass  likewise  claimed 
the  honour  of  ^nobility  for  his  brothers,  and  various 
other  immunities  or  advantages,  and  persisted  so  obsti- 
nately in  his  demands,  that  the  negociation  was  frustra- 
ted, and  the  diamond  returned. 

Shafrass  was  now  in  great  perplexity:  he  had  in- 
volved himself  in  expences,  was  obliged  to  pay  interest 
for  considerable  sums  he  had  borrowed^  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  selling  the  jewel  to  advantage.  His 
ncgociators  left  him  in  that  perplexity,  in  order  to  pro- 
fit by  his  mismanagement.  -  To  elude  his  creditors^  he 
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was  obliged  to  abscond  to  Astrakhan.  At  lengthy  the 
negociation  with  Russia  was  recommenced  by  Coimt 
Grigori  Grigorievttsh  Orlof,  who  was  afterwards  created 
a  peer  of  the  empire^  and  the  diamond  was  purchased 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rubles,  ready  mo« 
ney,  together  with  the  grant  of  Russian  nobility.  Of 
that  sum,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
rubles  fell  to  the  share  of  the  negociators  for  commis- 
sion, interest,  and  similar  expences.  Shafrass  settled 
at  Astrakhan,  and  his  riches^  which  by  inheritance  de- 
volved to  his  daughters,  h^ve,  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  sons-in-law,  heen  in  a  great  measure  dissipated. 


THE  SILENT  GIRL  BECOMES  A  TALKATIVE  WIFE. 

'*  Silence  is  the  ecstatic  bliss 

Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.**      Otway. 

....  So  common  is  the  desire  of  having  a  quiet,  humble 
fool  for  a  wife,  that  a  gentleman  in  this  country,  (the 
Highlands  of  Scotland),  a  learned  doctor  of  the  laws, 
who  had  studied  more  books  than  the  human  hearty 
imagined  that  he  wanted  a  wife,  but  then  he  must  have 
one  that  would  not  talk  much. 

Accordingly  he  looked  out  for  a  stupid  and  ignorant 
woman,  because  he  laid  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
maxitn,  that  a  sensible,  well-informed  woman  would 
necessarily  talk  him  to  death.  Having  examined,  for 
some  time,  his  various  female  acquaintance,  he  at 
length  pitched  upon  the  youngest  daughter,  out  of  five, 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  This  girl  was  seldom 
or  ever  heard  to  utter  a  single  syllable^  but  sat  in  so- 
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lemn  silence  during  the  whole  time  that  all  her  family^ 
that  18^  her  mother  and  her  elder  sisten^  who  were 
supposed  to  have  a  great  deal  more  sense^  were  talking 
away  with  all  their  might. 

The  good  doctor  intimated  to  the  mother,  tiiat  he 
wbhed  to  have  her  daughter  Nancy  as  his  wife.  The 
mother  was  not  sorry  to  hear  this,  for  she  had  a  large 
family,  and  could  not  give  them  much  fortune;  where- 
fore she,  at  once,  told  the  profound  suitor,  that  he 
should  have  Nancy.  She  immediately  apprized  the 
girl  of  the  intended  manoeuvre,  and  without  more  ado 
this  happy  couple  were  united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock. 

The  bridegroom  had  not  been  married  a  full  week, 
before  he  went,  with  a  doleful  face  of  complaint,  to 
the  mother,  setting  forth,  that  her  daughter*s  tongue 
was  never  at  rest,  excepting  the  few  hours  in  iweniy-fowr 
when  she  slept;  and  begged  earnestly  to  know  what 
could  be  done,  for  that  he  was  prevented  from  study- 
ing, from  thinking,  in  a  word,  from  doing  any  single 
thing  which  might  procure  him  ease  and  comfort,  and 
that  he  verily  believed  he  should  shoiHly  be  killed  by  his 
wife's  confounded  clack* 

The  mother,  who  was  a  prudent  woman^  replied: 
"  My  dear  doctor,  your  good  sense  and  great  learning 
should  have  pointed  out  all  this  to  you.  My  daughter 
Nancy  is  a  very  weak  and  ignorant  girl,  and  therefore 
will  naturally  talk  whenever  she  has  an  opportunity, 
for  tfiose  wlu)  think  least  generally  talk  the  nuat.  But 
while  she  was  at  home,  her  eldest  sister  and  I,  well 
knowing  that^  if  she  opened  her  mouth,  nothing  but 
nonsense  and  childish  folly  would  come  out  of  it, 
always  gave  her  a  strict  charge  to  be  silent  till  thexaat 
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married,  or  she  xvoidd  never  get  a  Juubaad,  The  girl, 
Iherefore,  is  not  to  blame;  she  cannot,  owing  to  her 
dulness  and  ignorance,  be  expected  to  be  able  to  derive 
any  comfort  from  silence,  because  only  those  who  can 
think,  that  is,  those  who  have  cultivated  minds,  can  enjoy 
tilence;  and  as  she  has  been  forced  to  hold  her  tongue 
so  long,  she  is  now  in  the  right,  that  she  has  a  fair 
opportunity,  to  make  all  the  use  of  it  she  can. 

*'  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  a  foolish  and  an  ignorant 
woman  is  never  quiet,  if  she  can  help  it;  and  as  she 
knows  nothing,  she  must  talk  nonsense;  and  this  is  so 
obvious  to  the  plainest  understanding,  that  I  wonder 
learned  men  have  never  yet  found  it  out.  .  We  women 
know  very  well,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  minds  are 
cultivated^  we  have  resources  in  ourselves,  and  can  en- 
joy iHence;  but  when  we  knoiij  notlang,  and  have  nothing 
to  say,  we  must  be  always  talking*  Had  you  not  chosen 
to  yourself,  and  pitched  upon  the  weakest  and  most 
silly  of  all  my  daughters,  but  had  told  me  that  you 
wanted  a  cotnpanion  for  life,  and  asked  me  which  of  the 
girls  was  the  most  likely  to  render  a  man  happy  and 
respectable,  I  would  have  told  you,  at  once,  that  my 
second  daughter,  Betsy,  was  the  woman,  because  she 
has  the  most  sense" 
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C088ACK  80LDIBR8. 

7*  •  •"•  •'••'•  rr«7^  •••••••.,.<*  See  their  sun-burnt  fices» 

Their  scattered  cheeks,  andchopt  hands;  there's  virtue  inthcob 

They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 

Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy."  Dryoin. 

Thk  Cossacks  never  fight  in  a  line.      They  are  scat- 
tered by  platoons,  at  the  head,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  army,  sometimes  at  considerable 
distances.    They  do  the  duties  of  advanced  guards 
Tidettes^  and  patroles.    Their  activity  and  vigilanceaff 
incredible.     They  creep  and  ferret  every  where  with     | 
a  boldness  and  address  of  which  none  but  those  who 
have  seen  them  can  obtain  an  idea.     Their  numeront  * 
swarms  form,  as  it  were,   an  atmosphere  round  the 
camps  and  armies  on  a  march,  which  they  secure  from 
all  surprise,  and  from  every  unforeseen  attack.     No- 
thing escapes  their  piercing  and  experienced  eye :  they 
divine,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  places  fit  for  ambuscades; 
they  read  on  the  trodden  grass  the  number  of  men  and 
horses  that  have  passed :  from  the  traces,  more  or  less  re- 
cent; they  know  how  to  calculate  the  time  of  their  pas- 
sing.    A  blood  hound  follows  no  better  the  scent  of 
his  game.      In  the  immense  plains  from  Azof  to  the 
Danube,  in  those  monstrous  solitudes  covered  with  tuft- 
ed and  waving  grass,  where  the  eye  meets  with  no  tree, 
no  object  that  can  direct  it ;  and  whose  melancholy  uni- 
formity is  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  infectious 
bogs,  and  quagmires,  torrents  overgrown  with  briars^ 
and  insulated  hillocks,  the  ancient  graves  of  unknown 
generations;  in  those  deserts,  in  short,"  the  roaming 
Cossack  never  misses  his  way.    By  night  the  stars  di* 
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t  his  solitary  course:  if  the  sky  is  clear,  he  alights 
m  his  horse  at  the  first  kurgan^  that  chance  throws 
fais  way;  through  a  long  habit  of  etercising  his  sight 
the  dark^  or  even  by  the  help  of  feeling  alone,  he 
tinguishes  the  herbs  and  plants  which  thrive  best  on 
t  declivity  of  the  hillock  exposed  to  the  north  or  to 
i  south.  He  repeats  this  examination  as  frequently 
the  opportunity  ofiers,  and  in  this  manner  he  fol- 
n,  and  finds  dglrtn'the  direction  which  he  ought  to 
:e  for  regainin^his  camp,  his  troop,  or  his  dwelling, 
i  any  other  place  to  which  he  is  bound.  By  day, 
i  sun  is  his  surest  guide :  the  breath  of  the  winds,  oif 
lich  he  knows  the  periodical  course,  it  being  pretty 
[ular  in  these  countries,  likewise  serves  him  as  a  com- 


'  The  Russians  call  kargan  those  conic  hillocks  which  are 
t  with  at  certain  distances  in  the  deserts  of  Bessarabia,  of 
Dniester,  of  theBogue,  of  the  Azof,  of  Astrakhan,  and  along 
southern  border  of  Siberia.  The  spots  that  have  been  du^ 
at  difierent  periods,  Mtes^t  that  they  are  graves.  In  them 
commonly  found  urns  of  coarse  potter's  ware,  rusty  arms, 
ses'  bits,  bones  of  dogs  and  horses,  sometimes  buckles, 
ks,  small  chains,  and  other  ornaments  |n  gold  and  silver. 
ae  medals  also  have  been  found  there  with  Creek  inscrip- 
i»  not  to  be  decy  phered,  and  others  in  languages  unknown  to 
lem  scholars.  It  was  on  one  of  these  hillocks  that  Suva* 
placed  himself  during  the  terrible  assault  of  Ismael  within 
lort  gun.  shot  of  the  place.  Thence  it  was,  that,  in  a  fero. 
IS  ecstacy ,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  a  town  covered  with  flames, 
bathed  in  blood,  listening  to  the  furious  shouts  of  conquer- 
to  the  groans  of  the  conquered,  to  the  tumult  of  carnage, 
!xclaimed,  at  intervals  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  voice.  **Kom 
B»/|.f»»  "stab  away  I  stab  away  I"  This  decrepid  old  man 
sared  to  be  enjoying  a  most  delicious  scene. 
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pass  to  steer  by.  As  a  new  species  of  angaij^  i 
sack  not  unwillingly  interrogates  the  birds;  the 
ber,  their  species^  their  flight,  their  cry  indicate 
the  proximity  of  a  pring,  a  rivulet,  or  a  pool^ 
ation*  a  herd,  or  an  array.  Those  clouds  of  ( 
which  encompass  the  Russian  armies  for  the  i 
their  encampments,  or  of  their  marches,  are  no 
jnidaUe  to  the  enemy.  Their  resistless  vigilao 
rash  curiosity,  their  sudden  attacks  alarm  bin 
him  incessantly,  and  incessantly  control  and « 
notionf .  In  a  general  action  the  Cossacks  coi 
keep  at  a  distance,  and  are  spectators  of  the 
they  wait  for  its  issue,  in  order  to  take  to  fiigl 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  among  wh 
k>ng  pike  then  makes  a  great  slaughter. 


TBB  BBMBVOLEMT  MANUFACTUBBB. 

**  Homines  ad  Deos  nulli  re  propius  accedunt,  quai 

hominibus  dando.**  ' 

'*  Men  resemble  the  fods  in  nothing  so  much,  u 
good  to  their  feUow.creatures.*' 

....  We  hasten,  with  pleasure  and  with  de 
show  how  Mr.  Dale,  owner  of  the  cotton-m 
Glasgow,  dispenses  happiness  and  comfort  to  m 
fellow  creatures,  by  his  attention  not  only  to  th 
but  to  their  morals.  *  Hb  little  kingdom  consist 
well-built  houses,  forming  broad,  regular,  an 
streets.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  stand  t 
and  opposite  to  them  the  residence  of  the  sup 
ant  of  the  works,  and  occasionally  of  Mr.  I 
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elf.  The  town  (Lanerk)  contains  nearly  two  thousand 
nhabitants^  mostly  Highlanders;  all  of  whom^  that  are 
rapable  of  labour,  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dale  in  his  ser- 
''ioe,  "either  in  working  at  the  cotton-manufactory>  or  in 
r^epairing  and  keeping  the  mills  in  order.  Five  hundred 
children  are  entirely  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  at  the 
aqpence  of  this  venerable  philanthropist  The  rest  of 
Bie  children  live  with  their  parents  in  comfortable  and 
neat  habitations  in  the  town,  and  receive  weekly  wagei 
§or  their  labour. 

The  health  and  the  happiness  depicted  in  the  counte- 
nances of  these  children,  show  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
Lanerk  mills  has  remembered  mercy  in  the  midst  of  bis 
gain;  the  regulations,  adapted  here  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  are  such  as  do 
honour  to  the  goodness  andthediscernment  of  Mr.Dak^ 
imd  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  generality  of  large 
manufactories  in  this  kingdom,  which  are  the  schools  of 
i^ce  and  profligacy,  the  very  hot-beds  of  disease  and 
contagion*.    It  is  a  truth  which  should  be  engraven  in 


•  The  numerous  evils,  resulting  from  the  generality  of  ma* 
miftcturesy  have  been  energetically  displayed  by  an  interesting 
tiavtUer,  Mr.  Heron ;  our  readers  will  read  with  pleasure  his  sa- 
gacious reflections,  and  perceive,  with  sati8faction»  that  Mr. 
Dale  h2s  contrived  remedies  for  all  these  evils. 

*'  One  shocking  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Heron,  **  which 
hi  spite  of  every  means  that  can  be  used^te  prevent  it,  results 
iinavoidably  from  the  present  management  of  the  manufactures* 
is  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the  rising  generation.  They  are 
cramped  in  their  growth ;  their  health  is  wasted  by  confine, 
ment ;  their  morals  are  corrupted  in  consequence  of  their  being 
crowded  so  much  together;  they  become  inde^^eoAftcX  ^i ^^ii* 
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letters  of  gold  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  (biuik|ilim 
of  new  Lanerky  that,  out  of  nearly  three  thousand  chin 
dren,  working  in  these  mills,  during  a  period  of  twdi*^ev< 
years,  from  17S5  to  1797,  only  fourteen  have  died^  laJl 
not  one  has  suffered  criminal  punishment. 


I* 


ients>  at  an  age  when  they  are  unfit  to  ^udge  for  themselTes; 
if  such  children  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  foFty,  ihtj  aH 
commonly  the  most  dissipated,  idle,  unthinking,  irapranriden^  I. 
helpless  creatures  in  the  world.     But  if  their  labour  cannot  bt 
wanted,  yet,  why  should  their  strength  and  life  be  prema* 
turely  consumed  for  all  the  little  labour  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable i    Alas !  we  do  with  them  as  did  the  boy  with  hii 
goose  that  laid  him  golden  eggs;  he  was -in  haste  to  receive  all 
that  she  had  to  lay,  he  killed  his  goose,  the  eggs  wave  yet  ia 
embryo ;  thus  do  we,  in  our  haste  to  render  the  rising  generatioft 
useful  to  the  cornmunity,  anticipate  in  infancy  all  the  servicei 
of  youth,  manhood,  of  age,  nipping  in  the  bud  the  flowers  of 
humanity.    When  obliged  to  labour  before  the  age  of  twelft 
or  fourteen,  children  should  never  be  confined  for  more  thiA 
four,  or  at  roost  six,  hours  in  the  day;  this,  if  at.  employ  moat 
within  doors,  for  not  more  than  four  days  in  the  week ;  the 
other  two  being  set  apart  for  their  education.    The  parents  are 
base,  who,  spending  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  clothings  those 
earnings  which  they  might  employ  to  give  their  childreDtbi' 
enjoyment  of  that  sportive  freedom  iu  which  the  innocence  ol 
youth  delights,  to  procure  them  instruction  in  religion,  and  ia 
the  other  ordinary  branches  of  education,  sending  the  poor 
creatures  prematurely  into  all  the  toils  and  miseries  of  life* 
Yet,  i  say  not  that,  in  great  towns,  it  is  better  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  be  idle  than  to  be  employed ;  if  there  be  t 
choice  between  two  such  evils,  I  would  rather  employ  thenii 
to  work  them  to  death,  than  send  them  wandering  abaut  th« 
street  as  bUckguard  boys  and  infant  strumpets.** 

3oura«^  \WiQ«^h  Scotland, 
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Tore  and  fresh  alr^  without  which  life  cannot  ezul^ 
Administered  in  abundance  to  this  manufactory^  by 
P{iiently  opening  the  windows^  and  by  ay'-holes^  un* 
|lr  every  other  window^  which  are  left  open  during  the 
pinier  months.  The  children  are  all  washed  before 
kf  go  to  work,  and  after  they  have  finished  their  daily 
tbour,  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the  schools.  The 
oort  and  the  machinery  of  the  mills  are  washed  once 
iveek  with  hot  water;  and  the  walls  and  ceilings,  twice 
jrear^  are  white-washed  with  unslaked  lime.  The  chil- 
te  are  lodged  in  large  airy  rooms.  The  boys  and 
fls  are  kept  separate  from  each  other  during  rest^meal- 
Daes,  and  working  h^urs.  Hence,  one  most  material- 
wrce  of  the  corruption  and  the  profligacy  which  prevail 
I  almost  all  other  large  manufactories^  is  here  prevent- 
d.from  existing. 

They  are  fed  plentifully  with  plain  and  wholesome 
tody  which  consists  chiefly  of  fresh  beef  and  bariey- 
ffoth^  cheese,  potatoes,  and  barley-bread^  with  now  and 
bten  some  fresh- herrings  as  a  variety.  Their  breakfast 
bd  supper  are,  principally  oatmeal-porridge,  with  milk 
a. the  summer,  and  in  winter,  a  safuce  made  of  beer  and, 
idasses.  At  seven  o'clock  the  children  sup^  after  this 
bere  is  no  night- work  3  a  pernicious  and  infamous 
nctice  in  use  at  most  other  manufactories^  for  the 
urpose^  as  it  should  seem^  of  promoting  immorality 
Bd  debauchery  amongst  the  poor^  ignorant,  unfortu- 
ite  manufacturers.  After  supper  the  schools  open, 
id  continue  so  till  nine  o'clock.  The  lesser  children, 
lat  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  work,  are  instructed 
I  the  day-time  J  the  elder  children  learn  in  the  even- 
g,  when  the  daily  labour  is  concluded.     Proper  mas- 
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ten  and  mistresses  are  emplojred  to  teach  both  the  bop 
and  girls;  the  bojs  learn  to  read  and  write^  and  ed 
accounts;  the  girls^  in  addition  to  these  inestimaW 
acquisitions^  are  taught  to  work  at  the  needle.  Soinaf 
of  the  children  are  taught  church-music,  and  on  Ssif 
day  they  all^  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  tiiei 
masters^  attend  a  place  of  divine  worship^  and  the  nA 
of  the  day  is  occupied,  chiefly,  in  receiving  moral  ui 
religious  instructions  from  these  masters. 

Some  few  years  since,  a  vessel^  carrying  emigraiktt 
from  the  Highlands  to  America^  was  driven  by  font 
weather  into  Greenock,  and,  in  consequence,  more  thai 
two  hundred  poor  creatures  were  put  on  shore  in  t 
most  helpless  and  wretched  state.     Mr.  Dale,  as  sooil 
as  he  knew  it,  offered  them  all  emplo}nnent,  and  mosk 
of  them  entered  immediately  into   his  service.    R 
also,  soon  afler,  invited  other  people  from  the  High- 
lands, and  undertook  to  provide  habitations  for  two 
hundred  families.     The  invitation  was  joyfully  accept- 
ed, and  numbers  of  Highlanders  came,  and  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  territory  of  their  benevolent  em- 
ployer.    Many  families  also,  that  were  lately  driYes 
from  Ireland  by  want  and  by  famine,  have  found  pro- 
tection, support,  and  employment  for  them,  and  for 
their  little  ones,  from  this  indefatigable  philanthropift 
Such  is  the  praise,  the  rare,  the  enviable  praise  irf 
Dale;  ofonewhohas  done  more  for  his  countiyand 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  than  all  the  warriors  andlD 
the  conquerors  that  have  ever  lived,  than   all  tboitf 
whose  names  now  stain  the  page  of  history  with  cha* 
racters  of  desolation  and  of  blood :  but  the  name  of 
Dale  shall  be  remembered^  and  shall  shine  forth  wjA 
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or,  in  that  great  daj,  when  the  book  of  life  shall 
^ened,  and  it  shall  be  pronounced  unto  every  man 
iding  to  bis  deeds;  in  that  awful  and  tremendous 
when  men  shall  not  be  judged  as  kings^  and  as 
eeSy'and  as  lords>  and  as  destroyers  of  cities^  and  as 
derers  of  their  fellow  creatures^  but  all  shall  be 
led  as  ofiending  sinners.  In  that  day  will  those, 
have  been  deemed  great  upon  the  earth,  in  that 
possessed  and  employed  the  power  of  oppressing 
of  affli6ting  human  nature,  hide  their  heads  in  con- 
m  and  dismay;  while  all  those,  who,  like  the  bene- 
Qt  Dale>  have  blessed  their  fellow- beings,  even  as 
lews  of  heaven  have  blessed  them,  shall  receive  their 
ird,  and  sit  as  glorified  saints  on  the  right  hand  of 
I  who  descended  from  the  throne  of  God  to  save 
to  redeem  fallen  and  lost  mortality. 


RNAL  OP  AN  EXCURSION  TO   THE    GIANT  MOUN- 
TAINS IN  SILBSIA. 

Behold  the  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise, 

Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies.'*      Pops. 

*Hirschherg,  Attgust,  1800. 

.  We  had  been  obliged  to  take  one  of  the  common 
-chaises  of  the  country  to  go  to  Schreibet^slutuf,  the 

A  handsome  town  of  Silesia,  with  a  number  of  noble 
es,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  hills, 
or  less  elevated  on  every  side,  with  the  sublime  gloom  of 
^iant  Mountains  at  the  back.ground  of  the  scene. 
A  Silesian  village,  containing  about  350  houses  and 
inhabitants  i  bat  they  are  scattered  ovtr  an  extent  of  se. 
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roftdi  being  such  that  our  carriage  was  not 
them ;  even  the  post-chaise  could  not  ans 
pose  of  our  traveb  beyond  that  place^  am 
mainder  of  our  excursion  to  the  Giani  ik 
could  use  no  other  carriage  than  a  conam 
sanfs  cart^  without  springs  or  seats;  inst< 
howerer,  we  had  a  couple  of  boards  fix' 
cart^  and  covered  with  straw>  which,  upo 
was  really,  or  at  least  was  thought^  bette 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cart  itself. 

Thus  equipped,  we  left  Schreibershau 
and  six  in  the  morning  of  the  3 1  st  of  J 
until  noon  over  some  of  the  worst  roads 
ever  been  my  lot  to  pass,  to  see  the  glass- 
borders  of  Bohemia.  There  are  two^  on 
sian>  the  other  on  the  Bohemian  side  of 
ries^  and  about  two  English  miles  distai 
other;  we  saw  them  both.  The  mere  '| 
much  the  same  on  both  sides,  excepting  t 
mian  is  larger,  and  makes  a  greater  varie 
The  principal  things  we  saw  made  were 
tumblers,  wine-glasses,  coffee-pots,  and  a 
wire  used  upon  lustres.  F  believe  the  \ 
these  works  are  not  fond  of  having  stran 
inspect  them*. 

veral  miles  square,  and  the  houses  are  all  st 
spots  at  a  hundred  rods  or  more  from  each  othe 
*  The  principal  reason  for  this  aversion  is,  thi 
when  looked  at,  fails  often  in  the  article  whic 
whetherlKcaute  his  attention  is  involuntarii 
from  his  work  to  the  spectators,  or  because  th 
•f  being  looked  at,  excites  in  him  the  arobiti 
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• . . .  The  Bohemian  work  is  much  superior  in  qtui- 
Iky,  and  ahout  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that  of  their 
neighbours.'  They  have  likewise  in  the  same  vilUge^ 
and  belonging  to  the  same  manufactory,  glass-cutters^ 
grinders^  and  gilders  3  so  that  the  whole  process  is 
^complete  on  the  spot.  At  the  Silesian  works  they  barely 
blow  the  glass.  Much  of  the  Bohemian  glass  is  hand- 
some^ and  if  they  would,  as  they  easily  might,  consult 
the  English  work,  in  the  same  article^  to  improve  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  them :  as  it  is,  the  immense  difiereace 
lietween  the  prices  of  Bohemian  and  Englilh  glass, 
even  making  every  allowance  for  the  necessary  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  transportation,  convinces  me  that 
an  advantageous  trade  in  this  article  might  be  carried 
'on  betv^reen  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  Bo- 
hemia. 

After  spending  about  four  hours  in  looking  over  all 
these  works,  we  returned  to  Schreibershau  by  the  same 
road  we  had  travelled  in  the  morning,  and  reached  that 
place  at  about  ten  at  night.  I  suppose  the  distance  not 
more  than  ten  English  miles  ^  but  the  road  is  so  moun- 
tainous and  rocky,  that  the  cart  could  scarcely,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  way,  proceed  on  a  quicker  pace 
than  a  walk.  The  hills  were  partly  covered  with,  and 
have  been  partly  stripped  of  their  woods,  chiefly  birch 
and  pine,  used  as  well  at  the  glass-works  as  at  the  ma- 
nafactories  of  vitriol :  much  of  the  wood  is  heaped  in 


to  do  the  work  with  perfect  ease,  axul  thus  occasions  failure 
firom  carelessness,  or,  by  a  contrary  efi^ct,  raisoe  that  unusual 
anxiety  to  do  wcUi  which  ^fm^  its  own  put(Qs«. 
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piles,  ready  cut  and  splits  along  by  the  sides  of  the  road, 
and  much  of  it  lies  in  the  beds  where  all  the  streao^ 
run,  to  be  floated  down,  when  the  season  shall  sweli 
their  current  sufficiently  for  the  purpo.<e. 

Both  in  going  and  returning  we  stopped  at  a  p^tr 
eant's  hut,  where  we  found  excellent  brown  bread,  i^ft* 
ter,  milk  and  butter,  and  tolerable  cheese :  these  ar« 
tides  are  met  with  in  their  utmost  perfection  in  everj 
part  of  the  mountains^  even  where  you  can  get  nothing 
else. ..... 

Augttst  1st,  Friday. — To  make  an  easy  day*swoik,  we 
determined  to  content  ourselves  this  day  with  visiting 
the  Zacher  le  fall.  At  noon  we  left  our  inn,  and,  aftt^ 
riding  two  hours  in  the  cart,  and  walking  an  hour 
more,  we  reached  the  spot.  As  we  rode  along,  about 
twenty  women  and  children  gathered  round  us  to  beg, 
and  followed  us  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  fall,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  back.  The  situation  of  this  fall  i^as 
wild  and  as  romantic  as  that  of  the  Rochel*,  and  it  is 
three  times  as  high,  that  is  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  It  seems  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in 
this  neighbourhood,  as  if  some  violent  convulsion  of 
nature  had  riven  the  rocks,  and  made  these  formidable 


*  The  walk  to  the  Rochel  fall  in  Silesia,  near  Schreibcrshia» 
is  in  the  highest  degree  romantic,  full  of  the  scenes' of  wlM 
and  sublime  nature.  The  rocks,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
resemble,  in  a  great  degree,  those  of  the  Elbe  at  Konigsteini 
they  are  covered  with  large  and  lofty  trees,  which  apparentljf 
start  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  very  granite,  and  of  which  one 
can  scarcely  conceive  where  they  have  thrust  their  roots.  Tht, 
fall  of  the  water  is  perpendicular,  upwards  of  fifty  English  fefiti 
and  affords  a  delightful  view  to  the  eye. 
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diisms,  which  yawn  from  so  many  of  the  elevations, 
Ax  this  place  you  stand  upon  one  side  of  the  deft^  an(| 
see  the  water  dash  down  from  the  other^  upon  a  lerel 
with  yourself:  between  and  the  stream  is  an  abrupt 
precipice^  which  seems  the  more  profound^  for  being  so 
Barrow,  perhaps,  about  a  hundred  yards.  With  the 
help  of  a  ladder  I  descended  to  the  bottom,  and  walked 
partly  over  the  rocks,  and  partly  over  the  billets  of 
wood  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  to  the  spot  upon 
which  the  water  falls.  We  likewise  went  round,  by  a 
winding  foot-path  on  the  top,  to  the  spot  from  which 
the  stream  branches  itself:  from  these  three  several  po- 
sitions the  views  are  altogether  different:  and  neither 
of  them  should  be  omitted.  We  returned  as  we  went, 
and  reached  our  inn  about  six  in  the  evening. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  the  German  travellers  who 
perform  this  tour,  to  make  long  and  laboured  descriji* 
tions  of  these  two  water-falls ;  and  at  our  inn  at  Schrei« 
bershau,  a  book,  like  that  of  the  Kynast*,  is  kept,  in 
which  all  those  who  visit  them  may  insert  their  names* 
This  book  we  found  full  of  bombastic  declamations  on 
the  grandeur  of  the  two  cataracts;  but  the  extreme 


*  The  comihandant  of  the  Old  Castle,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  delightful  Mountain  of  Kynast,  keeps  a  book,  in  which, 
all  who  wish  to  record  their  ascension  hith(;r,  inscribe  their 
names ;  and  those  who  feel  or  think  themselves  inspired  poe- 
tical ly«  by  the  keen  air  of  the  mountain,  add  lines  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  or  to  their  feelings.  The  modest  prose-men  con« 
tent  themselves  with  noting  down  some  moral  maxim.  The 
humblest  aspirants  to  this  species  of  immortality  merely  put 
down  their  names,  v^hich,  at  least,  remain  here,  when  they  are 
forgotten  every  where  elsff. 
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•cantineas  ot  the  sheet,  or  rather  wire  of  water,  thit 
falls,  makes  them  utterly  unworthy  of  that  name,  nA 
fully  justifies  the  lines  written  by  some  FrenchiBUi 
who  appears  to  havea  mused  himself  at  theeipenceof 
all  the  fustian  exclaimers  at  the  sublimity  of  tbeK 
spectacles.  His  lines  are  the  only  good  ones  we  fttd 
in  the  book : 

"  Oh  !  qu*il  est  joli !  qu*il  est  t>eau} 
Pour  uii  coeur  tendre  et  sincere, 

De  voir  couler  des  goultes  d*cau 
D'un  rocher,  dans  U  rividre." 


August  2d,  1800.— ——At  seven  in  the  morning ive 
took  to  the  cart^  with  our  guide;  and,  after  jolting  orer 
the  rocks  up-hill  for  two  hours,  came  to  the  place  be- 
yond which  no  carriage  can  proceed.  From  the  tiine 
when  we  left  the  cart,  we  ascended,  for  about  one  hour, 
a  steep  of  which  you  can  form  an  idea,  when  I  tell  yoa 
that  it  was  the  Onghout,  about  equal  to  the  steepest 
part  of  Beacon- hill,  in  Boston*.  We  then  came  to. a 
peasant's  hut,  here  called  a  baudef,  of  which  there 

^  ■     ■  ■    1^ 

^Except  the  English  officers  who  have  served  in  America, 
viosk  of  our  readers  will  be  uoable  to  form  to  themselves  anf 
idea  of  that  hill ;  but,  writing  to  one  of  his  American  friends, 
Mr.  Quincy  Adams  reminded  him  of  a  place  familiar  to  him. 

f  These  log  huts  are  of  a  single  story  and  a  hay.loft;  the 
floor  below  is  divided  into  four  apartments,  one  of  which  is  t 
stable  fcFT  the  cattle,  another  the  dairy ;  the  third  is  the  com- 
mon dwelling-place  of  all  the  family,  and  the  fourth  a  very 
small  room  for  the  seception  of  strangers :  the  family- room 
serves  at  once  as  kitc\itiv>  tiiXvciV^^^i  vbi4  ^«i>«iQm,  and  is 
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lU"^  many  upon  these  mount  ains.    After  resting  an 
.liour,  and  taking  some  refreshment^  we  recommenced 
our  ascentj  and^  after  toiling  and  panting  half  an  hour 
longer^  reached  what  is  called  the  back  of  the  Riescn* 
birge>  that  is^  the  summit  of  the  whole  range^  tlxnigh 
single  rocks  and  hills  upon  them  rise  yet  much  higher. 
On  this  back  we  found  a  boundary- stone  between  Bo* 
hernia  and  Silesia ,  for  the  limits  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces run  all  along  upon  this  summit.     We  had« 
however^  another  half  hour's  walk,  chiefly  ascending, 
though  less  steep  than  befure,  when  instantly  a  preci- 
pice, nearly  fifteen   hundred  feet  deep,   opened  his 
ghastly  jaws  before  us;  a  sort  of  isthmus,  or  tongue  of 
land|  however,  allowed  us  to  proceed  about  one  hundred 
rods  farther,  until  we  could  fix  ourselves  against  the 
side  of  a  rock,  and  look  over  into  the  tremendous  depth-. 
We  had  then  the  precipice  on  both  sides  of  us,  andit 
ppsses  by  the  respective  names  of  the  Great  and  the 

■  ■  ■       ^—^i^*  ,  I  I    ■  11  I  I  .  I  ■ 

heated  with  fire  all  the  year  round.  There  is  a  wide  bench 
that  goes  all  round  the  room,  on  which  they  sleep,  for  they  have 
no  beds,  or,  at  most,  one  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
,  bouse ;  and  if  the  strangers  who  pass  the  night  there  require 
soft  beds,  they  must  content  themselves,  as  well  as  they  caot 
with  sweet  hay,  for  straw  is  a  luxury  unknown  to  them.  As 
they  have  not  this  article  for  their  cows  to  lie  down  upon,  they 
keep  their  stables  uncommonly  clean,  and  generally  make  one 
of  the  streams,  which  are  so  abundant  upon  those  mountains, 
mn  through  them  and  through  the  dairy.  By  the  cemraniiity 
of  the  roof  between  the  family  and  all  the  other  cattle,  much 
filthiness  arises.  Their  persons  are  also  very  dirty^  and  the 
houses  are  full  of  children,  clad  in  no  other  garb  than  a  coarse 
shirt ;  often  times  stark-naked,  and  loaded  with  vermin  like  the 
land  of  Egypt  at  the  last  of  its  plagues. 
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Small  Snow  Pit.  They  are  so  called,  because  generattf 
the  snow  at  the  bottom  remains  unmelted  the  vhole 
year  round;  although  this  has  not  been  the  case  for  the 
last  two  summers,  and,  at  present,  they  contain  no 
snow  at  all.  We  were  now  elevated  more  than  (bur 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Beyond  the 
jaws  of  the  precipice,  somewhat  higher  than  oursehesi 
was  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  the  Great 
Wheel,  or  the  Great  Storm  Cap.  Just  beneath  our 
feet  was  the  dreadful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lofty  pines*,  slanting  downwards  upon  the  still  de« 
scending  mountain,  scarcely  appeared  to  our  eyes  of  the 
height  of  a  lady's  needle,  while,  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  our  eyes  ranged  to  almost  an  immeasurable 
distance,  over  hills  and  dales,  com  fields  and  pastufes^ 
cities  and  villages,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  grey  va- 
pours that  bordered  the  far-extended  horizon.  The 
weather,  which  is  here  almost  always  cold,  even  whm 


*  There  are  two  remarkable  changes  in  the  fiice  of  the 
country  as  you  ascend  the  Giant  Mountains.  From  their  bot« 
torn,  about  halfway  up,  the  ground  is  covered  with  tall,  RU« 
jeatic  trees,  which  gradually  dwindle  in  size  and  height,  until 
in  the  middle  region  they  can  no  longer  be  called  trees,  but 
shrink  to  a  shrub  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  it  commonly 
called  dwarf  pine;  it  goes  here  by  the  name  of  knee- wood,  la 
allusion  to  the  height  which  it  seldom  exceeds.  The  stem  it 
sometimes  about  the  size  of  a  man's  leg,  and  it  spreads  round 
its  branches,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  large  lustre,  so  as  to 
be  at  least  sixty  feet  in  circumference.  This  bush  groiys  upas 
high  as  what  is  called  the  Rmgmt  -or  back  of  the  whole  langt 
of  mountains.  The  region  above  this  consists  entirely  of  the 
naked  rock»  without  a  traoe  of  aiiy  kind  of  vegetation. 
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the  regions  below  are  melting  with  befit,  wis  so  un- 
usatlly  mild,  that  we  had  no  occasion  to  take  our 
cloaks,  while  we  sat  about  an  hour,  and  enjoyed  the 
prospects  around  us.  At  the  Snow  Pits,  as  at  the  Falls^ 
there  is  every  ap[>earance  as  if  the  immense  masses  of 
granite,  of  which  these  mountains  consist,  had  been 
split  and  shivered  by  some  great  natural  convulsion. 
The  basaltic  rocks,  which  rise  in  irregular  pyramidical 
shafts  from  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  furnish  materials  for  the 
eontroversy  between  the  naturalist  philosophers,  whe- 
ther it  is  a  marine  or  volcanic  production. 

To  visit  the  source  of  the  £lbe  and  the  Fall,  it  re- 
quired about  a  mile  of  descent  on  the  Bohemian  side. 
As  there  was  no  path  leading  towards  it,  and  part  of 
the  way  was  not  only  very  steep,  but  between  low 
bashes  and  shrubs,  in  which  the  feet  might  easily  get 
Mtangied,  this  was  the  most  disagreeable  |>art  of  this 
day  s  journey*  llie  fall  of  the  Elbe  is  higher  than  ei- 
ther of  those  on  the  Silesian  side,  being  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet;  but  has  the  same  disadvantage 
of  extremely  penurious  waters  3  a  disadvantage,  which 
th6ugh  much  less  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than  at  pre- 
sent, must  always  be  considerable,  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity -of  the  falls  to  the  sources  of  their  streams.  In 
returning  from  this  fall,  we  saw  two  or  three  of  the 
eleven  springs,  from  which,  according  to  some  of  the 
German  writers,  the  Elbe  derives  its  name,  as  well  as 
its  waters. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  upon  this 
mountain,  aha  eertainly  within  three  or  four  English 
miles  of  each  other,  are  the  sources  of  the  ILVb^  ^vxi  \Xk& 
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Oder,  two  of  the  largest  riven  of  Grerminy.   The 
iources  of  both  are  numerous;  for,  instead  of  devet 
springs,  which  some  of  the  German  geographeis  wontt 
assign  to  the  Elbe,  there  are  probably  hers  above  tifty 
which  pay  their  tribute  to  it;  and  the  springs  wUdi 
nnally  send  their  streams  to  the  Oder  on  the  Silesiu 
&ldc,  are  equally  numerous.     It  is  one  of  the  pleaiing 
peculiarities  which  first  meet  the  trmveller'a  attentiaa 
here,  that  he  can  scarcely  walk  ten  minutes  in  any  di* 
reotion  without  meeting  some  rippling  current,  to  cool 
and  cleart  that  the  mere  sight  or  heauing  of  it,  as  it- 
steals  along,  is  enough  to  refresh  his  thirst  and  relievt 
bis  fatigue.     But  whence  all  these  waters  so  nearte 
very  summit  of  the  mountains?     It  seems  that  tbs 
mere  rain  which  falls  upon  their  top  cannot  be  soft 
cient  to  feed  the  mighty  rivers  which  there  onpmttK 
We  leave  to  the  philosophers  to  answer  that  question.  - 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  we  retumsA 
to  the  Silesian  baude,  where  we  stopped  to  dine  npon- 
the  provisions  we  had  carried  with  us,  and  upon  what 
we  could  get  there.    They  could  only  supply  us  witii 
brown  bread,  milk,  and  butter,  for  which,  however,  they 
made  us  pay  the  double  of  what  the  same  articles 
would  have  cost  us  in  any  of  the  Silesian  cities.  •  I 
mention  this,  because  these  mountaineers  have  been  rs> 
presented,  in  the  books  of  travellers  hither,  as  the  moit 
perfect  models  of  patriarchal  virtue,  happiness,  and 
simplicity:    every  thing  we  have  seen  of  them  hsi 
tended  to  give  us  ideas  of  them  directly  the  reverM  of 
these. 


I  • .  • 
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jiug.Sd,  ^i(m%.— Before  eight  o'clock  we  wer6  in  tbc 
out,  and  rode,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  to  Sejrdorf,  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  Schnekoppe,  or,  more  properly^  the  Rei* 
•enkoppe,the6iant*8Head,theloftiestof  all  these  moun- 
taiiis^  and  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Germuif .  The 
weather  being  extremely  warm^  we  stopped  at  this  ▼!!• 
bge  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  four  in  the  after* 
■oon  we  seated  ourselves  again  in  the  cart^  and^  for 
Ihne  hours  rode  up-hill^  as  steep  as  any  carriage  could 
go;  we  then  came  to  the  SchilingeVs  baude^  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  keeps  it.  Here  we 
kft  the  cart  until  our  return;  and  pursued  our  ascend- 
ng  route  about  an  hour  more,  when  we  reached  the 
HempeFs  baude^  otherwise  caUed  the  Samuel's  baude, 
iirom  the  name  of  its  present  and  its  former  proprietor. 
Thia  is-  the  house  at  which  almost  all  the  visiters  of 
the-  Criant's  Head^  from  the  Silesian  side^  pass  the 
ngbt  before  they  go  up :  it  has  served  for  that  purpose 
these  hundred  and  thirty  years^  but  though^  during 
the  season  of  vbiting  the  mountain*,  it  is  'alwa3r8  full 
pt  -strangers,  its  accommodations  are  very  little  better 
than  these  of  its  other  namesakes.  Just  below  it  is  an* 
other  httt^  called  the  Clerical  baude,  because  it  serves 
for  the  entertainment  of  priests  and  other  religious  per^ 
aeas^  who^  on  five  stated  days  in  the  year^  are  employed  to 
say  mass  in  the  chapel  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  From 
thia  baude,  as  we  passed  by  it,  a  chubby  boy  of  eight 

.  *  There  are  but  three  months  in  the  year»  viz.  July,  Au« 

gnsty  Septembers  when  the  moantains  can,  with  any  coinfi>rt» 

be  ascended ;  and  at  least  three  quarters  of  that  time  they  are 

veiled  in  clouds,  and  obstinately  deny  the  view  of  al^  their  most 

striUag  beaatict. 

'5 
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or  ten  years  old  came  out  to  us  to  beg ;  another  spco- 
men  thb  of  the  patriarchal  happiness  enjoyed  by  theii- 
habitants  of  these  huts. 

At  the  Hempd's  baude  we  took  up  our  quartenftr 
the  night.  In  the  8tranger*s  room^  an  apartment  poi- 
sibly  of  ten  feet  square^  they  covered  the  floor  with  t 
heap  of  fresh  hay,  over  which  they  stretched  a  diitf 
sheet,  upon  which  we  all  lay  down  together,  to  gfrt 
such  sleep  as  could  be  obtained,  under  the  ineesmt 
Tolubility  of  a  number  of  strangers,  seated  round  t 
table  in  the  family  room^  separated  from  us  only  by  a 
latched  door.  They  vrerh,  like  ourselres,  going  to  tile 
top  of  the  mountain  in  the  morning. 

The  prospect  from  this  hut  is  already  veiy  extensive, 
and  this  evening  we  had  a  view  of  a  fire  in  the  plains 
bebw,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  English  miles.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  though  the  idea  that  it  was  pro- 
bably a  heavy  calamity  to  some  of  our  fellow  creatures^ 
would  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  it. 

One  of  the  principal  amusements  at  the  baude,  is 
turning  over  the  book  kept  here  for  the  strangers  to 
insert  their  names.  It  ■  is  called  the  kopptn  book,  and 
has  been  regularly  kept  for  more  than  a  century.  You 
may  form  an  opinion  of  the  numbers  of  people  who 
perform  this  tour  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  vo- 
lume now  in  use  is  at  its  last  sheet,  and  was  begun  no 
longer  ago  than  the  year  17B8.  The  volume,  con- 
taining the  names  from  1696  to  1736  has  been  consi- 
dered so  great  a  curiosity,  that  it  has  been  printed. 
It  contains  so  much  trash,  that  one  of  the  German 
tourists  congratulates  his  countrymen  upon  the  im^ 
provement  of  their  language  and  their  intellectual  eiH 
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dowments^  apparent  from  the  difFerenee  between  that 
Ibook  and  its  successor  at  {he  present  day:  there  ap» 
pears  to  be  still  much  room  for  future  congratulation 
6f  the  same  kind.  We  found  here  and  there  a  pretty 
drawings  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  of  the  most  remark* 
able  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  j  here  and  there  ob« 
•ervations  xi(  the  barometer  or  thermometer^  as  they 
«tood  at  the  time  when  the  writers  were  here;  and  ad- 
measurements of  the  heights  and  distances  from  this 
Bpot  to  the  top  of  the  koppe.  These,  with  a  very  fe^v 
pretty  lines,  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  place,  were 
aH  we  could  meet  to  refresh  us  in  the  dry  desert  of  a 
thousand  pages. 


Af^ust  4ih,  1800. — ^The  reason  which  induces  tra« 
sellers,  who  purpose  a  visit  to  the  Riensenkoppe,  to 
pass  thie  night  before  at  the  Hempel's  baud  is,  that 
'they  may  ascend  the  mountain  in  the  morning,  early 
enough  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  its  summit.  Such 
was  our  intention;  we  accordingly  rose  at  two  o'clock^ 
snd  set  out,  accompanied  only  by  our  guide*.  We 
had,  at  first,  a  steep  and  painful  ascent  for  about  twen- 
ty minutes,  then  a  gentle  sloping  downwards,  and  a 
plain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  we  came  to  the 
immediate  foot  of  the  particular  hill  which  bears  the 


*  In  making  excursions  upon  the  Giant  Mountains^ 
it  is  necessary  to  be  accompanied  by  a  guide;  for  an  ac-. 
quaintance  with  all  the  places  to  be  visited,  towards  some 
of  which  not  so  much  as  a  footpath  conducts,  is  a  kind 
«f  professioii* 
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lUHne  of  the  Giant'i  Head.    The  darkness  of  the  niglit 
had  been  gradually  dispersing^  and  the  borden  of  thsi 
horisboo  at  the  east  gradually  reddening,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  we  left  the  baude,  so  that  I  was  apprehear 
sive  that  the  Queen  of  Day,  as  Zollner,  on  a  simihr 
oocasiooi  calls  the  sun>  would  show  his  glowing  &es 
before  we  should  reach  the  summit  ^  and  to  avoid  this 
disappointment^  doubled  the  usual  pace  of  ascenti  an4 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour^  stood  at  the  door  of  ths 
chapel  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.    About  ten  mU 
nutes  after,  the  great  luminaiy  rose  in  all  his  gkxy 
from  the  lower  doud  which  bordered  the  boriioni  iVp 
although  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine  for  this  re? 
gion,  the  sky  was  not  perfectly  dear,  and  a  muil^: 
▼apour  hung  upon  thd  atmosphere,  which  interceptad 
a  part  of  the  immense  extent  of  territofy  which  wdqU 
otherwise  have  been  within  the  compass  of  oor  visioot 
I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  apparent-  magnitude  of 
the  sun*s  .disk,  when  seen  rising  from  this  spot,  that 
when  I  came  to  view  it  I  found  it  less  striking  than  I 
imagined;  it  appears  about  the  size  of  a  large  coach- 
wheel,  but  the  same  effect  may  at  any  time  be  pro? 
duced  by  looking  at  it  through  a  tdescope. 

The  prospect  from  this  spot  is,  of  course,  more  ex* 
tensive  than  from  any  other  point  upon  these  rnoun- 
tains,  and  its  grandeur  is  augmented  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  eye  can  range  freely,  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon  on  every  side.  The  spectator  has  but  to 
turn  on  his  heel,  and  all  Silesia,  all  Saxony,  and  all 
Bohemia  pass  in  an  instant  before  his  view;  it  is  there- 
fore truly  sublime;  but  as  it  has  the  defect  usually  at*^ 
tcndant  upon  sublimity^  of  being  indistinct^  and  in 
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aort  chaotic,  the  4over  of  heantiAil  oljacti  miiife 
content  himsdf  with  a  smaller  eleration*. 

The  proper  6iant*8  Head  is  of  a  conical  fornix  and 
the  surface  of  the  summit  is  not  more,  I  think,  than  a 
-faimdred  jards  in  diameter;  its  perpendicular  eleratioa 
m  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  path  by  which  it  ia 
aacended  forms  nearly  a  regular  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees.  The  ascent  would  indeed  be  too  Bteep  to  be 
practicable,  but  that,  when  the  chapel  on  the  top  wa» 
built,  in  the  year  l(56S,  a  flight  of  stone  steps  was 
made  to  assist  the  traveller  in  mounting  to  it,  of  which 
^-sufficient  part  remains  to  give  no  small  assistance* 
The  mountain  itself  appears  to  be  a  solid  block  of 
fnnite,  upon  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  vegeta* 
tioD,  unless  a  kind  of  red  moss,  resembling  rust  upon 
iron^  which  grows  on  the  loose  sUmes  that  cover  it  on 
eveiy  side,  may  be  so  called.  These  loose  stones,  part 
of  which  are  of  granite  and.  part  of  a  species  of  white 
flinty  are  in  such  abundance,  that  they  wholly  conceal 
the  side  of  the  mountain  itself.  On  one  side  of  the 
path,  as  you  approach  the  top,  a  precipioe  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  opens,  by  the  side  of  which  you 
continue  to  mount;  it  ends  at  the  bottom,  in  a  narrow 
vale  of  perhaps  a  mile  in  extent,  along  the  course  of 


*  It  has  been  a  just  observation  of  a  German  painter,  that 
from  the  highest  mountains  there  was  nothing  picturesque^  no. 
thing  that  he  could  employ  as  a  subject  for  any  one  of  his 
paintings.  When  the  eye  embraces  at  once,  as  from  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  high  mountain,  such  an  extent  of  objects,  it  perceives 
•hly  great  masses  j  whereas,  all  the  pleasure  that  painting  can 
sJibrdi  is  by  tht  accurate  repucscatation  of  detaiist 
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which  are  scattered  a  number  of  peasants*  huts.  Hoc 
too  it  looks  as  if  the  body  of  the  mountain  had  bscfi 
riven  at  a  single  stroke^  and  the  rocks  which  stand  on 
either  side  correspond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  namt 
ble  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Opposite  the  summit,  to  the 
westward,  is  a  mountain  somewhat  lower,  called  the 
Little  Kop^ie,  from  the  foot  of  which  is  a  sk)piDg 
grass-plat,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Riibenzahrs  Pitt* 
sure  Grarden*;  other  remarkable  spots  within  thevietr 
■re  called  his  meadows,  his  pulpit,  his  grounds,  Ike 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  full  of  his  name.  I  asked 
our  guide  to  tell  me  honestly,  whether  he  had  ever  ecei 

-  -  -"~  ~" ~  -  -  ^  .  -^        . 

*  It  was  forrtifrly  a  general  belief  among  the  mountaineeii) 
that,  on  the  highest  sunomit  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  then 
icsidcd  a  giant  genius,  named  RUbcnzahl ;  a  very  capricious 
aort  of  spirit,  who  assumed  at  pleasure  the  shape  of  a  wolf  or 
t  bird,  a  monk  or  a  bear,  a  huntsman  or  a  goat,  a  serpent  or  t 
wisp  of  straw;  who  would  often  oiler  himself  as  a  guide  to 
the  traveller,  and,  according  as  he  happened  to  take  his  hncjt 
guide  him  faithfully,  and  make  him  handsome  presents  at 
parting ;  or  lead  him  into  swamps  or  wildernesses,  and  then 
leap  upon  a  tree,  and  burst  out  into  a  horse  laugh  at  the  per- 
plexity  of  his  miserable  dupe.  That  he  had  a  wonderful 
facility  at  raising  instantaneous  snow-storms,  according  as  hit 
fit  of  caprice  happened  to  be  cold  or  hot;  and  that  nothing 
gave  him  so  much  ofience  as  to  hear  his  name  spoken.  Hence 
the  peasants,  who  frequented  what  they  considered  as  his  do- 
minions, used  to  call  him  Mr.  John,  or  the  Giant  Lord,  or 
the  Great  Mountain  God,  that  they  might  not  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure by  pronouncing  his  name.  But,  since  a  chapel  hts 
been  built  upon  tlie  spot  of  his  abode,  poor  RUbenzahl  ha* 
been  obliged  to  fly,  and  nobody  knows  what  has  become  of 
him }  at  least,  it  is  certain,  that  since  that  period,  now  neari/ 
one  hundred  and  forty  years,  he  has  not  been  seen* 
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him;  but  he  thoogfat  I  was  joking  him^  and  tau),  that  he 
liad  aot  only  never  seen  him,  but  had  never  believed  in 
Jliim;  tbat  the  Silesians  had  never  given  credit  to  the 
ilDriet  abont  him^  all  of  which  had  been  believed  and 
leircalated  by  the  Bohemians  alone.  I  suppose  a  Bo* 
htmian  guide  would  have  assured  me,  that  it  was 
iBcrdy  a  Silesian  superstition^  which  his  countrymen 
had  always  derided. 

The  chapel  at  the  summit  is  a  small,  round  building, 
partly  of  laths,  partly  of  stone,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter;  it  was  built  by  a 
Count  Schafgotsch,  whose  descendant  still  owns  the 
wh(^  range  of  these  mountains,  and  is  the  richest  sub« 
ject  in  Silesia;  the  number  of  his  vassals  is  said  to  be 
upwards  4>f  thirty-five  thousand.  The  chapel  is  dedi* 
cmted  to  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Cistertiim  monks,  at 
Warmbriinn*,  lare  obliged  to  perform  mass  in  it  bn 
the  saint's  day,  and  upon  four  other  feast  days,  an- 
nually. 

After  passing  about  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  this 
spot,  we  thought  it  time  to  descend  once  more  to  the 
habitable  regions  of  the  earth. 


Sentiments  of  devotion  I  have  always  found  the  first 
to  take  possession  of  the  mind,  on  ascending  lofty 
mountains.  At  the  summit  of  the  Giants  Head,  my 
first  thought  was  turned  to  the- Supreme  Creator,  who 


*  A  place  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Hirschberg, 
noted,  as  its  name  purports,  for  its  hot  wells,  which  numbers 
ef  bathers  and  water-drinkers  are  used  to  frequent  in  summer. 
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gate  esistence  to  all  that  immcnitty  of  objects  a- 
panded  before  my  view.  The  tranaition  fron  tkii 
idea  to  that  of  my  own  relation^  as  an  immortal  taJi, 
ymth  the  Author  of  Nature,  was  natural  and  iinndEF 
ate^  from  this  to  the  recollection  of  my  native  oonatiyr 
my  parents,  and  friends,  there  was  but  a  single  lai 
sudden  step.  On  returning  to  the  hut  where  we  bd 
lodged,  I  wrote  the  following  lines  in  the  book: 

From  lands  beyond  the  vast*  Atlantic  tide. 
Celestial  Freedom*8  most  belov*d  abode. 

Panting  I  climbM  the  mountain's  craggy  side. 
And  view'd  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature*sGod» 

Where  yonder  summit,  peering  to  the  skies. 
Beholds  the  earth  beneath  it  with  disdain; 

0*er  all  the  regrans  round  I  cast  my  eyes. 
And  anxious  sought  my  tuuivc  komt^^n  vain. 

As  to  that  native  home,  which  still  infolds 
Those  youthful  friendships  to  my  soul  so  dearj 

Still  you,  my  parents,  in  its  bosom  holds. 
My  fancy  flew,  I  felt  the  starting  tear. 

Then,  in  the  rustling  of  the  morning  wind, 
Methought  I  heard  a  spirit  whisper  fair,  ' 

'^ Pilgrim,  forbear,  still  upwards  raise  thy  mind. 
Look  to  the  skies,  thy  jiative  homt  is  there." 


You  have  now  an  account  of  our  excursions  upon  the 
Giant  Mountains,  which,  although  in  point  of  elevatiflk 
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My  cAonot  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of  SwitiEer* 
ibd^  and  much  less  with  those  of  South  America,  still 
Md  an  ample  compensation  of  pleasure  for  the  toil. 
i9d  trouble  of  ascending  them.  There  are  travellers^ 
<Ik>  think  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  courage  and  im* 
Mance,  by  representing  parts  <^  this  tour  as  danger- 
ms)  but,  in  truth,  with  the  use  of  common  prudence 
nd  precaution,  there  is  no  more  danger  than  in  walk- 
]g  in  the  streets  of  any  city. 


THE  LATE  BEV.  ALEXANDER  OBDDSS,  LL.D. 

"An  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.*' 

^R.  Gbddbb  was  a  man  of  no  common  character;  he 
as  endowed  with  superior  talents  and  high  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  with  amiable  and  manly  virtues, 
gnorant  and  systematic,  bigots  may  vow  eternal  en* 
lity  to  his  fan\e,  for  his  intrepidity  as  a  Scripture 
ritic,  and  his  friends  may  lament  his  bold  aberrations  i 
ut  his  labours  were  usefully  directed,  and,  had  he 
ved  to  finish  his  great  work,  it  would  have  formed  a 
lost  valuable  classical  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
To  great  penetration  and  perseverance  in  literary 
ursuits.  Dr.  Greddes  united  an  honest  mind.  Truth 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  his  studies  5  and  conscious  that 
e  endeavoured  to  attain  her  by  no  sinister  means,  and 
rved  her  for  her  own  sake,  he  unbosomed  his  senti* 
tents  without  reserve ;  and,  appealing  to  the  wise  and 
beral  of  all  persuasions,  employed  no  measure  of  pru- 
snoe  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  enUghted  and  the 
rejudiced.  He  was  irritable  by  naturej  and  preci^lttiU 
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hy  habit;  bot  his  errors  are  pardonable,  as  springing 
immediately  from  his  virtues. 

Alexander  Geddes  was  bom*  of  parents  whoderWed  p 
their  livelihood  from  a  small  farm,  in  the  parish  d 
Rulhven,  county  of  Banff,  Scotland.     Among  the  few 
books  possessed  by  his  parents,  who  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  principal  was  an  English  Bible,  and  the  atten* 
tention  of  the  young  Geddes  was  chiefly  directed  t»  |^ 
this  volume,  after  he  had  been  taught  by  the  villigfc 
•chool-mistress  to  read;  a  circumstance  which,  it  is  sap* 
posed,  gave  the  bias  to  his  infant  mind,  and  formed  the 
biblical  critic  in  embryo.     From  the  tuition  of  the  ma- 
tron of  the  village,  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
a  student  of  Aberdeen^  whom  the  Laird  of  Arradonl 
bad  engaged  to  inr^truct  his  two  sons.     The  education 
of  Mr.  Geddes  was  gratuitous.     Hence,  by  the  aid  d 
his  patronf,  he  was  removed  to  Scalan,  a  free  Romlii 
Catholic  seminary  in  the  Highlands,  of  obscure  hvot 
In  this  academy,  situated  in  a  deeply- excavated  valleff 
•o  overshadowed  by  surrounding  hills,  that  the  ran 
•eldom  made  his  appearance,  the  pupil  commenced  hil 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language,  but  made  no 
great  proficiency  in  it.     From  Scalan  he  was  removed 
to  the  Scotch  college  at  Parist»  where  a  new  field  of 
literature  was  presented  to  his  view,  and  was  not  opened 
in  vam.     We  shall  not  enumerate  his  various  attain- 


*  He  was  bom  in  the  year,  1737. 

f  He  was  then  14  years  of  age. 

(  He  arrived  in  that  metropolls»  in  December  17  j9,  t^  Ihk 
age  of  twenty -one  . 
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ments*  which  excited  equal  pleasure  and  astonishment  in 
Lhe  professors.  An  offer  was  made  to  him  to  settle  at 
hris^  and  take  a  share  in  the  public  labours  of  the  col- 
lege; this^  however,  he  refused,  and  he  returned  to 
Scotland*,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Dundee,  to  officiate 
■I  a  priest  in  the  county  of  Angus,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent in  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Traquaire,  amid  the 
delightful  scenery  of  Tweeddale.  Leisure  for  study 
yns  afforded  in  this  elegant  retreat;  and  the  esteem  of 
Ihe  family  were  additional  circumstances  which  in- 
creased the  attraction  of  his  situation.  But,  alas !  love 
tbot  his  arrows  at  this  priestf ,  and  Buxtorf  was  in  dan* 
Ijjer  of  being  supplanted  by  Ovid.  A  female  relation  of 
the  noble  earl  made  a  wound  for  which  philosophy  has 
no  cure.  As  Mr.  G.  had  taken  the  vow  of  religious 
celibacy,  flight  was  the  only  measure  to  be  adopted. 
He  again  quitted  his  native  country,  to  forget  bim- 
•elf  amidst  the  greater  varieties  and  volatilities  of 

Farist* 

. .  To  North  Britain,  however,  he  returned  ||,  and  ac* 
fitted  the  charge  of  a  Catholic  congregation  at  Auchin* 
balrig,  where  he  built  a  new  chape)  and  parsonage 
liOttSje,  not  only  superintending  these  buildings,  but  la- 
Vounng  at  Ihem  himself,  being  as  ready  a  carpenter, 
jnd  as  expert  in  the  use  of  the  saw  and  the  plane  as  if 


♦  In  the  year  1764. 

f  He  was  then  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

^  Mr.  G.  before  his  departure,  aadressed  to  hi^  fa|r  one  t 
pocBiy  iatitled  the  Confessional. 

I  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1 769. 
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he  had  been  professedlj  brought  up  to  the  t 
Gardening  and  carpentering  were«  at  all  timi 
vourile  amuaements  with  him;  they  constitut 
chief  relaxations  from  the  severity  of  study  tat 
moment  of  his  Jife. 

Notwithstanding  his  own  labours^  these  ex 


*  The  following  pasMge  of  Dr.  Gcddei'i  biogra] 
furnUh  t  useful  hint  to  scholars,  who  are  fitting  up 
and  conrey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  doctor's  dr: 
mechanic  cmploymenti  :-«When  he  had  engaged  a 
the  New  Road,  Paddington,  his  first  object  was  to  arr 
brary ;  and,  having  no  one  to  please  but  himaelf,  he 
it  to  every  room  in  the  house,  excepting  the  kitcli 
chamber  for  his  house- keeper.  He  purchased  a  lar 
carpenter's  toolsy  laid  in  a  considerable  stock  of  deali 
hogany,  and  began  to  renew  the  building  system  p 
Auchinhalrig ;  he  planed,  sawed,  and  completed  hii 
which  he  equally  hung  round  parlours,  drawing-rc 
chambers ;  and  which,  though  not  finished  with  aU 
«f  the  pmfiessional  cabinet«maker,  were  neat  and  con 
loidt  bong  edged  with  mahogany,  by  no  means  di 
elegance.  One  contrivance,  introduced  into  the  room 
he  commonly  wrote,  was  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
pose  of  study.  Our  bookcases  in  general,  after  allovv 
for  two  tiers  of  folios  from  the  floor,  recede^  and  bee 
rower  for  books  of  smaller  dimensions,  leaving,  at  th 
recessy  a  kind  of  shelf  of  too  little  width  to  be  oi 
utility.  This  shelf,  or  covering  for  the  folios,  below 
formed  of  mahogany  slab,  our  self-taught  artist  projec 
inches  over  the  folios  themselves,  and  carried  the  { 
regularly  all  round  the  room ;  by  which  means  he 
fiectually  secured  them  from  dust,  and  obtained  a  kinc 
lar  desk,  on  which  to  open  the  various  books  he  m 
tccasion  to  consuUf  while  he  himself  sat  in  the  centi 
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tepRnrements  soon  rendered  him  no  stranger  to  pecu- 
^^mry  embarrassments^  out  of  which  he  was  extricated 
^  die  liberality  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk;  but  men 
V  genius  being  rarely  men  of  the  world,  he  was  scarcely 
t^iiyered  ^m  one  difficulty  when  he  was  plunged  into 
^3Kx)ther.  Under  a  mistaken  idea  that  agriculture  was 
•1)6  sure  road  to  wealth,  Mr.  G.  took  a  farm,  but  disap- 
l^ntment  speedily  ensued;  in  this  emergency,  the 
l^nse  came  to  his  relief*,  and  the  losses  sustained  by 
^lie  plough  were  compensated  by  the  profits  arising 
ifom  the  pen. 

Mr.  G.  acquired,  very  early,  a  liberal  turn  of  mind; 
knd  those  prejudices,  which  are  supposed  to  act  more 
Ddwerfiilly  on  the  members  of  his  communion,  were 
oeirer  cherished  by  himj  but,  for  his  inthnacy  with  the 
EVotestants,  he  was  reproved  by  his  own  bishop,  and  at 
length  deposed  from  the  pastoral  office.  K,  bowever^ 
le  could  not  accommodate  himself  to  the  rigid  bigotry  of 
its  spiritual  superior,  his  amiable  manners  and  truly 
Shristian  deportment  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  his 
lock;  who,  on  his  quitting  his  nativC  land  to  repair  to 
!lie  southern  metropolis,  gave  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  their  esteem  and  affect  ion  f. 


-  ^  Mr.  G.  published  a  translation  of  select  catifcs  from 
lorace,  which  was  favourably  received. 

f  At  the  sale  of  his  household  goods  at  Inzle,  every  one 
tressed  forward  to  testify,  by  an  extravagant  bidding,  his  vener- 
liion  and  love,  as  well  as  to  obtain  possession  of  some  monu- 
nent  of  a  man  whose  name  and  character  were  so  justly  dear 
o  them.  The  most  insignificant  articles  of  furniture,  even 
ups  and  sauc«rs>  though  imperfect  of  liroktft^  wett  cv&^^WX 
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Henceforwards  Dr.  G.  was,  for  the  most  {>art,  u  iv 
habitant  of  our  metropolis,  where  he  arrived  in  com* 
pany  with  Lord  Traquaire*.  Soon  after  hia  arrifal,  hi 
was  introduced  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  to  Lord 
Pctre,  who  approved  the  doctor*s  plan  of  a  new  veiaoB 
ot'  the  Bible,  and  became  his  warm  friend  and  steadj 
patron,  allowing  him  an  ample  salary. 

Dr.  G.  with  one  of  the  best  and  most  benevolent 
hearts  in  the  world,  was  naturally  very  irritable.    His 
irritability  had  probably  been  produced  by  a  con8ide^ 
able  degree  of  very  unmerited  ill-usage  and  disappoint'' 
mcntj  but  his  life  was  a  series  of  benevolent  and  chiri- 
table  exertions,  often  beyond   what  prudence  and  a 
regard  to  his  own  limited  income  would  have  dictated. 
He  was  irritable,  but  it  was  the  harmless  comiscation 
of  a  summer*s  evening's  aurora — it  no  sooner  appearel 
than  it  was  spent,  and  no  mischief  ensued.    When 
one  reflects  that  it  was  this  very  irritability  of  nene 
that  excited  him  to  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness,  and' 
prompted  him  to  debar  himself  of  a  thousand  little  gra* 
titications  that  hu 4night  relieve  the  distressed  and  com- 
fort the  sorrowful,  one  can  scarcely  lament  that  be 


with  the  utmost  avidity ;  and  the  people  appeared  to  prize  Ac 
difierent  lots,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure,  nithtr  u 
relics  of  a  patron  saint,  than  as  memorials  of  a  beloved  pastor; 
Nor  were  rhe  Catholics  the  only  persons  who  manifested  any 
regard  for  Mr.  G.  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  His  leamiog 
was  well  known  through  Scotland,  and  the  university  of  At)er» 
deea  granted  him  a  diploma,  by  which  he  was  created  doctor 
of  laws. 

*  Ilk  the  be^\ivTv\i\^  of  the  year  1 780. 
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possessed  it;  or,  at  leasts  one  cannot  ^void  contiending 
that  it  carried  a  very  ample  apology  along  with  it.  .  No 
Cnan  was  ever  more  sensible  of  his  prevailing  defect  $  no 
vnan  ever  took  more  pains  to  remedy  it*;  bat  it  was 
iciherent  in  his  constitution,  and  he  often  laboured  to 
«o  purf^ose.  *'  I  am  not  ill-natured/*  says  he  of  him^ 
»e\fy  and  with  strict  justice,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Centuria^ — "  those  who  iinow  rae,  know  the.  con- 
trary. Animated  and  irascible  I  am,  but  I  am  nevev 
rnalevolent  nor  resentful.  I  may  safely  say,  that  the 
aun  has  never  set  upon  my  wrath." 

The  opposition  and  hostility  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 
resident  in  England,  proved  a  source  of  much  uheasi- 
tiess  to  Dr.  Geddes.  The  perusal  of  his  translation  by 
tbc  faithful,  was  prohibited  by  an  encyclical  letter;  and, 
^t  last,  he  was  suspended  from  all  clerical  functionsf  j 

*  Dining  one  day  in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  of 
physiognomic  memory,  the  celebrated  De  Lille,  and  several 
liferati,  unfortunately  one  of  the  subjects  advanced  was  phy. 
siognomy  itself.     Geddes  had  read  Lavater  with  much  atten. 
tion,  and  expressed  himself  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
confusion  and  want  of  system  that  seem  to  prevail  in  his  w/i- 
tings.     Hunter,  the  friend  and  translator  of  Lavater,  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  gauntlet,  and  became  his  champion:  the 
combat  grew  warm  on  both  sides;   the  good  humour  of  Dr. 
Geddes  was  soon  lost ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  became  violent, 
the  company  at  large  gave  evident  tol:ecs  of  espousing  the 
cause  of  his  antagonist.     He  perceived  his  error,  rose  suddenly 
from  table,  joined   two  children   who  were  playing   in  the 
same  room  before  the  fire,  and  abruptly  entered  into  their 
amusements. 

t  The  following  letter,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  to 
Dr.  Geddes,  savours  more  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  in 
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Agitations  of  ndnd  affecting  his  corporeal  system^  k 
aank  into  a  low  and  irritable  fever;  on  bia  noamj 
fipom  whicfa^  at  the  invitation  of  hia  aihiabie  fneodnd 
patron,  the  late  Lord  Petre,  he  made  a  pedestriu  toor 
into  Ncifolk,  wluch  gave  rise  to  a  poem  which  coatua 
an  anecdote  strongly  illnstrative  of  Dr.  Geddes't  fad- 
ing and  benevolent  heart;  for  he  was  ndther  the  priest 
aor  the  Levite  who  could  see  distress,  and  pass  by  u- 
conoemed  on  the  other  side*. 

the  age  of  papal  tyranny,  than  of  the  present  ^lignidcd  slat^oC 
the  Roman  hierarchy. 

"  Sjr,  Landtmf  Jun*  f7, 1798. 

^'  Since  it  is  evident,  from  your  letter  tp  me,  that 
you  adhere  to,  and  maintain  the  doctrines  which  were  censoicd 
by  the  pastoral  letter  to  which  you  allude ;  unless  you  ApaHf 
to  me,  in  writing,  on  or  before  Friday,  the  5th  day  of  ]<Uf 
next,  your  submission  to  observe  the  injunction  contained  ii 
the  twenty.first  page  of  the  said  pastoral  letter,  vix.  We  pro- 
hibit our  clergy,  in  particular,  from  preaching,  teaching,  mair 
taining,  or  supporting  any  of  the  aforesaid  opinions :  I  hetelif 
declare  you  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  your -orders  in  the 

London  district. 

**  John  Douclas,  Vicsr  Apostolic.** 

•'  Rev,  Alex,  GeAdes,  LL,D,"  . 

*  This  little  poem  is  called  the  Noi/oft  Talei  or,  A  Jew* 
neyfrom  London  to  Norwich  i  where  he  describes  his  relieving  a 
poor  widow  in  the  utmost  distress,  into  whose  cottage  be  wai 
driven  by  the  weather.  The  following  fragment  will  serve  11 
a  specimen  of  Dr.  Geddes*  poetical  talents : 

**  Eager  she  seiz'd  my  hand,  and  prest 
It  closely  to  her  throbbing  breast | 
And,  while  it  on  her  bosom  lies, 
A  pair  of  pearls  drop  from  her  eyes. 
Warm  as  the  weeper's  grateful  hfart. 
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)prmg.  the  years  1799,  and  I QOQ,  we  find  Dr.  6«Mes 
;oUy  proaeciiting  bis  gr^t  wqikt  the  traivlatioa  -of 
.BiJi^le;.  but  not  ^without  e&periencing  9orae  pecu* 
y..i}iffcultles,  out  of  which  he  vras  deUyered  by  the 
erous- exertions  of  bis  friends. 
ATe  are  qtfw  apprftacbing  the  oooclusipn  of  Dr. 
;^es*s  life,  ajod  are  called  to  notice  the:  decline  of  his 
lth>  which  was  shaken  by  the  hard  treatment  which 
experienced,  and  not  a  little  accelerated  by.  the  un- 


*\  Hctc^  for  a  moment,  let  me  pause. 
And  think  on  the  mysterious  laws 
Of  Pro? idence,  whose  wondrous  chain 
Ko  human  wisdom  can  explain. 
Had,  I,  t^a^xnorn»  refut'd  to  h«ar 
The  spirit  ,wiusp*riAg  in  mine  car, 
*  PfQCfed  to  Norwich.' — Had  I.gone 
At  Any  other  hour  but  one — 
Had  not  keen  hunger  made  me  stay 
An  hour  at  Wotton,  on  my  way — 
I  should  have  pass'd  the  dismal  doWBy 
Before  the  skies  began  to  frown.^ 
Or  had  the  providential  show'r  j 
Palljsn  at,any  other  hour, 
I  to  the  cottage  had  not  nuiy 
That  providential  show'r  to  shun! 
Or  had  I  been  a  man  of  gold, 
And  in  a  gilded  chariot  loil'd, 
.  I  should  have  pass'd  the  lonesome  plain^ 
Regardless  of  the  falling  rain ; 
And,  consequently^  ne*er  had  been 
A  witness  of  th*  aforesaid  scene  $ 
Nor  had-the  happiness  to  say, 
'  My  &liu4»»  I  bjLve  notiost  a  day*.'* 
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eipected  death  of  Lord  Petre.     For  the  loss  of  nich  i  ^ 
friend,  who  can  doubt  the  sincerity  and  poignancy  of 
his  sorrow?  The  elegant  Latin  elegy  i;rhich  he  com- 
posed, weak  and  infirm  in  bed,  on  'the  melancholy  oc« 
casion,  b  an  evidence  of  the  grateful  feelings  and  dii- 
tress  of  his  mind.     His  remaining  associates,  however, 
were  Vmd  and  consoling;  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Timo- 
thy Brown,  of  Chiswell-slreet,  on  hearing  that  Dr. 
Geddes,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Petre,  had  sustained  i 
diminution  in  his  revenue,  is  at  once  creditable  to  hii 
heart,  and  honourable  to  the  Englbh  character  in  the 
active  walks  of  life:—*'  Providence,"  said  he,  '*  has    C 
given  me  wealth,  but  it  has  given  Dr.  Geddes  talents: 
it  is  in  his  power  to  benefit  the  world  by  the  exercise  of 
those  talents)  and  the  little  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
perform  is  to  encourage  him  in  doing  all  the  good  of 
which  such  talents  are  capable.    The  liberal  spilrit  of 
the  late  Lord  Petre,  however,  descending  to  his  noble 
heir,  precluded  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Brown-s  generosity. 
It  did  jiot  prove  necessary  that  the  stream  of  kind- 
ness should  flow  for  any  length  of  time  to  recruit  die 
finances  of  Dr.  Geddes.  The  existence  of  an  incurahle 
disorder  was  at  length  imparted  by  him  to  some  pro-    i 
fcssional  men;  who,  while  they.sympathixed  with  him    1 
in  the  excessive  pain  which.be  endured,  were  convinoed    i 
that  their  skill  would  be  unavailing.    Its* disease  made 
a  rapid  progress ;  and  that  he  himself  was  aware  of  the 
nearness  of  his  dissolution  is  evident,  from  his  eleg^ 
Ad  Umbram  Gilberti  Wakefield*,  which  was  the  kut 


*  Wakefidd-died  September  9th|  ^8ox, 
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piece  that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.    It  thiu  con- 
dudes: 

^<  Nee  Tcntura  dies  distaty  qua  sttmine  Titc 
Tnincato,  ccleri  te  pede.  Amice,  sequar. 
Morbificus  laoguor  jam  ftroa  occupat  artiu, 
Paulatim  emoriar—sed  satis — umbra,  vale!'* 

This  ebgy  was  written  October  12^  1801,  and  Dr. 
Geddes  died  February  76, 1802,  in  the  sixty-fifUi  yeu 
a£  his  age;  the  rites  of  his  own  cotnmnnion  having 
been  regulaiiy  administered  to  him,,  and  received  with 
great  consolation  on  his  part,  by  M.  St.  Martin^  • 
Catholic  clergyman^  and  confidential  friend. 


LAVATER. 

<*  Forman  qnidem  ipsam,  et  tanquam  faciem  honesti  videa- 
qum  u  oculis  cenieretur  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  ex- 
,   citajrct  sapicntiae.**— TuLL. 

*'  You  see  the  very  shape  and  countenance,  as  it  were,  of  Virtue, 
whicb,  if  it  could  be  made  the  object  of  sight,  would  (as 
Plato  says)  excite  in  us  a  wonderful  love  of  wisdom." 

EvEBT  day  augmeiits  my  admiration  of  Lavatbb^  he 
lias  not  an  hour*s  leisure,  and  the  door  of  his  closet  is 
toever  shut.  Hither  throng  beggars  asking  charity,—- 
'the  afflicted,  who  seek  consolation,— -travellers,  who 
though  they  want  neither,  at  least  contribute  to  occupy 
4iis  time.  Besides,  he  visits  the  sick,  npt  only  of  his 
evn  parish,  but  likewise  of  many  others.  This  even- 
ings after  writing  several  letters,  he  took  his  hat,  and 
xequested  me  to  accompany  him.  "  I  should  like  to 
iiee  where  he  isgixng  to,**  thought  I^  and  ioWoNi^Yivm. 
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We  w*nt  out  of  one  «lreet  into  another,  -and,  at  length, 
through  the  gate  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at  a  small 
village,  and  entered  a  cottage,  "ds  Anna  yet  alive:" 
demanded  Lavater,  of  an  oldwoman-^xrho  came  to  meet 
us.  •'  She  scarcely  breathes,"  replied  she,  with  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  chaftibcr,  ^hdre  I  be- 
held, in  a  bed,  an  aged  and  -emaciated -woman,  wbbse 
wan  and  livid  countenance 'beip<^e  the  near^ppiknach 
"^f  death.  Two'  boys  and  two  ^ris  atood  round  thebid 
4ind  wept.  The  'moment  they  saw  'Lavater,  they  nui 
«nd  kissed  his  hands.  He  tpproaehed  the. patient,  and 
asked  her  bow  she  did.  '''I-am  dying!  I  am  dying!** 
ahe  replied,  but  was  unable  to  say  more.  Her  eyes  were 
€xed  on  her  bosom,  whidi  heaved  with  inward  convul- 
•ion.  Lavater  sat  down  beside  her«  and  began  to  pre- 
pare her  for  her  departure.  **  Thy  hour  is  come,* 
•aid  he;  "  thy  Saviour  awaits  thee:— be  not  afraid  ti 
ftae  grave!  Not  thou,  but  only  thy  mortal  body,  will 
be  deposited  in  it.  In  the  moment  when  thy  eyes  Ire 
closed  to  the  light  of  this  life,  the- glorious  morning  df 
an  eternal  and  better  life  will  ^hine  upon  thee.  Be 
thankful  to  God  that  thou  hast  attained  a  good  old  age» 
and  hast  seen  thy  diildren  and  grand  children  grow  up» 
matured  in  honesty  and  virtue.  They  -will  fbrefcr 
-bless  thy  memory,  and  will  once  more  embrace  thee  with 
saptures  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  Tfaece,<  lhcre» 
we  shall  all  form  but  one  happy  ^unity.**  Thete  last 
words  he  uttered  in  a  tremulous  vOioe,  and  voped  hil 
«3Fes.  He  then  prayed,  blcMed  the  dying  stnner  fit' 
paratory  to  her  exit,  and^ook  his  leave.  >He  kiascd-Uie 
chiklren,  told  them  not  to^wcep,  aiid,iat  his  dqiartwe^ 
gave  them  some  raongr.    The  'd^fBCtioo  of  my  himi 
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was-  very  great,  and  even  the  pure  evening  air-  cpuld 
scarcely  restore  me  tO:a  free  respiration^  . . . 

**  Whence  do  you  d^ve  Mich^rength  and'palietice^" 
4ftid  I  to  ]^vater«  in  admiration-  at:  bift  indefatigable 
activity.  ''  My  dear  fr ieodk"  replied,  he,  smiling^  '^  it 
ii  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  perform  a-  great  denl*  if 
he  will;  tfui  the  more  he  dpesi  the  more  ability  and 
inclination  he  will  find  for  active  eiertion.** 

"  Believe  not,,  my  friends^  that:  Ltvater^  who  does  m> 
ttucb  good  to  the  poor^  is*  himself  poMcssGd  of  great 
nebes.  No,  on>  the  contnny,  his  income  ia  y^ry  aivail; 
%at,  from  the  sale  of  his  printed  works  and  manuscripta, 
ke  acqoinsca  consideiable  sum,  for  the  relief  of  hia  in- 
digent bretfaenii  I  have  myself  bought  two.of  his  ma* 
fluscript*;  one  is  entitled,.  '*  Aik  Hundred  Seem  Ffy* 
magmmictU  Rules;'*  with  the  motto^ 
'  M  VfiWW'  ridicule  misery,  or  the  meaii»  of  sHeviating  iff  *' 

and"  the  other  is  ^  A  Aftmwnent  Jbr  Travellcn.'^  For 
t^  tatter  he  would  not  take  the  money  himself,  but 
ordered  mc  to  pay  it  to  a  poor  Frenchman,  who  had  re* 
doested  relief  of  him. 


VaS  90XT  BAG#E8XK  ANP  SOPHIA  HAXX'BE)  OA^  TBK 

ROMANTIC.  MA^BIAGE. 

^  A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel  ? ' '— Di  vosif . 

•;• .  .Tbb  poet  Baggeeeo  viU  soon  be  Biarried.  Xbi^ 
r^tAA  ItfU  been  brought  about  in  a  truly  v>m3»\\c 
OMflMr*  I  wrote  U^  you  th^t  Becker  ku4  gone  with 
him  t»  LAHMmia^  from  wbkb  pU:;^^  wiMii  Qpuat 
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Moltke,  their  countiTinan,  they  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Unterseen^  and  arrived  there  extremety  fatigued.  Thejr 
hired  a  boat  to  cross  the  lake  of  Thun;  and,  at  the  nlo- 
ment  when  the  waterman  was  pushing  off  the  boat^  f 
young  female  and  an  old  man  made  their  appeanncej 
the  girl  in  a  white  dress,  a  green  hat,  and  with  a  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  about  twenty.    Her 
countenance  was  pleasing  and  friendly.  She  approached, 
and  nimbly  jumped  into  the  boat;  and,  with  a  friendly 
bonjour.  Messieurs,  addressed  the  travellers,  who  nt 
hanging  down  their  heads,  like  knights  of  the  melan- 
choly 6gure.     They  were  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
appearance,  and  stared,  now  at  the  giri^  now  at  each 
other,  and  almost  forgot  to  return  the  conapliment  oC 
their  charming  stranger.     However,  Becker,  who  is  & 
man  deserving  of  credit,  assures  me  they  answered  her 
tolerably  well,  though  the  Count  stammered  at  the  se^ 
cond  word,  and  he  and  Baggesen  were  struck  quite  dumb» 
By  degrees,  when  they  were  a^t  a  considerable  distance 
from  shore,  they  fell  into  conversation.    The  girl  told 
the  Danes,  that  she  had  been  at  her  uncle^s  at  Un« 
terseen,  to  visit  her  good  nurse,  who  was  very  ill,  and 
that  she  was  now  returning  to  Berne.     "  How  did  yoa 
leave  the  patient?**  asked  the  sympathizing  travellers i 
with  great  eagerness.  *'  God  be  thanked !  she  is  better,^ 
replied  the  fair  stranger.  She  then  enquired  the  names 
and  residence  of  her  fellow  travellers;  and,  when  she 
learned  that  the  Count  was  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Danbh  minister,  she  began  to  speak  of  that  venerable- 
man,  and  the  history  of  his  time,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  evident  she  was  acquainted  isrith  the  historf 
and  relations  of  the  powers  of  Europe.   They  landed  at 
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Thun.  The  Count  gave  her  his  hand^  and  accompa- 
nied her«  together  with  his  fellow- travellers^  to  the  inD,< 
where  they  found  a  room.  Here  they  learned  from  the 
hostess,  that  their  charming  companion  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  poet  HalloTk^ 
Baggesen  leaped  for  joy,  and  instantly  hastened  to 
her,  to  recommend  himself  anew  to  her  favour,  and  to 
assure  her  of  the  unbounded  regard  which  he  enter- 
tained for  her  grandfather.  ''Ah!  you  should  have 
known  him  more  intimately/*  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  the 
highest  sensibility.  '<  Even  in  his  old  age,  he  fascinated' 
great  and  small  by  his  amiable  disposition.  I  cannot 
vefrain  from  tears  when  I  recollect  with  what  gaiety 
Kid  familiarity  be  played  with  us  small  children,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  after  the  most  serious  labours  for  the  wel- 
Are  of  mankind.  How  often  did  he  take  me  on  )\ui 
Iqiee,  kiss  me,  at  the  same  time  calling  me  his  dear 
Sophia!'* 

• . . .  The  amiable  Sophia  dried  her  tears,  and  Bag^ 
gesen  wept  with  her.  Ouf  trayellen  forgot  their  fa- 
tigues, and  passed  the  whole  evening  with  Sophia  Haller. 
As  they  intended  to  set  off  the  next  morning  early  for 
Berne,  and  Sophia  and  her  uncle  were  going  to  make 
some  stay  at  Thun,  they  took  leave  of  them.—"  Shall  it 
be  for  ever,'*  said  the  young  Count  -,  and,  full  of  expect- 
ation, fixed  his  eyes  on  Sophia's  3  Baggesen's  looks,  ani* 
mated  by  the  most  lively  expression  of  tenderness,  lin* 
gered  on  her  lips>  and  Becker  stretched  forward  his 
head.  She  smiled,  and,  presenting  her  card  to  the  county 
**  Thi^"  said  she,  "  is  the  isuldress  of  my  family,  who 
will  be  very  happy  to  receive  such  amiable  travellers/* 


The  Danes  thanked  her  with  warmth^  and  retired  ta 
the  room  which  had  been  prepared  fot  them. . . . 

....  The  day  after  their  arrival  in  Berne,  they  hts- 
tencd  to  pay  their  respects  to  Miss  Haller.  They  fomi' 
her  not  at  home^  but  were  received  very  politely  by  the 
uncle  and  aunt.     "  Will  Miss  Haller  not  soon  retoni? 
Will  Mi;$s  Sophia  be  from  home  long?  Shall  we  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  amiable  fellow  traveller?'! 
lb  all  these  questions  the  uncle  and  aunt  wei%  oblij^ 
to  answer  a  hundred  tiroes.     At  length  she  retilMd. 
The  Danes  could  not  forbear  the  most  joyfut-  ezclntat- 
tions.     She  welcomed  them  as  acquaintances,  whiclf'' 
made  her  appear  in  their  eyes  Still  mote  charming  and^ 
amiable.  The  Count,  Baggesen,  and  Becker,  all  wanted 
to  speak  to  her;  all  put  questions  to  her  at  the  saflMi 
time.     She  replied  to  one  with  words,  to  the  othef 
by  a  smile,  and  the  third  by  a  nod^  and  all  three  weNl 
satisfied.     Towards    evening  a  walk  was  proposeit' 
Male  and  female  friends  assembled;  but  the  Danes  saw 
and  heard  only  Sophia.    At  length  they  parted,  aftef 
having  made  the  appointment  to  see  each  oth^r  agintf 
the  next  day.   The  second,  third,  and  fburth*  day,  Were 
spent  in  the  same  way.     At  last  Becker  perceived  hd 
#as  not  the  first  in  the  favour  of  Sophia.     He  mode' 
fyti$i  his  warmth  in  conversation  with  her,  and  ftsfgAei 
tfll  claims  to  her  partiality.    The  coufnty  who,  p^rhap^i 
^received  the  same,  became  dull,  and  soon  enti^ly 
eeased  his  visits  to  Sophia.     To  dissipate  his  mehHH 
choly,  he  sought  all  kinds  of  social  amfuements.  Atf 
to  Baggesen,    perhaps,    only  the  poetess  of  LesbdK 
loved  her  Pha6n  with  such  a  pasnon  m  he  kyv;ad  Ut 
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Sophia ;  and  scarcely  could  the  inspired  Pyrthia^  on  her 
golden  tripod^  have  been  so  beside  herself  as  our  young 
poety  when  his  lips  hung.ttpoH  her  hand.  Sach  of  hit 
words  was  animated  by  profound  sensibility^  when  he 
spoke  o(  her,  and  that  sensibility  was  like  a  powerful 
flame.  He  durst  not  tell  her,  I  love  youj  but  the  tender 
Sophia  understood  bkn,  and  did  not  remain  indifferent. 
Her  gaiety  and  vivacity  diminished;  she  waa  frequently 
lost  in  deep  thought,  and  her  eyea  sparkled.  They  often 
walked  out  in  the  evening  in  the  avenues  of  the  plat- 
form^ and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  chesnut  trees,  and  the 
rays  of  the  full  nuKui,  witnessed  their  virtuous  inter* 
course;  till  at  length  the  Platonic  lover,  One  of  these 
flne  evenings,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  Sophia, 
sazed  her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  ''  It  is  mine!— -thy 
heart  is  made  for  mine!-*— we  will  be  happy.**  It  it 
thine,*'  replied  Sophia,  with  ti  look  of  tenderness,  ^'  it 
is  thine,  and  I  hope  to  be  happy  with  th^e!** 

....  I  leave  to  abler  hands  the  description  of  thii 
moment !  The  same  evening  the  family  of  Haller  em- 
braced Baggesen,  as  Sophia*s  bridegroom,  and  their 
friend.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed.  The  poet  now 
enjoys  the  beauteous  dawn  of  that  happiness  which 
awaits  him  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife;  and  praises, 
in  raptures,  the  lake  of  Thun,  where  his  eyes  first  be«> 
held  her,  and  where  his  heart  loved  h^r  at  first  si^ht. 
Mean  time  Count  Moltke  has  become  quite  tranquil, 
and  r^icea  at  the  felicity  of  h{s  friend,  as  does  Becker 
too,  who  related  to  me  this  histoiy  as  I  have  written  it 
to  you,  • « •  • 
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FAIR  BLLBN,  OK  THB  MANIAC. 

**  Hark  how  she  mouths  the  HetT'oi,  and  mates  thegodi: 
Her  blazing  eyes  darting  the  wand'ring  stars, 
While  with  her  thund'ring  voice  she  threatens  higb» 
And  ev'ry  accent  twangs  with  smarting  sorrow.*'— Lu. 

Stranger^  if  sight  of  human  woe. 

Thy  gentle  bosom  swelling, 
£*er  taught  soft  Pity's  tear  to  flow, 

*TwiU  stream  for  lovely  Ellen ! 
Yonder  wood  conceals  the  maid. 

Tenant  of  the  rural  shade, 
A  fairer  nature  never  made. 

Than  beauteous,  love-lorn  Ellen ! 

Her  tale  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  | 

Sad  it  is— ah!  past  expressing; 
Insanity  usurps  the  throne 

Of  reason,  Heav*n's  supremest  tdessing. 
O,  death !  thou  dreadful,  sad  alloy 

Of  human  bliss— thou  foe  to  joy. 
How  couldst  thou,  cruel,  thus  destroy 

The  hopes  of  blooming  Ellen ! 

The  day  was  fix*d,  the  village  throng, . . 

With  pipe  and  tabor,  hail  the  dawn? 
But,  ah !  the  sprightly  nuptial  song. 

With  funeral  plaints,  too  soon,  they  mourn. 
How  near  is  grief  to  mirth  allied  !— 
The  cup  of  bliss  was  dash'd  aside. 
For  that  same  mom  young  Henry  dy'd^ 

The  )oy  and  hope  of  Ellen! 
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£*er  since,  distracted  doth  she  roam^ 
All  haman  habitation  scorning; 

The  field,  the  wild  wood  is  her  bome« 

There  lone  she  wanders  night  and  mornings 

Her  sad  employ  is  still  the  same — 

She  weaves  the  garland's  poppy*d  fiame> 

Or  wildly  calls  on  Henry's  name^ 
Distracted,  crazy  Ellen  I 

And  oft  she  doth  the  darkness  brate. 
While  mortals  rest  so  sound  and  weary. 

To  strew  fresh  flowers  o'er  Henr/s  grave^ 
Beneath  the  yew-tree,  black  mod  dreary^ 

And  wails  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 

Queen  of  the  night,  the  maniac's  noon! 

Fix'd,  gazing  on  that  heav*n,  where  soon 
Shall  end  the  cares  of  £llen ! 

Yes,  hapless  maid,  thy  woes  e*er  long. 
Death  shall  destroy,  thy  cares  allaying; 

And  thou,  Elysian  fields  among. 

With  peace  and  Henry  shall  be  straying. 

Remov'd  from  every  mortal  ill. 

Eternal  love  thy  cup  shall  £l\. 

For  thee  each  heavenly  joy  instil^ 
And  make  thee  blest,  oh !  Ellen. 
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TUVBKIBOB  WELltf,  l/^S. 

*'  Veniuat  tpectentur  ut  ips«. "  Orxb. 

**  To  be  thcmsclYcs  a  spectacle,  they  come 
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....  What  ttif  jou  to  ibt  fig»^  Miss  H^-»^*?  I,  a 
bad  traveller^  cannot  Bit  a  bbrse^^-vome  Eitber  f*  drink 
the  waters  for  health  sak^^propoBe  but  three  weeks— 
bave  been  here  one  last  Friday — this  is  my  sitoadoo. 

Tunbridge  iit  bi^  M^tSoti^  a  place  de?oted  lo  amuse- 
inent.-^Tiine  ^IMitely  at  cblPitnaDd^  though  net  hanging 
heavy  3  HsfMsSible  ibAM  it  tboutd.— Vehicles^  irheibff 
four-^^M  €ft  font-Ugged,  at  will)  tiding  a  choice. 

....  I  had  Mhtf  he  liit  deSert  than  in  a  filace  so 
public  and  sb  |idd]f :  But  tbete  wateifs  i^M€  alMbst  the 
enly  thihg  in  ihedicihtf  tbat  I  bad  not  tiiedj  and  as 
my  disorders  seemed  to  ihcftaa^i  t  was  trilling  to  try 
themt.  Hitherto^  I  must  own,  without  effect  is  the 
trial.    But  people  here,  whtt  siide  upon  nici  as  I  tra- 

*  The  following  sketch  of  Tunbridge  wells  was  addressed 
by  Richardson  to  Miss  Hi; hmore»ane  of  his  fair  correspondents; 
and  the  daughter  of  a  painter  of  eminence — at  a  time  when  the 
arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  England^  the  reigns  of  George  the 
First  and  the  Second.  He  painted  most  of  Richaidsoh's  cha- 
racters. 

-f  The  health  of  Richardson  Was  afl&cted  by  those  disorders 
which  pass  under  the  denomination  of  nervous,  and  are  the  usual 
consequence  of  bad  air,  confinement,  sedentary  employment,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  mental  faculties.  He  took  tar-water, 
then  very  much  in  vogue,  and  lived  for  seven  years  upon  a  ve* 
getable  diet;  but  his  best  remedy  was  probably  his  country 
house,  and  the  amusements  of  TunbridgCi  which  he  was  acctti* 
tomed  to  ficqucnt  in  the  season. 
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rette  the  otmoBt  edges  of  the  walk »,  thatf  I  ma^  ttand 
in  nobody's  way,  nor  have  my  dfeiiness  increased  by  the 
Iwimfithig  trivets,  tell  me  1  shall  not  gife  Iherti  fair 
piny,  vnder  a  month  or  six  wedu>  and  thai  1  ought 
•eitber  to  write  nor  read 

....  Here  are  a  great  number  of  pMple  got  together. 
h  mnf  fall  seaa(m,  and  more  coming  every  day-«^reat 
Mttfort  for  me!  When  I  say  that  Icannot  abide  thcro^ 
Hot  the  dhrefsionf  of  the  place,  you  roust  Aot  think  that 
I  am  !Kicb  a  stoic!  as  to  despise  the  amusemehtil  I  cannot 
^iftake  of,  pBxely  on  that  account^  kideed  I  do  not, 
M4  I  think  youth  is  the  season  of  ga»ty.  But  thert  if 
a  moderation  to  be  approved  in  'all  these,  which  I  see 
riolt  befe.  And  methinks  I  woald  wish  that  wives 
(piftktikrly  some  that  I. see  here)  would  not  behave 
M  if  they  thought  themselves  mimarried  coquettes^  and 
thdf  it  were  polite  to  make  their  hasbands  the  last 
pMons  it!  their  notices.  Is  it  not  enough  for  these 
people  t6  fi&d  themselves  dressed  and  adorned  at  an 
exp^ncei  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  that  would 
ftftiish  but  two  wives  and  a  mistress :  but  they  mutt 
show  that  these  dresses  and  ornaments  are  bestowed 
iipon  them  to  please  and  delight  any  body>  rather  than 
the  person  whom  it  should  be  their  principal  study  to 
please;  and^  who,  perhaps,  confers,  or  contributes  to 
i*dufer  npon  tbem,  the  means  by  whicli  they  shine,  and 
tbiiik  themselves  above  him !  Secret  history  and  scan* 
dAl  I  love  not— or  1  cduld  tell  yon-^you  don't  think 
What  I  could  tell  you. 

But,  waving  these  insidious  subjects,  what  I  could 
Itiform  you,  that  among  scores  of  belles^  flatterers^ 
trifi^^  who  Bwim  along  these  walkn^  e^  satisfied^  and 
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plfltted,  and  looking  defiamce  to  lAen  (end  to  moMj, 
I  had  like  to  have  laidj  for  bashfnloesa  seemi  to  be 
considered  as  want  of  breeding  in  all  I  aee  ben):  i 
pretty  woman  is  as  rare  as  a  black  swan !  and  wbes 
one  starts  np^  she  is  nicknamed  a  beauty,  and  old  fdf 
lows  and  young  fellows  are  set  a-spinning  after  ber.. 

Miss  Peggy  B         was  the  belle  when  I  fintctme 

down yet  she  had  been  so  many  seasons  here,  thai 

•he  obtained  but  a  faint  and  languid  attention;  so  that 
the  smarts  began  to  put  her  down  in  their  lists  of  hadf 

beens ! New  faces  are  more  sought  afler  than  fine 

hctB,  A  piece  of  instruction  lies  here, — ^that  womea 
should  not  make  even  their  faces  cheap. 

Miss  C  next  was  the  triumphant  toast :  a  liy^j 
sweet-tempered,  gay,  self-admired,  and,  not  altogether 

without  reason,  generally- admired  lady She  mored 

sot  without  crowds  after  her.  She  smiled  at  every  one, 
Eveiy  one  smiled  before  they  saw  her,  when  they  heard 
she  was  on  the  walk.  She  played,  she  l^t,  she  won— 
all  with  equal  good  humour.  But,  alas !  she  went  offi 
before  she  was  wished  to  go  oflf.  And  then  the  fellows' 
hearts  were  almost  broke  for  a  new  beauty. 

Behold !  seasonably,  the  very  day  that  she  went  away 
entered  upon  the  walks  Miss  L  of  Hackney!— 

Miss  C  was  forgot  (who  would  wish  for  so  tran- 
sient a  dominion  in  the  land  of  fickledom !) — And  hate 
you  seen  the  new  beauty  ?<— And  have  you  seen  Min 
L  ?  was  all  the  enquiry  from  smart  to  smartleaa. 
But  she  had  not  traversed  the  walk  two  days,  before  she 
was  found  to  want  spirit  and  life.  Miss  C—  was  re* 
membered  by  those  who  wished  for  the  brilliant  qiis* 
tress^  and  scorned  the  wise-like  quality  of  sedatcncss.«r 
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nd  Miss  It—  is  now  seen  with  a  yery  tSOy  feHow  or 
ro,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  unmolested-^ 
xrindled  down  from  the  new  beauty  to  a  yery  pretty 
irl^  and  perhaps  glad  to  come  off  so.     For>  upon  my 
ord,  my  dear,  there  are  very  few  pretty  girls  here, 
nd  yet  I  look  not  upon  the  sex  with  an  undelighted 
fe,  old  as  I  am;  nor  with  a  very  severe  one.    But 
lodesty,  humility,  graciousness,  are  now  all  banbhed 
"om  the  behaviour  of  these  public-place  frequenters  of 
lie  sex.  Women  are  not  what  they  were.  I  see  not  but 
rfaat  they  have  as  much  courage  as  the  men.    The 
len,  indeed  at  these  public  places  seem  to  like  them 
be  better  for  it    No  wonder,  for  they  find  the  less 
ifficulty  to  make  parties  with  them,  and  to  get  into 
heir  companies. — But  one  secret  I  could  tell  them; 
hat  the  single  men  who  would  make  the  best  compa- 
lions  for  life,  come  not  on  set  purpose,  to  these  public 
places,  to  chuse  one.     What  figure  do  Mr.  N — ,  Mr. 
^—  at  eighty,  and  Mr.  Gibber  at  seventy-seven  make, 
lunting  after  new  faces,  and  new  beauties,  and  with 
aces  of  high  importance,  traversing  the  walks — think- 
ng  themselves  very  happy,  if  they  can  obtain  the 
lotice  and  familiarity  of  a  fine  woman — ^how  ridiculous ! 
[f  you  have  not  been  at  Tunbridge,  you  may  neverthe- 
ess  have  heard  that  here  are  a  parcel  of  fellows,  mean 
raders,  whom  they  call  touters,  and  their  business 
:outing — riding  out  miles  to  meet  coaches  and  company 
:oming  hither,  to  beg  their  custom  while  here. . . . 
....  But  to  return  to  Mess.  N — ,  W — ,  and  Gibber*^ 


•  Gibber  was  intimate  with  Richardeoa.  But  that  intimacy 
>egan  only  after  the  most  dissipated  part  of  Gibber's  life  was 
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God  Ueis  ytm,  come  and  see  them !— ^Aiid  If  yoa  do,  I 
will  show  yoo  a  ttiU  more  grotesque  figure  than  citlKr. 
A  »\j  sinner^  creeping  along  the  rerj  edges  of  the  vaHo, 
getting  behind  the  benches:   one  hand  io  his  botom, 
the  other  held  up  to  his  chin,  as  if  to  keep  it  in  itt 
place:  afraid  of  bdog  seen,  as  a  thief  oi  detectioa. 
The  people  of  fashion,  if  he  happen  to  cross  a  walk, 
(which  he  always  does  with  precipitation)  taumUmg 
their  faces,  as  if  they  thought  him  in  thar  way;  and 
he,  as  sensible  of  so  being,  stealing  in  and  out  of  the 
bookseller's  shop,  as  if  he  had  one  of  their  glasi* 
cases  under  his  coat.     Come  and  see  this  odd  figure*! 
you  will  never  see  him,  unless  I  show  him  to  you:  and 
who  knows  when  an  opportunity  for  that  may  happen 
again  at  Tunbridge ? . .  • . 

....  Mr.  Gibber  was  in  love,  over  head  and  ears,  with 
Miss  C— :  her  admirers  (such  was  his  happineii!) 
were  not  jealous  of  him :  but,  pleased  with  that  wit  ia 
him  which  they  had  not,  were  always  calling  him  to 

orer,  Tlie  sprightly  veteran  shows,  in  every  line  of  his  cerre* 
spondence  with  the  author  of  Clarrissa,  the  nun  of  wit  and  the 
man  of  the  world. 

*  Richardson  speaks  here  of  himself. — The  following  is  the 
description  he  gives  of  his  person  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  in  one  of 
his  letters:—**  Short,  rather  plump  than  emaciated — one  hMi 
generally  in  hit  botom,  the  other  a  cane  in  it — looking  directly 
fore-right,  as  passers  by  would  imagine,  but  observing  all  that 
stirs  on  either  hand  of  him«  without  moving  his  short  neck{ 
hardly  ever  turning  back;  ol  a  light. brown  complexion;  tcetb 
not  yet  failing  him;  smoothisb  (ace,  anu  ruudy  cheeked:-^ 
regular,  even  pace,  stealing  away  ground,  rather  than  seeming  to 
vid  it:  a  grey  eye,  by  chance  lively;  hii  eye  always  ea  tbs 
iadies/* 
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sakl  pretty  things — for  she  wis  Misi  CU-; 
Dttj  things — for  he  was  Mr.  Cibher;  and  all 
iny,  men  and  women^  seemed  to  think  thejr 
crest  in  what  was  said,  and  were  half  as  well 
<  if  they  had  said  the  sprightly  things  them- 
d  mighty  well  contented  were  they  to  be  ee* 

repeaters  of  the  pretty  things.  But  once  I 
aureate  squatted  upon  one  of  the  benches,  with 
e  wrinkled  than  ordinary  with  disappointment. 
It/'  said  I,  "  you  were  of  the  party  of  the  tea- 
ss  C —  is  gone  into  the  tea-room.*'— "Pshaw,** 

there  is  no  coming  at  her,  she  is  so  surrounded 
upets.'*— -And  I  left  him  apon  the  fret.— But 
led  to  soon  after^  and  in  he  flew^  and  his  face 
in,  and  looked  smooth. 

written  a  dialogue  between  r  £ither  and  a 
•^tbe  intention  to  show  that  the  paternal  au» 
i  filial  obedience  may  be  reconciled !  He  hai 
half  a  score  at  a  time  of  tlie  fair  sex ;  and  not 
ady  but  is  mightily  pleased  with  a  lesson  thaH 

ber  to  top  her  father.  He  has  met  with  aa 
>lause  among  the  young  flirty  that  I  dbn^t 
ther  he  will  not  publish  it.   The  piece  is  cd* 

throw  down  all  dbtinction  between  pluaitft 
en. 

r  extraordinary  old  man  we  have  bad  here, 
ifFerent  turn;  the  noted  Mr.  Whiston,  show- 
es,  and  explaining  other  phenomena  of  tbtf 

preaching  the  millemimi'  and  anabaplisiii  to 
le,  who,  if  they  ha?e  while  teeth,  hear  bim 
1  mouths,  though  perhaps  sh«t  hearts,,  and^ 
ecture  is  over,  mot  a  bit  the  wiser,  fan  horn. 
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bim,  the  more  eagerty,  to  flutter  among  the  loodtj 
laughing  young  fellows  upon  the  walks^  like  ioyt 
girls  at  a  breaking-up. 

You  see,  my  dear,  what  a  trifliog  letter  J  ha?ewnt*LTia 
ten! — If  you  could  bear  such  stuff,  I  could  run  onftliic 
irolume;  relating  others*  follies  and  forgetting  my  owiif 
But  'tis  time  to  relieve  you. . » .  Lb 
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-He's  «  king  who  triumphs  free  from  law.  In 

Like  the  fierce  monarchs- who  the  deserts  awe ;  1 1| 

Whose  haughty  nod  the  tfembling  herds  obey. 
Nor  are  their  subjects  only,  but  their  prey."   BLACKnoii. 


Tas  administration  of  justne  in  France  is  so  condiMlied, 
that  the  innocent  can  be  condemned,  and  the  fuiltf 
acquitted,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  govenunentJ 
Among  the  crimes  which  at  present  attract  most  of 
their  attention,  b  that  which  la  termedfiiux;  and  whicb 
alone,  considering  all  the  cases  it  comprehends,  at  wdi 
as  the  mode  of  trial  adopted,  puts  a  great  propottionof 
the  Prenchnatiso  at  theentiredisposalof  tbegovemnient. 
The  offenders  are  cHled  faussaires;  evesy  species  of  fii^ 
sification,  from  coining  of  money  to  a  simple  error  iis 
an  account,  comes  under  the  denomination  ofjkux*  A 
commissary  general  of  the  army,  in  whose  accounts  s» 
error  of  four  $ou$  is  discovered,  may  be  tried  for  this 
offence.  The  accused  are  tried  without  a  juiy,  by.  judges 
of  the  special  tribunal;  and  if  they  happen  to  bt  ob-^ 
noxious  to  the  government,  we  may  guess  what,  in  tbs 
present  state  of  things^  is  likeljf  to  be  their  fate.    Tif^ 
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ils  oocasiooed  by  the  extensiTe  signification  giTen  to 

is  term  in  France,  are  almost  incredible.     A  poor 

Oman  lately  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  died 

^>  natural  death  on  his  bed,  and  acquitted,  had  been 

^^Uiged,  in  order  to  maintain  herself  during  a  six  months* 

^^mfinement  in  prbon,  to  put  her  watch  in  pledge. 

-^Vshamed  to  appear  under  her  own  name,  she  employed 

c>ne  of  her  neighbours  to  execute  this  commission^  un« 

^ler  a  feigned  one.    This  circumstance  appearing  upon 

lier  trial,  the  neighbour  who  had  put  the  watch  ttt 

pawn  under  an  assumed  name,  was  committed  to  prison 

in  order  to  be  tried  for  zfaux,  and  the  poor  woman' 

^ho  had  been  already  six  months  in  prison,  and  ac* 

quitted  on  the  original  charge,  was  recommitted  as  an 

accomplice. 

When  a  commissary,  having  demands  to  a  large 
•mopmt  against  the  government,  presents  his  accounts, 
the  slightest  error,  or  any  false  document,  of  which  be 
may  ha^e  been  innocent  or  ignorant,  being  fdund,  he  is 
broogbt  to  trial  before,  the  judges  of  the  special  tribniuiL 
His  being  found  guilty,  liquidates  all  his  demands  npoii 
govennnenti  and  in  that  case,  any  property  of  which 
he  may  be  possessed,  is  confiscated  to  pay  the  charges' 
of  the  prosecution;  which  charges  are  at  the  discretioQ 
of  the  judges;  and  these  judges  receive  a  stipend  of 
only  4000  livres  a  year  each  (less  than  2001.  steriing), 
with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  from  the  government ;  for 
which  reason  the  people  say  that  the  committee  revolm* 
Htrngre  was  instituted  by  the  government  of  Robespierre, 
peMcr  hattre  de  la  mormoie  (to  ccnn  money);  but  that  the 
tribunal  qpecial  has  been  instituted  by  the  government 
of  Buoiiapaurt6/>oftr/Mg^«0«  dettcs  (to  pay  their  debts). 
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Ae  aa  instance  of  the  ertraordinaiy  cbargefr  of  this  trU 
bunal,  \vc  may  cite  the  cause  of  Mr.  L.     Hie  was  coo* 
Ticted  of  TLfaux-,  which  was  only  an  error  o(  400\w» 
in  an  account  of  several  millions.     Reside  being  cod* 
demned  to  he  publicly  exposed^  and   to  work'  eight 
years  in  the  galleys,  the  expence  of  bift  process  amounted 
to  the  very  moderate  sum  of  iiufmy-fivc  thousand  Urm. 
....  A;  man  well  known  on  the  turf  in  Englandi 
whose  name  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recdlect,  was 
imprisoned  eithtr  in  the  Bicttre  or  St.  Pelagie  in  Barii» 
and  kept  for  a  long:  time  en  secret..  He  was  not  allowfii 
to  have  any  communication  with  biclmnlter>  wbodid  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him^  and  oould-  not  therefore' 
Mipply  him  with  rooney^  although  be  had  funds  fo» 
that  purpose  in  his  hands.  After  some  months,  howevefi. 
tbie  restriction  was  taken  off,  aod  he  wae  allowed,  to 
emerge  from  his  cM  and  bed  of  atraw.    He  then  re^ 
kieed  to  some  English  gsmtlemen^  witb  whom  he  hai 
sm  opportunity  of  converung,  that  his  imprtsonment 
arose  from  the  following  circumstances:— >A  French- 
msatr  of  some  fortune,  who  had  been  in  England,  took 
ar  fancy  to  a  horse  belonging  to  this  person :  he  said,  if 
he  would  deliver  the  horse  in  Parisy  he*  would;  agiee  to 
pay  the  price  of  ive  hundred  pounda-  for  him<.    The 
bargain  was  struck;  the  horse  arrired  in  I^ris;  the 
Frenchman  receded  fronv  his  bargain ;  the  Englishman 
got  angry >  and  fruitless  altercations  ensued.    Meet* 
ing  with  this  Frenchman  one  day,  coming  from  the  se^ 
cond  consul's,  after  dinner,  the  Knglbhmaft  again  ad«^ 
dressed  htm  with  remonstrances;  biit,  finding  these 
could  prodnce  no  efiect^was  proceedtBg  ta  use  aigu<* 
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ncnis  of  a  more  powerful  natute^  when  tiie'OtbertDdk 
o  his  .heekyand-soughl  refuge  in  Camiaaceicfr's: bouse. 
The  secaNd  x:otwi[  was  violently  offended.  Tkie 
Snglfsman  was 'next  day  arrested,  conveyed' to  ipnson, 
mmured  in  a  solitary  cell,  and  accommodated  with  a 
udwd  bed  of  straw 


THE  soldier's  onBAU. 

••  That  very  time  I  saw,  but  thou  couldstnoty 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed."  Suakspiari* 

Our  bugles  sung  truce>  for  the  night  cloud  had  lower'd^ 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky. 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground,  oyerpower*dj 
The  weary  to  §\e€^,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When,  repoetng  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw. 
By  the  wolf- scaring  faggot,  that  guarded  the  slaln^ 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  twice,  ere  the  codi  crew,  I  dreamt  it  agisin. 

Methought,  from  the  battle- field*s  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far  I  had  roam*d  on  a  desolate  track. 

Till  autumn  and  sunshine  arose  in  the  way. 

To  the  house  of  my  fathers,  that  welcom*d  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  traversM  so  oft 

In  life*s  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  wasyoungi 

I  heard  my  own  mountain -goats  bleating  aloft, 
•And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  cororceiugettvuv^^ 
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Then  pledged  we  the  wine  cnp,  and  fondly  I  fwore       Ik 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part;     lii 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o*er> 
And  my  wife  sobb*d  aloud^  in  her  falness  of  hnct. 


VANHM[00-TUEN>  OR  PARADISE  OF  TBN  TBOT78AKD. 

The  Chinese  Emperc^**  Puiit. 

*'  The  groves  ofEden,  Tanlsh*d  now  so  long, 
Liye^n  description,  and  look  green  in  song."        '  PorB» 

**  Now  nearer,  crowns  with  inclosure  green,         ^   - 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness;  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wildy 
Access  denied'  **        MntOH. 

.......  I  ACCOMPANIED  the  ministers  and  other  great 

colaos  of  the  court  to  a  pavilion  ptepared  for  ns,  from 
whence,  after  a  short  collation,  we  set  out  on*  horseback, 
to  view  this  wonderful  garden.  We  rode  about  three 
miles  through  a  very  beautiful  park,  kept  in  the  highest 
order,  and  much  resembling  the  approach  to  Luton  in 
Bedfordshilre;  the  grounds  gently  undulated  and  che- 
quered with  various  groups  of  well-contrasted  trees  in 
the  ofTskip.  As  we  moved  onward,  an  extennve  lake 
iippeared  beiote  \xs,  \Xxe  t;x\xenv\>a<&<%  ^1  Nfl\»s^  ««»nfid  to 


^Stay,  stay  with  us !— rest ! — thou  art  weary  and  womr 
(And  fain  was  their  war- broken  soldier  to  stay),         \\ 

But  sorrow  return  d  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 
And  the  voice  in  niy  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 
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diemselves  in  dtstance  and  obBcufity.    Were  wai 
m  large  and  magnificent  yatcht  ready  to  receive  us,  and 

-  m  number  of  smaller  ones  for  the  attendants^  elegantly  - 
^fitted  up  and  adorned  with  numberless  vanes,  pendants, 

'-  and  streamers;  the  shores  of  the  lake  have  all  the  va- 
^Visties  of  shape  which  the  fancy  of  a  painter  can  de- 
lineate, and  are  so  indented  with  bays,  or  broken  with 

*  projections,  that  almost  evety  stroke  of  the  oar  brought 

*  a  new  and  unexpectedobject  to  our  view.  Nor  are  islands 
.  ^vanting,  but  they  aresituated  only  where  they  should  be, 
^each  in  its  proper  place,  and  having  its  propeT'Character: 

-  one  marked  by  a  pagoda,  or  other  building;  one  quite 

-  destitute  of  ornament;  some  smooth  and  level;  some  steep 
and  uneven;  and  others  frowning  with  wood,  or  smiling 

•    with  culture.  Where  any  things  particularly  interesting 
were  to  be  seen,  we  disembarked,  from  time  to  time,  to 

*  Tisit  them,  and  I  dare  say  that,  in  the  course  of  our 

-  -voyage,  we  stopped  at  forty  or  fifty  different  palaces  or 

pavilions.    These  are  furnished  in  the  richest  manner 

-  with  pictures  of  the  emperor's  huntings  and  progresses,  - 
with  stupendous  vases  of  jasper  and  agate;  with  the 
finest  porcelain  and  japan,  and  with  every  kind  of 
European  toys  and  siTig-songs ;  spheres,  orreries,  clocks^ 
and  musical  automatons,  of  such  exquisite  workmanship, 

^ '  and  in  such  profusion,  that  our  presents  must  shrink 
from 'the  comparison,  and  hide  their  diminished  head$; 
and  yat  I  am  tbld,  that  the  fine  things  we  have  seen  are 
far  exceeded  by  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  apart* 
mentS'bf  the  ladies,  and  in  the  European  repository  at 
Yuen>-min*ynen.  In  every  one  of  the  pavilions  was  a 
•throne,  or  imperial  state,  and  a  eu-jou,  or  symbol  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  placed  at  one  side  of  it,  reseni- 
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bling  thtt  which  the  emperor  delivered  to  me  yest&iUy  I  ^ 
for  the  king. 

It  would  be  an  endl€ss  task  were  I  to  attempt  a  iii 
tail  of  all  the  wonders  of  this  charmii^  place.  Tbeie 
is  no  beauty  of  distribution^  no  feature  of  ameoitj,  do 
reach  of  fency  which  embellishes  our  pleuure  gronodi' 
in  England  that  is  not  to  be  found  here.  JiadjQu&a 
been  accessible  to  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  HamiHoo,  IK 
should  have  sworn  they  had  drawn  their  happiest  ideu  I , 
■from  the  rich  sources  which  I  have  tasted  this  dajikt,  I , 
in  the  course  o(  a  few  hours^  I  have  enjoyed  such  vicis«  I  ^ 
flitudes  of  rural  delight,  as  I  did  not  conceive. could- be 
felt  oat  of  £ngland>  being  at  different  moments  .ab- 
chanted  by  scenes  perfectly  similar  to  those  I  had  kaosa 
there,  to  the  magmficence  of  Stowe^  the  softer  beniitf 
«f  Woobnm,  and  the  fairy-land  of  Paipe'a  HilL 

One  thing  I  was  particularly  struck  .stdtfa,  I  satss 
the  happy  choice  of  situation  for  ornamental- bdWagk 
From  attention  to  this  circumstance  they  have.not  tke 
air  of  being  crowded  or  disproportioaed  3  they  never,  is- 
"trude  upon  the  eye;  but,  wherever  they  appear,. alvajfs 
ahow  themselves  to  advanta^,  and .  aid^  improve  ui 
enliven  the  prospect. 

In  many  places  the  lake  is  overspread  with  the  neon* 
phor,or  lotus ^(nelumbiufn), resembling  our  bvoad-leasad 
water-lily.  This  is  an  accompaniment,  which,  thoagb 
the  Chinese  are  passionately  fond  of  cultivating  it  la  ill 
their  pieces  of  water,  I  confess  I  do  not- much  admire* 
Artificial  rocks,  and  ponds  with  gold  and  silver  fish  Ut, 
perhaps,  too  often  introduced;  and  the  monstrous  per* 
celaui  figures  of  lions  and  tigers,  usually  plaoed  befoie 
the  paviliQiia,  ax^  ^^e»&>A%  Xa  ^  'l.^san^^aaoL  vfe^  l«t 
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these  are  trifles  of  no  great  moment;  and  I  am  asto* 
aished  that  now^  after  a  six  hours'  critical  survey  of 
these  gardens,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  any  thing  besides 
to  find  ^ult  with. ... 

. .  •  •  The  great  men  who  attended  us  two  days  since, 
in  OQX  visit  to  the  eastern  garden,  now  proposed  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  western,  which  forms'  a  strong  con- 
tnst  with  the  other,  and  exhibits  all  the  sublimer 
tauities  of  nature  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  part  which 
ive  saw  before  possesses  the  attractions  of  softness  and 
amenity.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  fbrest-soenes  in  the 
world;  wild,  woody,  mountainous,  and  rocky,  abound- 
ing with  stags  and  deer  of  different  species,  and  most 
of  the  other  beasts  of  the  chace,  not  dangerous  to  man. 
In  many  places  immense  woods,  chiefly  oaks,  pines, 
and  chesnuts,  grow  upon  almost  perpendicular  steeps; 
and  force  their  sturdy  roots  through  every  resistance  of 
surfiice  and  of  soil,  where  vegetation  would  seem  almost 
impossible.      These  woods   often  clamber  over  the 
loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  stony  hills;  or,  gatheritig  on  the 
skirts  of  them,  descend  with  a  rapid  sweep,  and  bury 
themselves  In  the  deepest  valleys.    There,  at  proper 
distances,  you  find  palaces,  banquetting  houses,  and 
monasteries,  (but  without  bronzes),  adapted  to  thesitua- 
tion  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place,  sometimes 
with  a  rivulet,  on  one  hand,  gently  stealing  through  the 
glade;  at  others  with  a  cataract  tumblpg  from  above^ 
raging  with  foam,  and  rebounding  with  a  thousand 
echoes  from  below,  or  silently  ingulphed  in  a  gloomy 
pool  or  yawning  chasm. 

The  roads  by  which  we  approached  these  romantic 
scenes  are  often  hewn  out  of  the  living;  rock«  ^siii  cj^^b^ 
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ducted  roimd  the  hilts  in  a  liiild  of  nigged  ttsSx-Sk, 
and  yet  no  accident  occurred  in  our  progress,  not  a  ftK 
step  disturbed  the  regularity  of  our  cavalcade,  thdaj^ 
the  horses  are  spirited,  and  all  of  them  unshod,  from 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  ground,  arid  the  varioas 
heights  to  which  we  ascended,  we  had  opportunities  of 
catching  many  magnificent  points  of  yiew  by  detached 
glances;  but,  after  wandering  for  several  hours,  (aod 
yet,  never  wearied  with  wandering,)  we  at  last  reachecl 
a  coverc-d  pavilion,  open  on  all  sides,  and  situated  on  a 
summit  so  elevated,  as  perfectly  to  command  the  wfaok 
surrounding  country  to  a  vast  extent.  The  radius  of 
the  horizon  I  should  suppose  to  be  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  the  central  spot  where  we  stood;  and  certainly 
so  rich,  so  various,  so  beautiful,  so  sublime  a  prospect 
my  eyes  had  never  beheld.  I  saw  every  thing  before 
me  as  on  an  illuminated  map;  palaces,  pagodas,  towns, 
villages,  farm-houses,  plains,  and  valleys,  watered  by  in* 
numerable  streams,  hills  waving  with  woods,  and  mea- 
dows covered  with  cattle  of  the  most  beautiful  marb 
and  colours.  All  seemed  to  be  nearly  at  my  feet,  an! 
that  a  step  would  convey  me  within  reach  of  them. 

I  observed  here  a  vast  number  of  what  yre  call,  in 
England,  sheet  cows ;  also  sheet  horses,  many  pyeballsi 
dappled,  mottled^  and  spotted^  the  latter  chiefly  straw- 
berry. From  hence  was  pointed  out  to  us,  by  tha  mini- 
ster, a  vast  inclosure  below,  which,  he  said,  was  ndt 
more  accessible  to  him  than  to  us;  being  never  entered 
but  by  the  emperor,  his  women,  or  his  eunuchs.  It  in* 
eludes  within  its  bounds,  though  on  a  smaller  scak> 
most  of  the  beauties  which  distinguish  the  eastern  and 
the  western  gatdetts,  ^Vas2c\  \Wi\fiw^  7&seidY  «^l  ^^ ' 
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ham  eweryihingl  ctn  learn^  h  ftlb  t^iy  »hort  ^  ^ 
MbcifVil  defljettptions  which  father  Attiret  «iid  Blr 
WiUiamCfannbers  have  mtruded  upon  us  as  reaKtiet: 
Bist,  wiAin  these  pritate  retreats^  various  eater- 
luuiieflts,  of  the  most  novel  and  expensive  natufe, 
are  propared  ^and  exhibited  by  the  eunuchs^  who  are 
fiBl^  mimeious  (peitiaps  some  thousands}  to  amuse  the 
emperor  and  his  ladies  I  have  no  doubt  ^  that  tiiey  ave 
ttfried  to  all  the  lengths  of  extravagance  and  improbs* 
bSf^,  thoM  gentlemen  have  mentioned^  I  verymucift 
tloestion^  as  from  every  enquiiy  I  have  Tnade  (and  I 
Itave  not  been  sparing  to  make  them)  I  have  by  no 
means  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  me  in  acceding  to^ 
tir  cenfinmng  the  accounts  which  they  have  given  us. 
~  If  any  place  in  England  can  -be  said^  in  any  respect^  to 
liave similar  features  to  the  western  park,  which!  have 
«een  this  day,  it  is  Lowther  Hall,  in  Westmordand^ 
which  (when  I  knew  it  many  years  ago),  from  the  ex« 
lent  of  prospect^  the  grand  surrounding  scenery,  the 
noble  situation,  the  diversity  of  surface,  the  extensive 
iroods,  and  command  of  water,  I  thought  'might  be 
tendered,  by  a  man  of  sense,  spirit,  and  taste,  the  finest 
toene  in  the  British  dominions. 


» •  •  .Whether  our  style  of  gardening  was  really  co» 
{Md'iitmi  the  Chinese,  or  ori^nated  with  ourselves,  t 
lesve  for  vanity  to  assert  and  idleness  to  discuss.  A 
t&oovery^wbich  b  theresult  of  good  sense  and  reflexion, 
lamy  equally  occur  to  ihe  most  distant  nations,  without 
^ttierfaorrowiag  from  the  other.    There  is  certamly 
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in  his  face^  haye^  neverthdess^  a  Torj  agreesMe  onm* 
tenance. 


(( 


FRENCH  aAVOIR-tXVRm* 

-  They  do  not  truly  live.— — Stiphiy. 


The  Savoir-yWre,  nf  vhich  im  here  gibe  imtm^m,  U  *at  tki 
Savoir«viTre  rfSt,  Jame$*s,ikevoluptu€nf^  astd^  epieun^hi^ 
that  which  comitU  in  the  kn&wing  how  to  live  where  othenwwU 
itarve, 

,  • . .  A  well-dressed  man,  of  noble  appearanoe,  wfae^ 
over  his  dish  of  bavaroise*,  talks  fluently^  tells  all  kifldi ' 
of  pleasant  anecdoti»^  and  jokes  with  great  ease  uA 
freedom^  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  Caff^  deCharttvqt 
And  how  does  he  live?— 'By  die  gale  of  bilk  paated  nf, 
which  every  nighty  when  all  others  are  aaleep>  he  leva 
down  from  the  cotmers  of  the  streeta^  andf  ca>r|l9 
them  to  the  pastry-cooks^  who  give  him  a  iev  mn 
for  his  trouble.  He  then  lays  himself  downquietfy  ea 
his  bundle  of  straw^  ia  some  gPtnUr  (garret)  aodsiespB 
s«under  than  many  a  Croesus. ... 

....  Another^  who  is  seea  every  day  at  the  Thail* 
leries  and  the  falais  Royal,  and  who,  by  his  denS}  might 
be  tc^en  for  an  ecclesiastic,  is  a  farmery  and  what  kind 
of  a  one  do  you  think?  He  farms  the  hair  pins  which 
are  loafc  in  the  Italian  theatre.  When  the  curtaia 
drops^  and  the  company  are  leaving  the  hpuse^  he  makas 

— -     * '    .  ■  .ji  ■ « ■■  I  . . .  g.  ■  1  ■  ■      ■  ■     ■_      ■  ■ .  ■  -» 

*  A  bavaroise  is  a  glass  of  milk  andicapillaire,  withorwith- 
'out  brandy  *|  a  dis7i  of  (oooroisc,  therefore,  is  nonsense. 
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his.  first  appe^r^nce  in  itj  aqdj  ^hlle  tbe  ll^hU,  are  e3^« 
t^lgalshiIlg,  he  goes  from  box  to  hox^  in  order  to  seaicd^ 
for  the  lost  pinsj  not  one  of  them  escapes  his  lynxeaQ 
^e^  let  it  lie  where  It  may^  and^  when  the  last  candle 
14  extinguished,  our  farmer  picks  up  his  last  pin,  and, 
with  tbe  hope  of  not  dying  the  next  morning  with  hun- 
ger, hastens  to  the  broker  to  sell  him  his  treasure*. . . . 
....  In  this  gallery  of  remarkable  persons,  a  stoic  of 
this  city,  known  under  the  name  of  SluatorTX  Oignons, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  is  a  real  Diogenes,  who 
denies  himself  every  thing,  even  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessaries. By  profession  he  is  a  porter  3  and  his  whole- 
property  consists  of  a  basket^  which  he  employs  during 
the  day  to  carry  any  thing  for  hire,  and  in  the  night 
makes  it  an  alcove,  under  which  he  sleeps  perfectly 
sound  on  the  bare  ground,  or  wherever  he  can.  For 
forty  years  he  has  carried  his  basket,  which  he  patches 
^rhen  necessary,  and  which  is  thus,  from  time  to  time, 
renewed,  as  the  human  body  is,  according  to  the  phy- 
sicians. Fourteen  onions  form  his  daily  nourishment,  to 
this  he  is  not  at  all  constrained  by  wantj  on  the  contrary^ 
he  gives  to  the  poor  who  ask  for  alms,  and  lends 
money  without  ever  demanding  it  back.  He  earns, 
daily,  from  three  to  four  livres,  and  by  these  means  cai| 
be  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  many  3  he  speaks  little^ 
but  viith  energy ;  he  is  acquainted  with  several  literati. 

Jj ,  the  chymist,  once  asked  him  if  he  was  happy, 

*'  I  believe  so/*  replied  the  philosopher.— ''  But  in  what 


♦  These  are  the  men  to  whom  the  title  of  Chevalien  d'ln^ 
dustrie  belongs :  In  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall  Introduce 
our  readers  to  characters  itill  more  exxtamd\xkUi« 
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ddCB  your  happiness  consist?**—^'  In  labour^  mty  inf 
want  of  care.''-— ^'  Add  also,  in  baieficence,  Ibf  I 
know  that  you  do  a  great  deal  of  good." — "  In  vrbA 
manner  ?"— **  You  give  to  the  poor." — *^  I  give  them  only 
my  superfluity."—"  Do  you  pray  also  to  €rod?"— **  I 
thank  him."—"  For  what?"—"  For  myself."— "  Yon 
are  not  afraid  of  death  ?"— "  Neither  of  death  nor  life.* 
— "  Do  you  ever  read?"—"  I  have  not  time."—"  But 
ate  you  not  sometimes  dull?" — ^  I  am  never  idle.**— 
"  Do  you  envy  any  one?*'—"  I  am  contented  with  my 
own  lot  ?" — f*  You  are  a  real  philosopher.*' — "  I  am  a 
man." — "  I  wish  to  have  you^  friendship." — "  All 
mankind  are  my  friends."—"  But  there  are  bad  men.** 
— '♦  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them."— This  modem 
Diogenes  disappeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,   and  many  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  existence*. 

....  A  mountebank  is  daily  to  be  seen  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve.  TYiiB  man,  with  his  aquiline  nose^  pretends  to 
speak  French  with  an  Italian  accent.  "  1  am  just  ar« 
rived  from  Naples,*'  says  he;  "I  have  heard  of  the 
good  people  of  Paris.  It  is  not  interest  that  brings  me 
hither :  no,  Grod  forbid !  it  is  only  the  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  great  nation,  and  the  good  people  of  Paris. 
Look  here,  gentlemen,  at  thb  invaluable  medicine: 
every  bottle  of  it  costs  me,  upon  my  honour^  six  livreh 
but  I  am  satisfied  if  I  can  admimster  relief  to  snfiering 
humanity.  I  ask  nothings— nothing  at  alh  I  give  away 
my  bottles— «yes^  yes^  I  give  them  away.-— 'How!  dees 


*  The  abotvsliisular.chtracten  are  delinetted  in 
I'ravds  •  — Kotitbtlt  \uli  ^\vea»>sAi  x\a  l<9\W«iS»^. 
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Hbodj  call  ?  Indeed  the  people  of  Pttrif  mre  better  than 
ley:  have  been  represented  to  me ;  they  are  too  prQiid» 
K>  generous^  they  will  have  nothing  gifen  them.  Well  I 
ot  to  offend  your  delicacy^  I  will  set  a  price  upon  it. 
istead  of  six  Uvres,  I  ask  only  nr  sous.  Buy!  buy! 
uyT*— And  behold  multitQ(ks  rush  forward  to  pur* 
Qase. 


THE  POOR  OLD  BLIND  WOMAV. 

«<  I  am  left  behind. 

To  drink  the  dregs  of  life,  by  fate  as sign'd» 
Beyond  the  goal  of  nature  I  baTe  gone. 
Dodder'd  with  age,  the  winter  of  num's  lifei 
The  gloomy  eye  of  endless  night." 

*'  Death  a  glad  relief. 

From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief.*' 

Drydin. 

I  CONSIDER  it  one  of  the  fairest  privileges  of  a 

3pular  author,  to  be  able,  occasionally,  by  a  seasonable 
ordy  to  draw  the  victims  of  misery  from  their  obscure 
{treats,  and  place  them  in  the  mild  beams  of  com* 
ission. 

£ntenng  the  parlour  of  the  post-house,  I  saw  an  old 
oman,  of  fourscore,  sitting  before  the  stove,  chewing 
ith  difficulty  a  piece  of  bread,  anS  drinking  a  glass  of 
ine;  by  her  side  lay  a  crutch.  In  her  youth  she  must 
vre  been  handsome,  her  countenance  was  still  pleasing, 
id  the  silent  grief  with  which  it  was  clouded  rendered 
sr  interesting  to  me.  I  asked  the  post-master*s  wife 
hether  ^he  was  her  mother  ?  ''  No  \ii<dMd>'  idci^  \^^^\^% 

R5 
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"  sht  iBzyerj  [>oor  blind woman^  who  U  obliged talhv 
on  charity,  and  who  calls  upon  us  occasionally!  wb«a 
we  do  for  her  what  we  can.'* 

'*  But  does  she  not  beg  ?*'  '^  No,  that  she  never  does; 
but  all  who  know  her  give  her  something."  I  aceostel 
the  old  woman:  ''  Have  you  been  long  Uind?"  '^A 
short  time  ago,  **said  she>  '*  I  could  still  perceive  a 
glimpse  of  light  5  but  now  this  b  vanished,  yet  /  camot 

dur 

Notwithstanding  the  concern  which  I  seemed  to  ex- 
press for  her,  she  would  not  beg.  This  moved  me: 
one  word  brought  on  another;  she  related  her  melan- 
choly story.  She  had  been  married  to  a  clergyman  in 
Hanover,  had  children,  and  lived  happily.  Then  came 
on  the  seven  years'  war,  with  poverty  and  distress  in 
its  train.  She  lost  her  all,  pined  in  want,  auid  yet  kept 
up  her  spirits.  She  beheld  her  children  eipire,  and 
supported  them  in  the  hour  of  dissolution.  At  last  ha 
husband  died  also;  a  long  illness  consumed  what  little 
property  she  had  left :  she  was  obliged  to  quit  her  place 
of  residence,  destitute  and  forlorn. 

She  was  advised  to  go  to  her  brother-in-law,  a  coun- 
sellor of  appeal  at  Darmstadt.  She  did  not  know  him 
personally,  and  report  proclaimed  him  a  strange  cha- 
racter. Urged,  however,  by  necessity,  she  ventured. 
Being- scantily  assisted  by  her  poor  relations,  "for," 
said  she,  "  none  of  them  had  any  thing  to  give,**  <be 
raised  barely  sufficient  for  her  travelling  ez|)ences,  and 
came  with  the  post  waggon  to  Darmstadt.  Ti«nibliflg» 
she  approached  her  brother -in-law*s  door.  A  servant 
received  her  with  considerable  embarrassment^  yet  showid 
her  into  a  good  xowi»  a^v^  Vycs:^^V^  her  wfysbm&^ 
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Ste  npiP^ined  alone  ser^r^l  bourse  but  no  brother-m- 
hw  made  his  appearance.  Toward?  nl^ht  the  girl 
brought  her  a  good  supper  >  but,  unable  to  eat  from 
grief  and  agitation,  she  continually  kept  asking  where 
her  brother-in-law  was.  *'  To-morrow,  to-morrow," 
said  the  maid,  who  perceived  her  uneasiness,  and  felt 
for  her;  "  first  take  a  good  night's  repose,  you  need  re- 
freshment ;'*  she  could  not  sleep.  In  the  morning  the 
servants  entered  her  chamber  in  tears,  announced  to 
her  the'  burial  of  her  relation  a  fortnight  before,  and 
hi$  having  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  considerable 
ffirt^n^  to  charital^le  and  beneficent  establishments. 
jjere  she  began  to  weep  bitterly j  "and  yet  /  cannol  dieT 
j^l[claimed  she. 

I  forget  how  she  came  to  this  part  of  the  country,  in 
^hich  she  has  been  starving  these  fifty  years,  and  can- 
i^ot  die.  For  a  long  time  she  received  support  from 
IJeidelbergj  but  for  the  last  eighteen  months  that  pit- 
tance has  been  stopped.  As  she  sits  still  without  beg- 
ging, her  pittiful  form  often  escapes  notice,  and  she 
gets  little.  She  is  somewhat  prolix  in  conversation,  but 
she  relates  her  narrative  in  correct  language,  and  with 
consistency  3  and  the  woman  of  education  may  be  im- 
miediately  distinguished.  She  accepts  presents  with 
)>lushing  modesty,  and  returns  cordial  thanks  without 
)^ing  abject.  Her  wish  to  die,  and  her  invocations  of 
death,  are  extremely  moving.  O  how  cheerfully  shall 
I  forgive  the  post-master,  for  having  left  his  horses  in 
fyp  field,  and  made  me  wait  longer  than  he  ought,  if 
this  brief  and  un ornamented  tale  furnish  an  opportunity 
tp  men  of  feeling,  whether  travellers  or  not,  of  afford- 
ffljf  r/eliff  t,o  Jhe  poor  blin^  Wp^j^n !    fih^  ^yill  not  long 
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but  doftf  not  dare  to  set  religion^  Uw,  aod  humanl^i  g 
ckfianqe. 

I  must  again  urge  you  to  consider  the  unequal  at^ki^ 
for,  what  offence  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  t^ 
sudden  loss  of  life? — wretchedness  to  your  surnTiog 
family  and  friends— and«  probably,  as  I  have  s^  be* 
fore,  and  for.  any  thing  you  can  tcnow  to  the  contriij^ 
futyfe  Copdexnnatioi^  from  an  ofiende4  Grod. ... 


THE  CONJUGAL  HAPPINESS  OF  A  FOBT. 

*'  Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  s^'eets ! 

Here  Love  his  gnllen  shafts  employs;  here  lishti 

His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  bis  putpU  wings : 

^e rei^s  and  revels. "      Casts* 

The  reader  of  tnste  vili  not  wish  thut  Mrs.  KlopsUcVs  l€U€r$,wkiA 

follow,  had  ht€»  pvt  into  better  Engitsh :  they  pofirtrag,mtk*^ 

nfitt  €li4earing  and  ingenuoHS  siinplicity,her  ardent  Ifistjor  tit 

Poet,  as  tceii  as  the  rare  domtstic  felicity  thfy  tr\}oycd  in  t^< 

union  of  their  hearts, 

Haifiburgf  March  14}  17^8* 
....  Yoi^  will  know  all  what  concerns  me,     Love^  dear 
Sir,  is  all  what  me  concerns !  and  loye  shall  be  all  what 
I  will  tell  y.ou  in  this  letter. 

In  one  happy  night  I  read  my  husband's  poem^  the 
Messiah.  I  was  extremely  touched  with  it.  The  next 
day  I  asked  one  of  his  fri^ends,  who  was  the  author  of 
^his  poem;  An/1  thi^  was  the  first  time  I  heard  KJop- 
stock's  oaoie.  I  believe  I  fell  immediately  in  love  with 
i^im.    At  the  leai't^  my  thoughts  were  ever  witl^  him 
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if  kit  ehiMCter*    B«t  I  hadiiohop«iff«r  toN«liini« 
^Jua  quUft  unexpectedly  I  heard  that  I  should  piai 
ikfoogh  Hamburg.    I  wrote  immediately  to  the  same 
jrimd,  for  procuring  by  hb  means  that  I  might  see  the 
tMllior  of  the  Messiah^  when  in  Hamburg.    He  toM 
Una  that  a  certain  girl  at  Hamburg  wished  to  see  hini# 
tacl«  ioT  all  recommendatbn,  showed  him  some  letterij 
iR  which  I  made  bold  to  criticise  Klopstock's  versca* 
Klopstock  canur,  and  came  to  me.   I  must  confess^  that 
ao  greatly  pneposaet sed  of  his  qualities^  I  never  thought 
him  the  amiable  youth  whom  I  found  him.  This  madt 
its  effect.     After  having  wten  him  two  honn^  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  evening  in  a  company,  which  never 
hid  heen  so  wearisome  to  me.    I  could  not  speak,  I 
eevld  not  play )  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Kiopstock* 
I  saw  him  the  next  day^  and  the  following,  and  we  were 
aeritfusly  friends.     But  the  fourth  day  be  departed.    It 
was  a  strong  hour  the  hour  of  his  departure !  He  wrote 
fpon  af^er,  and  from  that  time  our  correspondence  be- 
gan to  be  a  very  diligent  one.    I  sincerely  believed  mf 
love  to  be  friendship.     I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  no-  . 
thing  but  Klopstock,  and  showed  his  letters.    They 
rallied  at  me,  and  said  I  was  in  love*    I  rallied  them 
again,  and  said  -that  they  must  have  a  very  friendship- 
less  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as 
well  as  to  a  woman.    Thus  It  continued  eight  months, 
in  which  time  my  friends  found  as  much  love  tn  Klop- 
•tock*s  letters  as  in  me.    I  perceived  it  likewise,  but  I 
would  not  believe  it.  At  the  last  Kllopstock  said  plainly 
that  he  loved  3  and  I  startled  as  for  a  wrong  thing.     I 
answered,  that  it  was  not  love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was 
that  I  felt  for  him  3  we  had  not  seen  one  anQthet  e.^Q>^^ 


to  lore  (as  if  lore  must  have  more  time  than  frindstip!) 
This  was  sincerely  my  meaning,  and  I  had  this-meaiuDg 
tiil  Klopitock  came  again  to  Hamburg.     This  he  did  a 
year  after  we  had  seen  one  another  for  the  first  tiiuSi    ., 
We  8aw>  we  were  friends^  we  loved,  and  we  believed 
that  we  loved)  and  a  short  time  after  I  could  even  tdl 
Klopstock  that  I  loved.     But  we  were  obliged  to  paii 
again,  and  wait  two  years  for  our  wedding.    My  mo* 
ther  would  not,  let  me  marry  a  stranger.    I  conld 
marry  then  without  her  consentment,  as  by  the  deatk 
of  my  father  my  fortune  depended  not  on  her;  hnt    1 
this  was  an  horrible  idea  for  me;  and  thank  Heaven 
that  I  have  prevailed  by  prayersi   At  this  time  knowing    | 
Klopstock,  she  loves  him  as  her  lifely  son,  and  thanks 
God  that  she  has  not  persisted.    We  married,  and  I  am 
the  happiest  wife  in  the  world.     In  some  few  months 
it  will  be  four  years  that  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I  dote 
upon  Klopstock  as  if  he  was  my  bridegixx)m. 

If  you  knew  my  husband,  you  would  not  wonder.  If 
you  knew  his  poem,  I  could  describe  him  very  briefly,  in 
saying  he  is  in  all  respects  what  he  is  as  a  poet.    This 

I  can  say  with  all  wifely  modesty but  I  dare  not  to 

speak  of  my  husband}  I  am  all  rapture  when  I  do  it 
And  happy  as  I  am  in  love,  so  happy  am  J  in  friendship, 
in  my  mother,  two  eldest  sisters,  and  five  other  women. 
How  rich  I  am ! 

Sir,  you  have  willed  that  I  should  speak  of  myself, 
but  I  fear  I  have  done  it  too  much.  Yet  you  see  how 
it  interests  me.  • .  • 


vrr 

Hamburg,  May  6,  I75t. 
.  •  •  ;Mt  heart  is  very  able  to  esteem  the  fkvour^  that 
^Ou,  my  deat  Sir,  in  your  venerable  age,  are  so  conde- 
scending good,  to  answer  so  soon  the  letters  of  an  un- 
known young  woman,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  a 
heart  fall  of  friendship— and  of  all  those  sentiments 
which  a  reasonable  soul  must  feel  for  you.  Sir,  though 
St  so  many  miles  of  distance.  It  is  a  great  joyful  thought, 
that  friendship  can  extend  herself  so  far,  and  that  friend- 
ship has  no  need  of  seeing,  though  this  seeing  would  be 
celestial  joy  to  hearts  like  ours  (shall  I  be  so  proud  as 
to  »y  ours!)  and  what  will  it  be,  when  so  many  real 
good  souls,  knowing  or  not  knowing  in  this  world,  will 
see  another  in  the  future,  and  be  tlien  friends! 

It  will  be  a  delightful  occupation  for  me,  to  makt 
yoii  more  acquainted  with  my. husband's  poem.  No* 
body  can  do  it  better  than  I,  being  the  person  who 
knows  the  most  of  that  which  is  not  yet  published; 
being  always  present  at  the  birth  of  the  young  verses, 
which  being  always  by  fragments  here  and  there,  of  a 
subject  of  which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled.  He  haf 
many  great  fragments  of  the  whole  work  ready.  You 
may  think  that  persons  who  love  as  we,  have  no  need 
of  two  chambers  3  we  are  always  in  the  same.  I,  with 
my  little  work,  still,  still,  only  regarding  my  husband's 
sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable  at  that  time,  with  tean 
of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of  the  subject.  My 
husband  reading  me  his  young  verses  and  suffering  my 
criticisms.  Ten  books  are  published,  which  I  think 
probably  the  middle  of  the  whole.  I  will,  as  soon  as  I 
can,  translate  you  the  arguments  of  these  ten  books, 
and  what  besides  I  think  of  them.    The  Necs^ik  ^  \!cl^ 
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poem  are  without  rhymea^  and  are  hexameters^  which 
sQrt  of  verses  my  husband  has  been  the  first  t^  Uitro- 
duce  in  our  language  j  we  being  still  closely  att^chd 
to  rhymes  and  iambics.  • . . 

I  am  very  glad.  Sir,  that  you  will  take  m| 

English  as  it  is.  I  knew  very  well  that  it  may.  QOt 
always  be  English,  but  I  thought  for  you  it  was  iatd* 
Ijgible :  my  husband  asked,  as  I  was  writing  my  first 
letter,  if  I  would  not  write  French.  No,  said  I,  I  will  qot 
write  in  that  pretty  hvkt/ude  language  to  Mr.  Ricbard: 
son,  (though  so  polite,  so  cultivated,  and  no  longerfad^ 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Bossuet).  As  far  as  I  know,  neitb^ 
we,  nor  you,  nor  the  Italians  have  the  ^iordfade^  How  I 
have  the  French  found  this  characteristiq  word  for  tbei( 
nation  ?  Our  German  tongue,  which  only  begins  to  be 
cultivated,  has  much  more  conformity  with  theEnj^ 
than  the  French. 

I  wish.  Sir,  I  could  fulfil  your  request  of  bringing 
yoii  acquainted  with  so  many  good  people  as  you  think  | 
of.  Though  I  love  my  friends  dearly  3  and  thou(;l| 
they  are  good,  J  have,  however,  much  to  pardop,  ezcep^ 
in  the  single  Klopstock  alone.  Hjb  is  good,  really  goo^ 
good  at  the  bottom  in  all  his  actions,  in  all  the  folding^ 
of  his  heart.  I  know  him  3  and  sometimes  I  thipl^  if 
we  kne^Y  others  in  the  same  manner,  the  better  mf 
should  find  them.  For  it  may  be  that  an  action  di9^ 
pleases  us  which  would  please  us,  if  we  knew  it9  true 
aim  and  whole  extent.  No  one  of  my  friends  is  so  happn 
as  I  am;  but  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  many  as  I 
did.  They  have  married— as  people  marry;  and  thej 
are  happy,  as  people  are  happy. .  •• 
.  How  \avL^  a,  VeXUt  v&  \}2l\&  a^nl  hot  ^  can  wtitQ  ^ 
short  otvea  \.o  ^*cax. 


• « • 
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Hamburg,  August  26, 1758. 
» •  •  •  Hatk  not  you  gaessed  that  I^  summing  up  all  my 
happinesses^  and  not  speaking  of  children^  had  none? 
Yes,  Sir,  this  has  been  my  only  wish  ungratified  for 
four  years.  I  have  been,  more  than  once,  unhappy  with 
disappointments:  but  yet,  thanks  to  God!  I  am  in  full 
faop€8  to  be  mother  in  the  month  of  November. 

• ...  I  am  still  in  Hamburg,  for  properly  we  dwell  in 
Copenhagen.  I  not  being  able  to  travel,  my  husband 
liaa  been  obliged  to  make  a  little  voyage  alone  to  Co>* 
penhagen.     He  is  yet  absent-*^  cloud  .over  my  happi- 

31686!   But  he  will  soon  return But  what  does  that 

help  ?  he  is  equally  absent !  We  write  to  each  other 
every  post. .  .But  whdt  are  letters  to  presence  P-^But  I 
inll  speak  no  more  of  this  cloudy  I  will  only  tell  my 
kappiness !  But  I  cannot  tell  how  I  rejoice!  A  son  of 
my  dear  Klopstock !  Oh,  when  shall  I  have  him ! — It 
is  kmg  since  that  I  have  made  the  remark  that  geniuses 
Ab  not  engender  geniuses.  But  a  daughter  or  a  son, 
9nly  w|th  a  good  heart,  without  genius,  I  yfiH  neverthe* 
)M>^o  dearly. .. . 

.  «...  You  will  think  that  I  shall  be  not  a  mother  only, 
hlia  Bur«»al80)  though  the  latter  (thank  God  1  that 
Ihe  former  is  not  so  too)  is  quite  against  fashion  and 
good  breeding,  and  though  nobody  can  think  it  possibie 
to  be  always  with  the  child  at  hornet. 


*  Mrs.  Klopstock  is  buried  ne^^t  Hamburg,  and  vi  epitaph 
in  yerse,  of  twenty  lines,  composed  by  her  husband,  is  inscribed 
0|i  h#r  tomb.  Mr.  Klopstock  never  married  ^gain*  till,  in  hi^ 
(Ad  9^9  a  few  y^ars  before  bis  death,  he  h^d  the  ceremony  per* 
ftraied  between  himself  uid  a  kinswomuii  who  Ux^^v\il\\rak^ 


FOR  THE  FLOWERS  OF  LITERATUBE: 
Original  Poeti-y, 

CONTINUATION  OF  C0LLIN*8  '^  ODE  TO  EV£HIKG*." 

"  The  mind  untuned  for  joy  !** 

Ami,  even  Woe,  thy  pensive  *'  influence,  owns/* 
Mixt  with  the  rippling  of  the  oozing  cave} 

While  from  the  threat*ning  rock " 

The  bodkig  raven  croaks: 


he 


I 


^ 


Or^  when  the  maniac  hears  the  owls*  dire  shritk,  I  ^ 

The  fragrance  of  the  vale  and  faliy  tones^  i 

Ah,  solemn  maid !  in  vain  1 

Thy  hushing  zephyrs  bear. 


in  order  to  entitle  her,  is  kis  vridow,  to  the  pensions  he  cnjojcd 
from  difierent  courts :  --—  Klopstock  died  on  the  aStb  of  M&rcbr 
1803.  ""^he  remains  of  this  sublime  poet  were  solemnly  in- 
terred at  Ottensen,  a  village  adjoining  Altona,  in  the  grave  of 
his  first-wife,  who  had  beenburied  there  thirty  years  sgo.  TM 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh^  and  many  of 
the  foreign  ministers  and  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  that* 
cit)v  a  selection  of  sacred  music  taken  ffom  the  poet's  own 
works,,  and  composed  by  the  greatest  mastersr  was.  pec/bnaed 
on  the  occasion,  the  vocal  parts  entirely  executed  by  upwanU 
of  eighty  young  Jadies  of  the  first  families  of  Hamburgh  and  Al- 
tona. Innumerable  crowds  of  spectators  showed  the  interest 
they  took  in  this  last  tribute  to  this  most  distinguished  oma«  ! 
ment  of  their  country.  The  weather  was  highly  favourable, 
and  the  sun,  which  the  deceased  had  sung  in  immortal  straifls, 
shone  serene  and  cheerful  on  his  coffin. 

*  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  pathetic  cflRt* 
sions  by  Mr.  Thomas  White,  master  of  the  mathematical  school   1 
at  Dumfries,  whose  Martial  Odes*  Ac.  graced  several  pagsisl^i 
•ur  last  voVatofi. 


• 
Bave  Tisionfl  drear,  what  marks  the  unattunVl, 
When  village  bells  proclaim  the  dying  hour^ 

Be  it  when  winter  howls^ 

Or  summer's  tribes  buzz  round ; 

"Nor  aught,  grave  Eve !  avail  thy  soften'd  scenes. 
If  Melancholy  shall  perchance  bear  sway^ 

The  heart  thy  coming  hails. 

And  deepens  still  its  woe : 

While  on  the  sunken  tomb  and  lettered  floor, 
Still  shifting  yew-shades  trembling  melt  in  gloom. 

As  o*er  the  moon  the  breeze 

Drifts  wild  the  sable  clouds  ^ 

And  from  the  ruin'd  aisle  and  yawning  vault. 
The  varjring  voice  of  horror  whispering  creeps. 

Oft  as  the  neighboring  grove 

With  awful  rustling  waves : 

Or,  on  the  promontory's  shaggy  verge. 
Hung  o'er  the  ceaseless  boiling  pool  below. 

While  from  the  beetling  diflf 

Collected  torrents  pouT-i 

If  hideous  spectre  glare,  and  paly  gleams 
•Flash  round  and  frequent  on  the  frenzied  eye ! 

Lost  are  thy  charms,  O  Eve ! 

Upon  the  maddening  soul. 

Yet,  *'  gentle  Evening  mild !"  sweet  Is  thy  power, 
*  When  peace  and  feeling  meetj  thy^sombrous  lounds 
In  cooling  breezes  borne. 
With  all  thy  soothing  traitt* 


Oir  ▲  FARTIIDOE  THAT  LOfT  A  WOt^,  ^f*lLI 
tITTIVO  OW  MEK  S04S>  ET  XBB  ICTTrtU 

Sm  Who  dieer'd  die  wtving  n«ub» 

Still  at  soleinii  eve's  Rtiini, 
Now  in  deepest  sorrow  bleeis^ 
Wounded  and  f  orionu 

Htrk^  the  faeand  the  xyihe  «ifaiK%« 

In  immingled  terrors  lost; 

Yet  afiection  darVl  each  chsiioe> 

Fearless  of  the  wocBt. 


upon  thy  piedost  store 
Sat*st  thon^  bapless  l^d !  m}peaoti 
Bleas'd^  thy  chirring  lilate  before; 
Joys  how  soon  to  cease! 

Now,  alas!  the  passiug  radi* 

Is  idone,  at  evening,  heard  i 
Save,  at  times,  the  sighoig  gale, 
0*er  the  neighboring  0ward>  * 

Waft  thfe  mournful  note  of  -^roe. 

To  the  fortunate  and  gay» 
While  the  pardnts*  sorrows  flow 
On  in  hopeless  lay. 
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•  The  meadiHVi>f«i)/ortdftMMk. 


fJ^TCT  more,  on  Dining  ^Mftg, 

Shah  thou  t^idi  thy  p^rty<er  rift; 
Yet  hhn  love  !^all  oftdh  Uiiftg 
To  thy  loiigtag  eycB, 

^r6m  the  r6am1ng  fdwlePs  vteW, 
May  ye  e*er  remain  dbnceal*d  5 
ICIay  no  futirre  ills  rene'(»^ 

Sorrows  that  are  heklM,  T.  W. 


WRETS,  SEEN  rw  A  THTCKliT  Af  Tfffe  C<^MBNCE< 
£NT  OF  THE  FIRST  FALL  OF  SNOW  IN  1802. 

Leaf,  whirling  after  leaf,  descends. 

And  softly  talis  the  early  snow; 
llie  wren  the  sprinkled  hedge  defends. 

She  hops  among  the  moss  below* 

All^  silent,  wait  on  dying  day. 

As  noiseless  wheels  the  fleecy  ^hOWtff; 

Unless  some  tenant  of  the  spray 

Should  fluttering  seek  a  warmer  ^boWer. 

Erewhile  unveil'd  her  table  lay. 

And  food,  each  flight  of  pleasure  gave; 

IBut,  when  the  gusts  of  winter  play. 
Where  shall  she  food  and  shelter  have? 

¥^aps  by  cold  Ind  want  oppress*^. 

Or  victim  to  the  wisalel  fell. 
Her  slender  frame  shall  sink  toYeH, 
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Shall  Spring  revive  her  drooping  form;  Ujat 

Yet  h«r  her  warUe  in  the  thorn?  i*M 

Myself,  when  sleeps  each  angqr  storm,  \ 

Be  chann*d  agun  at  early  mom?  I  ^ 

Though  soon  drear  Winter's  winds  shall  ilog^     1  ^ 

And  rudely  shake  the  leafless  tree; 
Yet  Spring  the  silent  hours  shall  hring-*  I  ^ 

Perchance  to  cheer  the  wren  and  me!    T.W. 


A  TILLAGE  CIACULATINV  LIBRARY. 

"  These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are  generally  the 
men  who  are  to  teach  others.'*        Sp£Ctato«. 

Setntry,  —  A  house  neatly  fitted  up  in  the  modem  cottage 
style ;  a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  scene  and  one  on  each  side: 
•▼er  the  centre,  the  words  **  Circulating  Library,"  in  larje 
letters;  on  one  side,  **  The  Reading  Room,'*' on  theoppo* 

-    site  "Academy." 

....  So^  flo— in  times  like  these  it  requires  every  man 
•f  business  to  be  as  watchful  as  Cerberus,  in  ord^  to 
obtain  a  decent  livelihood — and,  egad^  if  I  hadn't,  like 
Cerberus,  a  triple  head,  I  should  never  have  managed 
to  become,  at  once,  the  su'perintendant  of  three  literaiy 
departments,  [looking  round']  "  Academy/'  *'  Libraiy/ 
and  '*  Reading  Room^**-— by  which  means  I  draw  the 
whole  village  to  my  interest;  the  women  read  vaj 
novels,  the  men  my  newspapers,  and  the  children  ooms 
to  school.  To  be  sure,  the  news* room  is  a  little  too 
close  to  the  academy,  for^my  customers  can't  read  for 
the  chatlerlni^  of  the  boys^  and  the  scholars  can*t  stndf 
for  tbe  quandft  ol  >^^  u^n^'^w^x  V^S!S%^ana.^  ^^i^ 
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^hUe  they  damn  tbe  Times,  and  npset  the  Globe,  are  all 
ready  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  the  British  Press, 

Enter  Dickt. 

Well,  Dicky>  you  have  carried  out  the  books? 

/>icfy.— Ye8,  Sir;  here  is  the  list  of  what's  deli- 
vered and  what  is  wanting. 

Trian  — Oh^  let's  see  [reads]  ''  Counsellor  Crab 
wants  Liberal  Opinions**  — -  Tm  sorry  for  that«  for  it's 
not  at  home.  ''  The  taylor*s  wife  has  bad  Mysterious 
Warnings,  and  tbe  apothecary's  journeyman^  Pills  to 
purge  Melancholy y  Now  you  must  take  Tales  qf  Ter^ 
TOT  to  the  widow  Tremor— il/ore  Gltosts  to  tbe  sexton's 
daughter,  tbe  Curse  qf  Sentiment  to  tbe  butcher,  Melt* 
ing  Moments  to  the  tallow  chandler,  and  Old  Sick  to 
tbe  attorney  *• 

Dicfy.—Yes,  Sir;  he!  be!  be!  Pll  take  the  attor- 
ney to  Old  Nick. 

TrMtit.-— No,  no,  there  Ml  be  no  necessity  for  that. 
Gret  along,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.  [Exit  Dicky. 

No  business  stirring  to-day — library  rather  flat—- 
no  post  from  London  to  bring  the  papers,  and  the 
boys  half  a  holiday.  Bless  me !  here's  a  trump  card— 
a  fine  high  phaeton  and  four  by  boD^urs— -the  gentle- 
man alights  too — This  way.  Sir— Library,  or  reading 
room — ■  newspapers,  or  novels;  or  would  you  please  to 
rest  here  in  the  hall.  Sir? 

Bows  in  Sir  Harr)  Pointer,  who  flings  himseff  into  an 
arm^ckair^ 

Sir  Hurry. -^  Any  where  to  recover  breath.     I  drove 

•  We  are  surprised  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  author  to 
make  up  the  climax  by  sending  the  **  FLower$  of  liccratuTt.''  Vk 
Mr.  Sweethrier,  tbe  gardener. 
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the  last  sixteen  miles  to  a  nicety,  rather  within  tine  \ff  I 
your  clocks— saw  this  was  a  sort  of  a  honse  where ose  i 
might  learn  the  news,  fo  stept  in  for  a  momeot. 
You're  rather  snug  here,  my  man. 

Trian. — ^Very,  Sir — seminary,  library,  and  ontorj, 
conducted  upon  the  best  principles  of  desk,  rottraO} 
and  catalogue,  and  excellently  governed  by  ferub,  him* 
mer,  and  terms  of  subscription. 

Sir  //arfy.— You're  an  odd  fellow;  for  you  seem  to 
do  ever)'  thing  by  the  Rule  qf  'llvree, 

Tri/ifi.'^My  practice  exactly,  Sir — Built  the  whol^of 
this  mansion  upon  the  plan  of  Dircci  Pn^wiUm;  for, 
says  1— 'if  the  reading  room  givt  me  half  as  much  si  the 
book^shop,  what  will  the  school-room  do? 

Sir  //tfrry.— How  the  devil  should  I  know? 

Triaii.— Pardon  me-*I  mean  what  will  the  academy 
produce? 

Sir  Hanyj-^Vleuty  of  blockheads^  no  doubt,  wbile 
you  are  schoolmaster. 

Trian, — Ha!  ha!  facetious  in  the  extreme.  I  wish 
we  had  the  honour  of  your  company,  some  evening  io 
the  debating  club. 

Sir  Hany,"-^  Perhaps  yon  may.  I 've  some  thougbtf 
of  getting  settled  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Trian. — That's  lucky-* If  yon  visit  our  dub,  a  mio 
of  your  wit  would  be  knocked  down  for  a  speech  every 
five  minutes. 
Sir  Harry. — ^That  's  one  way  of  getting  settled  Jiowef^- 

Trian. —  [^Looking  oif/.]  Dear  me  !  dear  me!  vb^^ 
an  accident !  and  nobody  offers  to  lend  the  least  u^ 
ance— there  they  go— and  there  goes  William— and 
there  g9Q&*fiic^iuxe  C\v9Lt^«&»  ^gj^^s^*^ — he  -has  taxtnA 
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i  honei— they're  coining  back,  and^  now,  he  has 
ed  the  lady!— I'm  glad  he  has  saved  the  lady!— 
1,  how  happy  her  brother  will  be!  I  hope  Mr. 
arles  will— yes— here  they  come:  Dick!  run  to 
i  apothecary's  for  some  sal  volatile. — Deborah,  bring 
jjitM  of  water  directly— -This  way.  Sir— 1*11  assist 
a.  {^Place$  a  chair.']  Bless  me!  why  don't  some- 
iy  do  something!  I  nerer  saw  such  people  in  all  my 


'cpers  about,  doing  nothing.    Charles  and  William 

bring  in  Sophia  Pointer,  insensible,  and  place  her  in  the 

cJuiir.    Deborah  eniers  with  a  glass  qfvmter,  and  as* 

sists  to  recover  her."] 

dar/ef  .—-Thank  Hearen !  she  has  received  no  hurt 

•the  fright  alone  has  overcome  her. 

iSophia.  [^Rtcooering.]     Was  my  brother  hurt? 

CAories*- No,  madam,  he  was  not  in  the  phacSton. 

^Aia.— -True— I  remember  now— Oh,  Sir !  who- 

er  you  are,  what  can  make  amends  for  the  service 

(uhave  done  me? 

Cftorlet.— -Your  quick  recovery  will  overpay  me. 

Sophta^^-^ThsX  glass  of  water  has  revived  me. 

TrNMi.— -[to  Sophia,]  Wou'd  you  do  me  the  fafour 

walk  into  a  room  less  public.    Mr.  Charles  ^11 
ve-the  honour  to  escort  you.    The  carriage  will  soon 

he  here^  ma'am. 
Sophia^^^hnd  my  brother— 
CAar/et.-— I'll  seek  him  this  instant. 
Irioii.— Better  let  me  do  that-— he's  hardly,  ma'am 
.Deborah^  show  the  reading*room— -that  way,  ma- 
in.    \ExU  Sophia,  led  by  Charles.]— A  most  delec- 
de  young  lady^  sure  enough !  Now  \£  ^«  ^Nvi<^  ^^& 
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into  itB  altquot  parts-^we  mzy  find  ifa 
fourthi  of  two-tUtha  of  the  people  who  di 
phaetons  ought  to— 

Be-enttr  Sir  Haert. 

^  //isny.—- Well— come — to  far  all*!  w 
order*d  *em  all  to  be  bled}  and  if  they  catdi 
from  the  excessive  heat  end  exertion,  wh* 
Where's  my  sister? 

Trian. — In  .the  next  room.  Sic,  wth  «  yo 
tleman,  who  has  probably  preserved  iier 
white  neck  from  a  vulgar  fraction. 

Sir  Hany,'^Bliea»  me!  I  had  forgot  .hinir- 
he  wu  very  kind,  for  his  own- horse  has  slipt.l 
der;  but  I  saw  him  taken  %care  o^  as  wiall  aa 
Who  is  the  jMmag  man*? 

Trimi4     Son  to  a  rich  merchant. 

Sir  An3f.— Oh!  which  way  did  yon  say? 

rruni.-*This  way.  Sir.— Your  horMs  an 
Ihen? 

Sir  flisi'iy.— No;  nor  I  wou'dn't  have  had 
for  half  my  estate.    I  have  ftwir  sets  comple 
as  I  never  cross  a  horse  that  can*t  drink  out 
of  his  own  winning,  'tvrould  puzzle  even  yen 
master's  art  of  calculation  to  .put  n  proper 


rrum.— Youll  pardon  me  there.  Sir:  for,  t 
to  the  well*known  progsession  df  arithmeti 
were  only  to  ask  a  fartiiing  for  the  Erst  hora 
penny  for  the  second,  and  so  double  it  till  yoi 
<be  twentieth,  you  might  «even  take  in  the 
ones. 
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Sir  //arr^.— -Fsha!  you're  as  ignorant  as  if  yon  had 
tiever  seen. a  stable  in  all  3rour  life.  [^Exii  into  the  school'^ 
rvam,  and  instaruly  returns.']  Why,  connds^  I  Ve  made 
a  mistake,  and  got  into  the  school-room.  IGoes  into 
the  reading-room,'] 

Trian, — Now,  in  my  opinion,  you  made  a  greater 
mistake  in  coming  oat  of  it,  before  you  had  finished 
your  education. 

Enter  a  Servant  m  a  rich  Uoety. 

Sierroiir.—Be  so  good  as  say»  Lord  and  Lady  Rigid 
are  in  the  village,  and,  having  heard  of  the  accidnt^ 
will  call^n  a  few  minutes,  to  wait  on  the  lady  home. 

TKem.— Lord  and  Lady  Rigid!  dear  me,  1  shall 
Ifave  ny  house  full  of  elegKnt  company!  Hcre*ll  be 
another  bustle!  Here,  Deborah!  tdl  Lofd  Rigid*— 
no,  I  mean,  tell  Dicky— no— 1*11  tell  hkn  nysdf^— 
His  lordship's  name  would  cut  a  pretty  figm  at  the 
top  of  the  subscription  book— and  if  I  can  but  muster 
up  courage  to  ask— or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Charles  wou'd 
ilk  him,  or— I  could  make  one  of  the  boys  write  • 
s  letter,  or—  ^^  ^»"^ 

£iterSiA  Ha&ay,  Cha&lbs,  tmd  SopHXA^yi'OM  iJle. 

rea^ng'Toom^ 

'  Sir  Hany^  I  beg  pardon  for  not  knowing  your 
tilb  Moner}  but  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Rigid'e 
•ervant  has  been  here,  to  say  that  his  lordriiip  and  her 
bdyship  will  wait  on  your  sister  immediately. 
-  Sir  /fdny.— That's  lucky!  his  lordship^  said  be 
diou'd  drive  this  way. 
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Enter  Lobd  and  Ladt  Rigid. 

Sophia.'^My  dear  Lady  Rigid,  thU  is  attention  in- 
deed; but  for  the  gallantry  of  this  gentleman,  and  the 
intrepidit}'  of  his  servant,  we  had  never  met  again  in    1 
this  world. 

Lady  Rigid.'^l  congratulate  you  ttncerely  on  your 
fortunate  escape. 

Zfird  Bitrid.'^Comc,  ladies— -good   morning,  Sir. 

1^  lExcunt  Lord  and  Lady  Rigid  and  Scphia.] 

Charles,'^!  think  I  never  saw  such  a  delightful  girl 
in  my  life? 

JVfoii.— Nor  I — I  wbh  she  had  put  down  her  namt 
—its  such  a  pretty  one,  Sophia!  She's  a  namesake 
of  Sophia  Western.    What «  happy  man  he  must  be! 

67^/€».— Happy,  indeed !  but  I  fear  insensible. 

7ru»i.«-No  doubt  of  that-«*he*4  been  oo  thf  sl^ 
in  my  shop  these  two  months. 

C&ar/ei.— He!  who? 

Trioa^— Tom  Jones. 

CAor/et.— D— n  Tom  Jones!— it  shall  be  lo— lH 
seek  my  friend  Edmond  instantly-— and  if  it  interfere! 
not  With  the  happiness  of  a  friend,  and  she  consents, 
90t  aH  the  rules,  nor  all  the  Rigids  in  creation,  shaH 
keep  me  from  Sophia.     [ExiiJ] 

3na».— I  believe  this  is  the  first  day  of  my  ihtrodnc* 
VoQ  to  very  fasblbhable  acquaintance.— :And  this  istlul 
lirst  time  Tve  had  my  house  quite  full  of  company,  who 
took  no  more  notice  of  the  master  of  it  than  if  he  wa9 
a  post,. and  left  him  not  one  halfpenny  the  better  for 
their  gracious  condescension*     [jExk»'] 
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THE  ITALIAN  PAMELA. 

**  Lo^e  gives  esteem,  and  then  he  gives  desert  | 
He  either  finds  equality  or  makes  it ; 
Like  death,  he  knows  no  difference  in  degrees, 
But  plains  and  levels  all.'* Da  ydim. 

To  the  Countess  qf  Bute. 

My  Dear  Child,  Louvere*,  Dec.  8,  N,  &  1751. 

This  town  is  at  present  in  a  general  stare  j  or^  to  we 
:beir  own  expression,  sotto  Mopra;  and  not  only  this 
Bown^  but  the  capital,  Bergamo,  the  whole  province, 
the  neighboaring  Brescian,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  Vene<» 
Lian  dominion,  occasioned  by  an  adventure  exactly  re* 
lembling,  and^  I  believe  copied  from  Pamela.  I  know 
not  under  what  constellation  that  foolish  stuff  was 
wrole,  but  it  has  been  translated  into  more  languages 
than  any  modern  performance  I  ever  heard  of.  No 
proof  of  its  influence  was  ever  stronger  than  this  present 
story,  which,  in  Richardson's  hands,  would  serve  very 
well  to  furnish  out  seven  or  eight  volumes,  i  shalt 
■iidce  it  as  short  as  I  can.  Here  is  a  gentleman's  fami« 
1^,  consisting  of  an  old  bachelor  and  his  sister,  whe 
kave  fortune  enough  to  live  with  great  elegance  f 
though  without  any  magnificene,  possessed  of  the  esteem 
of  all  their  acquaintance,  he  being  distinguished  by  bit 
probity,  and  she  by  her  virtue.  They  are  not  only  suf«« 
fered,  but  sought  after  by  all  the  best  company,  and,  in<« 
deed,  are  the  most  conversable  and  rauonable  people 
ID  the  place.  This  Signora  Diana,  about  ten  years  since, 

*  A  small  town  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Isco,  in  tht 
Venetian  territory,  celebrated  for  its  bencflcl<d  ui\sv««l  h(^\ssv 
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r,  at  a  monastery,  a  girl  of  eight  yean  old,  ^ilio  one 
thither  to  beg  alms  for  her  mother.     Her  bessfy, 
though  covered  with  rags,  was  verj  obsenrablejand  give 
great  compassion  to  the  charitable  lad/,  who  thought 
it  meritorious  to  rescue  such  a  modest  sweetneM  as  ap- 
peared in  her  face  from  the  ruin  to  which  her  wretdied 
circumstances   exposed    her.      She  asked  her  some 
questions,  to  which  she  answered  with  a  natural  an- 
Ktjr  that  seemed  surprising  $  and,  finding  the  head  cfhet 
fiimily  (her  brother)  to  be  a  cobler,  who  could  hardly 
live  by  that  trade,  she  bid  the  child  follow  her  home) 
and,  sending  for  her  parent,  proposed  to  her  to  breed    | 
the  little  Octavia  for  her  servant.    This  was  joyfoUf 
accepted,  the  old  woman  dismissed  with  a  piece  of 
money,  and  the  girl  remained  with  the  Signora  Diana, 
who  bought  her  decent  clothes,  and  took  pleasure  is 
teaching  her  whatever  she  was  capable  of  leamiog. 
She  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  with  an- 
common  facility;  and  had  such  a  genius  for  work  that 
she  excelled  her  mistress  in  embroidery,  point,, and 
every  operation  of  the  needle.     She  grew  perfeetlf 
skilled  in  confiectionary,  had  a  good  insight  intocooke^, 
and  was  a  great  proficient  in  distillery.     To  these  ac« 
complishments  she  was  so  handy,  well  bred,  humbk, 
and  modest,  that  not  only  her  master  and  mistress,  but 
every  body  that  frequented  the  house  took  notice  of  her. 
She  lived  thus  near  nine  years,  never  going  out  but  to 
diurch.     However,  beauty  is  as  difficult  to  conceal  u 
light;  hers  began  to  make  a  great  noise.     Slgnoa 
Diana  told  me  she  observed  an  unusual  concourse  of 
pedling  women  that  came  on  pretext  to  sell  penny 
worths  0£  \ac£,  cVv\tv^>  &ui«  a:ad  9e:^reral  young  gentle* 
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men^  ray  well  powdered^  that  were  perpetntOy  wilk- 
iog  before  her  door^  and  looking  up  at  the  win* 
dowa.  These  prognostics  alarmed  her  prudence^  and 
she  listened  very  willingly  to  some  honourable  pro- 
posals that  were  made  by  many  honest,  thriving 
tnuiesmen.  She  communicated  them  to  Octavia,  and 
told  her,  that  though  she  was  sorry  to  lose  90  good  a 
aerrant,  yet  she  thought  it  right  to  advise  her  to  chuse 
m. husband.  The  girl  answered  modestly,  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  obey  all  her  commands,  but  she  found  no 
inclination  to  marriage;  and  if  she  would  permit  her  to 
live  single,  she  should  think  it  a  greater  obligation  than 
any  other  she  could  bestow.  Signora  Diana  was  too 
conscientious  to  force  her  into  a  state  from  which  she 
could  not  free  her,  and  left  her  to  her  own  disposal. 
However,  they  parted  soon  after.  She  was  advanced 
to  be  first  waiting  woman  to  an  old  countess,  who  vras 
so  well  pleased  with  her  service,  she  desired,  on  her 
death-bed.  Count  Jeronimo  Losi,  her  son,  to  be  kind  to 
her.  He  found  no  repugnance  to  this  act  of  obedience, 
having  distinguished  the  beautiful  Octavia,  from  his 
first  sight  of  her;  and,  during  the  six  mcmths  that  she 
had  served  in  the  house,  had  tried  every  art  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  accustomed  to  victories  of  that  sort,  to 
vanquish  the  virtue  of  this  fair  virgin.  He  has  a  hand- 
some figure,  and  has  bad  an  education  uncommon  in 
this  country,  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
brought  from  Paris  all  the  improvements  that  are  to  be 
picked  up  there,  being  celebrated  for  his  grace  in  dan- 
cing, and  skill  in  fencing  and  riding,  by  which  he  is  a 
fiivourite  among  the  ladies,  and  respected  by  the  men. 
Xhus  qualified  for  conquest,  yon  may  judge  of  his  snr- 
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prise  at  the  firm  yet  modest  resistance  of  this  coont^ 
girl,  who  was  neither  to  be  moved  by  address  nor  gained 
by  liberality^  nor  on  any  terms  would  be  prevailed  onto 
stay  as  his  house-keeper,  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 
She  took  that  post  in  the  house  of  an  old  judge,  where 
she  continued  to  be  solicited  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
i:ount*s  passion,  and  found  a  new  persecutor  in  her 
master,  wlio,  after  three  months*  endeavour  to  corrupt 
her,  offered  her  marriage.     She  chose  to  return  to  her 
former  obscurity,  and  escaped  from  his  pursuit,  with- 
out asking  any  wages,  and  privately  returned  to  the 
Signora  Diana.    She  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and, 
kissing  her  hands,  begged  her,  with  tears,  to  conceal 
her,  at  least,  some  time,  if  she  would  not  accept  of  her 
service.     She  protested  she  had  never  been  bapj^ 
since  she  left  it.     While  she  was  making  these  submis- 
sions, Signor  Aurelio  entered.    She  entreated  hb  inter- 
cession on  her  knees,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  ooi>* 
sent  she  should  stay  with  them.     She  remained  ooih 
cealed  in  their  house,  where  she  helped  in  the  kitchen> 
cleaned  the  rooms,  and  redoubled  her  usual  diligence 
and  ofHciousness.     Her  old  master  came  to  Lou?ere, 
on  pretence  of  adjusting  a  law-suit,  three  days  after, 
and  made  private  enquiry  after  her;  but  hearing  from 
her  mother  an4  brother  (who  knew  nothing  of  her  be- 
ing here,)  that  they  had  never  heard  of  her,  he  con- 
cluded she  had  taken  another  route^  and  returned  to 
Bergamo^  and  she  continued  in  this  retirement  near, 
a  fortnight.     Last  Sunday,  as  soon  as  the  day  was 
closed,  arrived  at  Signor  Aurelio*8  door,  a  handsome 
equipage  attended  by  four  well-armed  servants  *on 
horseback.    An  old  priest  stepped  out  of  it^  and. 
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desiring  to  speak  with  Signora  Diana,  informed  her  he 
came  from  the  Count  Jeronimo  Losi,  to  demand  Octa- 
Tia;  that  the  count  waited  for  her  at  a  village  four 
miles  from  hence,  where  he  intended  to  marry  her;  an4 
had  sent  him,  who  was  engaged  to  perform  the  divine 
rite,  that  Signora  Diana  might  resign  her  to  his  care 
without  any  difficulty.     The  young  damsel  was  called 
for,  who  entreated  she  might  he  permitted  the  company 
of  another  priest,  with  whom   she  was   acquainted. 
This  was  readily  granted  ^  and  she  sent  for  a  young 
man  that  visits  me  very  often,  being  remarkable  for  his 
sobriety  and  learning;  mean  while  a  valet  de  chambre 
presented  her  with  a  box,  in  which  was  a  complete  gen- 
teel undress  for  a  lady.     Her  laced  linen  and  fine 
night-gown  were  soon  put  on,  and  away  they  marched, 
leaving  the  family  in  a  surprise  not  to  be  described. 
Yesterday  noon,  being  Saturday,  Don  Joseph  returned, 
who  has  got  the  name  of  parson  Williams  by  this  ex- 
pedition»     He  relates^  that  when  the  bark  which  car- 
ried the  coach  and  train  arrived,  they  found  the  amorous 
count  waiting  for  his  bride  on  the  bank  of  the  lake :  he 
would  have  proceeded  immediately  to  the  church,  but 
she  utterly  refused  it,  till  they  had  each  of  them  been 
at  confession ;  after  which  the  happy  knot  was  tied  by 
the  parish  priest.     They  continued  their  journey,  and 
came  te  their  palace  at  Bergamo  in  a  few  hours,  where 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  their  reception.     They 
leceived  the  communion  next  morning,  and  the  count 
declares  that  the  lovely  Octavia  has  brought  him  an  in- 
estimable portion,  since  he  owes  to  her  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.     He  has  renounced  play,  by  which  he  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money;    She  has  already 
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retf€iiched  tercnl  superfluom  senrantf ,  mnd  pQt  his  ft- 
mily  into  an  exact  method  of  economy,  preterfing  ail 
the  iplendmr  neccwary  to  hb  rank.  He  has  sent  a  let- 
ter in  his  own  hand  to  her  mother,  inviting  her  to  le- 
side  with  them,  and  subscribing  himself  her  datifnl  son: 
but  the  couoless  has  sent  another  privately  by  Don  Jo« 
sephy  in  which  she  advises  the  old  vroman  to  stajr  ^ 
Jjouvere^  promising  to  take  care  she  shall  want  no- 
thing, aocompanied  with  a  token  of  twenty  seqnim*! 
which  is  at  least  nineteen  more  than  ever  she  saw  in 
her  life. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  from  Octavia*8  first  serving 
the  old  lady,  there  came  frequent  charities  in  her  nanse 
to  her  poor  parent,  which  nobody  was  iurpriaed  at,  the 
lady  being  celebrated  for  pbui  workB,  and  Octaris 
known  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  her.  It  b  now  dis- 
covered that  they  were  sent  by  the  generous  lover,  who 
has  presented  Don  Joseph  very  handsomely;  but  be 
has  brought  neither  letter  nor  message  to  the  house  of 
Ardioghi,  which  affords  much  speculation. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  heartily  tired  with  this  tedioos 
tale.  I  will  not  lengthen  it  with  reflections,  as  I  fancy 
yours  will  be  the  same  as  mine. 

With  mine  all  these  adventures  proceed  from  artifice 
on  one  side,  and  weakness  on  the  other.  An  honeft 
tender  mind  is  often  betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  charsu 
that  make  the  fortune  of  a  designing  head,  whicb> 
when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face,  can  never  fail  of  ail- 
vancement. 


*  About  tea  guineas  English. 
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0S5CHIPTX0N  OF  TH£  HOLT  CITY  OF  JBEUSALBM* 

^  *'  Rise,  crown 'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem  rise  I 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  I 
See,  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend^ 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings^ 
And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabsan  springs  1 "     Anon* 

We  trutt  thmt  the  reader  will  accompany  us  with  great  tatwfaetian, 
not  unmixed  vfith  religious  reverence  and  awe^  over  the  piout  re* 
lies  of  the  holy  city,  over  that  ground  which  was  selected  by  his 
God/or  the  scene  of  his  redemption, 

....  Ok  entering  the  chusx:h  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
likewise  called  Saint  Helen's  church,  from  having  been 
built  by  the  Empress  Helen,  the  stone  of  unction*  pre- 
sents itself,  where  our  Saviour  was  embalmed  and  anoint •• 
ed  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus^  to  the  right  of  which  is 
the  ascent  to  Mount  Calvary,  by  twelve  steps,  where  is 
seen  the  hole  in  which  the  cross  was  placed,  and  near  it 
a  cleft  in  the  mountain,  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  af- 
ter our  Saviour's  death;  likewise  the  place  of  crucifixion : 
this  last  belongs  to  the  Catholics.  The  schisnuuic  Greeks 
robbed  us  of  the  hole  of  the  cross  by  means  of  money. 
From  Mount  Calvary  you  descend  to  the  holy  sepul- 
chre of  our  Lord,  where  forty -four  lamps  are  burning, 
Ibarteen  of  which  are  ours,  the  rest  belong  to  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts;  but  these  have  no  do- 
minion whatever  over  the  sepulchre  itself.  Iti  length 
18  nine  spans,  its  breadth  four,  and  its  height  about 
three  and  a  half.  Before  the  entrance  to  it  b  the  AngeTs 
Chapel,  a  little  longer  than  the  sepulchre.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it  is  a  stone,  little  more  than  a  span  high,  and 
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■boat  nine  spans  in  circamference.  On  this  stone  nt  U 
the  angd  who,  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  tp>  |i 
peared  to  the  holy  women,  saying  to  them, — '*  Doyon 
seek  Jesus  who  has  been  crucified?  He  is  not  here, bat 
is  risen.*'  On  leaving  this  chapel,  at  the  distancsof  a 
few  paces,  is  seen  the  place  where  the  Lord,  after 
bebg  risen,  was  seen  by  Mary  Magdalen^  in  the  dreii 
of  a  gardener;  and,  a  few  paces  farther^  the  spot  where 
the  penitent  stood.  Yon  then  enter  our  chorch,  wbeie 
oar  Saviour  made  his  first  appearance  to  his  holy  no* 
ther  after  the  resurrection.  On  the  right  of  the  great 
altar  (in  rchich  our  Lord  is  preserved  under  the  sacra' 
menial formj,  is  a  hollow  place,  fastened  up  with  an  iron 
grating,  within  which  is  part  of  the  column,  to  which 
he  was  bound  and  scourged.  On  the  left  is  part  of  the 
holy  cross,  shut  up  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  foot 
of  the  altar  is  seen  the  place  where  one  of  the  three 
crosses  was  miraculously  discovered  by  St.  Helen,  per- 
haps  the  cross  of  the  Saviour.  Leaving  our  church,  you 
visit  the  prison  where  our  Saviour  was  bound  before  he 
sufiered  the  death  of  the  cross:  this*  place  belongs  to 
the  Greeks.  A  few  steps  from  it,  is  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Longinus,  the  soldier,  who,  after  having  pierced  the 
sacred  side  of  our  Saviour,  wept  on  account  of  his  bids 
in  thb  place;  which  likewise  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  A 
few  steps  farther  is  the  place  where  the  soldiers  went  to 
divide  the  garments  of  the  Redeemer,  and  which  ^ 
longs  to  the  Armenians.  A  few  steps  from  this  is  the 
pillar  of  reproaches,  belonging  to  the  Greeks.  From 
thence  you  descend  twenty -nine  steps,  and  you  see  the 
chapel  of  St  Helen,  and  the  place  where  she  stood 
whea  th^  dug  for  the  holy  cross.    Then  desoending 
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birteen  other  steps^  you  see  the  place  where  the  crou 
ms  found  i  this  place  belongs  to  us,  but  the  chapel  of 
•t.  Helen  was,  as  well  as  the  other  places,  stolen  front 
•  by  the  Armenians.  St.  Helen  lived  eighty  years; 
he  was  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Under  the  holy  Mount  Calvary  is  the  Chapel  qfjidam, 
^bere,  as  authors  say^  the  head  of  Adam  was  buried  by 
»heni>  the  son  of  Noah,  after  the  deluge.  This  belongs 
o  the  Greeks.  At  a  little  distance  from  it,  is  the  place 
^here  the  holy  women  stood  whibt  our  Saviour  was 
rucified,  and  likewise  the  place  where  they  sat  down. 
behind  the  holy  sepulchre  is  the  monument  of  Joseph 
»f  Arimathea^  who  earnestly  requested  of  Pilate  the 
koly  body  of  Jesus:  this  belongs  to  the  Armenians. 

!Near  the  door  of  the  church  you  ascend  eleven  steps, 
jad  come  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Calvary,  where  the 
ileflsed  Virgin  stood  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  when 
he  Jews  crucified  our  Saviour,  and  where  we  perform 
nafis  every  day.  In  the  road  leading  to  the  garden  of 
jfethsemane,  called  the  Moun^ful  Way,  are  seen,  the 
>lace  where  the  Lord  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  cross 
vhich  he  carried  on  his  shoulders^  the  palace  of  Pilate, 
vithin  which  is  the  tribunal  where  the  Saviour  was 
icourged,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  to  be 
Tucified ;  and  also  the  place  where  they  bound  him  to 
;he  column,  and  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 
laying  to  him,  *'Hail!  King  of  the  Jews."  Without 
9,  likewise,  the  place  where  he  was  scourged  3  together, 
f  itb  the  arch  where  Pilate  showed  him  to  the  people, 
lajriog, ''  Behold  the  man.**  In  the  court-yard  of  the 
nlace  is  the  place  where  the  soldiers  despoiled  him  of 
he  [purple,  and  dressed  him  again  in  his  own  garments^ 
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giving  him  the  cro88  to  cany.  At  a  abort  distance 
from  the  arch^  before-mentioned,  is  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  met  her  son.  Punning  the  road  to  Geth- 
•cmane,  you  meet  with  a  mosque  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  was  bom.  Withoot 
the  gate  is  the  place  where  St.  Stephen  was  stoned  b^ 
the  Jews,  and  near  to  it  the  cistern,  into  which,  thej 
say,  his  body  was  thrown.  The  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  next  seen.  Having  descended  forty-eight  stepSj 
yon  view  the  altar,  or  sepulchre,  whence  she  was  taken 
up  into  heaven  by  the  angels.  About  ninety  years  ago 
this  was  taken  away  from  us  by  the  Greeks.  Within 
the  church  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Ann,  St  Joseph,  and 
St.  James.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  church  is  the  «. 
grotto,  in  which  our  Saviour  sweated  blood.  Near  the  ( 
grotto  is  the  garden  in  which  he  was  taken.  In  this  gar-  i  y 
den  are  eight  olive-trees,  which  according  to  traditioO) 
were  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviourj  they  bear  fruit, 
and  are  wonderfully  preserved.  i\t  the  bottom  of  a 
small  mount,  is  the  place  were  our  Saviour  parted  ^m 
the  eight  apostles  to  pray,  and  near  it  the;  place  where 
he  left  the  other  three,  viz.  Peter,  James,  and  John  his 
brother.  A  few  steps  farther  is  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  prayed  for  St.  Stephen,  whilst  the  Jews 
stoned  him. 

Leaving  the  garden,  you  go  to  the  torrent  of  Cedroa, 
near  which  our  Saviour  fell,  when  he  was  bound  by  the 
Jews.  Moving  onward,  you  see  the  tomb  of  Jefaosba- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  curiously  excavate  in  a  rock,  and 
also  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  son  of  Davfd,  which  he  him* 
self  caused  to  be  excavated,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
burled  lViere,a.Tid  vibvcr\\\&inade  in  the  form  of  a  tower* 
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%8cendiii{^  a  little,  you  see  the  place  where  St  James 
;lie  Less  hid  himself  after  onr  Savionr  was  taken:  like- 
inse  the  tomb  of  S^achariah  the  prophet  and  martyr, 
ilain  by  the  Jews.     All  these  places  are  on  the  left  of 
:lie  torrent  of  Cedron.    Not  far  off,  is  the  town,  or 
rillage,  commonly  called  Siloe;  and  abont  a  mile  from 
it  a  fountain,  called  Mary*8  Fountain,  because  it  is 
known  from  tradition,  that  the  holy  Virgin  washed  in 
it  the  clothes  of  her  child.     Near  this  b  a  wall  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  pool  of  Siloe,  in  which  our  Sa» 
viour  put  the  blind  man,  in  order  (hat  he  might  wash 
himself,,  and  recoTer  his  sight     Not  far  from  this  is  a 
a  tree  where  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  severed  in  two 
parts :   likewise  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  in  which,  by 
God's  permission,  the  holy  fire  remained  hidden  for  se* 
^tenty  years;  that  is,  during  the  time  when  the  Isradites 
wcfe  carried  into  Persia,'  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnea* 
ser,  king  of  the  Persians.     At  the  ecpiratkia  of  the  8c» 
irenty  years,  the  priest  Nehemiah  caused  a  search  to  be 
made  for  the  holy  fire,  and  found  in  place  of  it  water, 
which,  however,  by  divine  power,  was  reconverted  into 
fune.    On  the  holy  mount  of  Olives,  where  onr  Saviour 
ascended  into  heaven,  are  seen  the  impressions  of  his 
feet.    The  church  built  there  by  St.  Helen  is  now  a 
mosque.    A  mile  from  this  is  the  place  called  Men  qf 
Gailii^,  because,  after  the  ascension,  the  angels  ap« 
peared  here  to  the  disciples,  oppressed  with  grief,  say- 
ing unto  them, ''  Men  of  Gallilee,  why  stand  ye  looking 
Hp  to  heaven?**  The  following  places  are  likewise  seen 
on  the  mount  of  Olives,  viz.  the  place  where  the  Saviour, 
easting  his  eyes  towards  Jerusalem,  wept  for  it;  where 
the  apostles  composed  the  creed)   where  thft  Svivo^aBt 


prayed,  and  taught  the  disctplefl  the  palemotter;  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets^  the  place  where  Christ  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  marked  by  a 
broken  column  and  an  oUve-tree^  the  cottage  of  St; 
Pelasgia,  the  penitent,  who  came  to  Antioch  in  the 
dress  of  a  man,  and,  taking  the  name  of  Pelasgius,  led 
there  a  monastic  life. 


MATEIlfOmAL  STOBK,. 

*'  r^o;  ywg  ar^^Vtiriv  it/x  r«roy  xoxoy."       ^rag.  Vet  Poet. 
**  Wedlock's  an  ill  men  eagerly  embrace." 

Iv  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  schoolboy's  welcome 
season,  I  forget  the  year,  Tom  andl  ivere  resolved  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  it;  for  this  purpose  we  piKl^' 
t  visit  to  a  distant  relation,  a  sprightly  female/ who;  • 
though  she  had  been  marriedten  yeafs,  could  enter 
into  all  our  amusements  with  as  much  spirit  as  any 
boarding-school  miss  in  the  kingdom.  Her  husband 
was  what  we  called  a  ban  vivant,  that  loved  his  bottle  and 
fiicnd,  and  if  he  couldsenjoy  the  present  moment,  never 
thought  of  the  next;  and  that  is  more  than  some<of  your 
boasted  sages  could  effect,  notwithstanding  att  their 
preachmenti,  Wewere  received  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner by  the  lady,  with  that  look  and  tone  which  conveyed 
the  cordial  welcome  i  we  were  conducted  into  a  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  ready  furnished  with  whole- 
some viands  and  a  bottle  of  sparkling  champaign.  Thia 
sunshine  was  for  a  moment  overcast  by  aa  envious 
cloud,  that  BotneVvm^  d»ik«.i>a  Use  matrimonial  sky; 
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lay,  even  the  most  serene.  The  husband  soon  aft^ 
tntered,  when  the  following  dialogue  commenced;  and 
IS  there  was  a  pen  and  ink  in  the  room>  Tom  took 
lown  every  word,  the  reading  of  which,  after  dinner » 
ifForded  a  great  deal  of  laughter  to  the  loving  couple; 
or,,  in  reality,  they  were  so,  notwithstanding  these  littk 
pists. 

Husband.  Woman — ay! 

JVife.  You  are  always  railling  at  our  sex. 

Husband.  And  without  reason  ? 

Wife.  Without  either  rhyme  or  reason  -,  you  d  be  mi- 
terable  bdngs  without  us,  for  all  that. 

Husband.  Sometimes :  there  is  no  general  rule  w^th- 
9ut  an  exception;  I  could  name  some  very  good 
women.  • 

IVifi.  Without  a  head,  I  suppose  ? 

Husband.  With  a  head,  and  with  a  heart  too. 

Wife.  That's  a  wonder ! 

Husbtmd,  It  would  be  a  still  greater  if  I  could  not; 
for  instance,  there  is  Mrs.  Dawson^  the  best  of  wivesi 
fdmyB  at  home,  whenever  you  callj  always  in  good  bu« 
tamkT}  always  neat  and  clean,  sober  and  discreet. 
.  W^fs.  I  wish  you  were  tied  to  her.  Always  at  home! 
tko  greatest  gossipper  in  the  panshj  she  may  well 
emile,  she  has  nothing  to  ruffle  her  temper;  neat  and 
fleanj  sbe  has  nothing  else  to  do;  sober,  she  cap  take  a 
glass  as  well  as  her  neighbours ;  discreet,  that's  another 
word,  she  can  tip  a  ^vink— but  I  detest  scandal :  1  am 
furprised  you  did*nt  say  she  was  handsome? 

Husband.  So  she  is,  in  my  eye. 

Wife.  You  have  a  fine  eye  to  be  sure;  you're  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  beauty  :  .yrhat  do  you  think  of  \s&sl  ^^^\ 
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Hmhand,  She*t  a  fine  woman  in  spite  of  her  nose.     I  . 

Wtfe,  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds:  she  can  paint 
her  withered  cheeks,  and  pencil  her  eyebrows. 

HuAand.  You  can  do  the  same,  if  you  please. 

Wifs.  My  cheeks  don't  want  paint,  nor  my  eyebrows 
pencilling. 

Husband.  True,  the  rose  of  youth  and  beauty  b  stiA 
on  your  cheeks,  and  your  brow  is  the  bow  of  Cupid, 

Wife.  You  once  thought  so;  but  that  moving  mam« 
my,  Molly  Dawson,  is  your  favourite.  She*s,  let  me  see, 
no  gossip,  and  yet  she*s  found  in  eteiy  house  but  her ownj 
and  so  silent  too,  when  she  has  afi  the  clack  to  henetf} 
her  toognt  b  as  thin  as  uzpence  with  talking)  with  a 
pair  of  eyes  burned  into  the  socket,  and  painted  panndt 
into  the  bargun;  and  then,  as  to  scandal— bat  her 
tongue  bean  no  scandal. 

/Tacs&and.  Take  care,  there's  suc^h  a  thinjg  as  standing 
in  a  white  sheet! 

Wife.  Curse  you!  you  would  proroke  a  saint. 

Hu^and.  You  seem  to  be  getting  into  a  passion. 

Wifif.  Is  it  any  wonder?  A  white  sheet!  you  ought  ts 
be  tossed  in  a  blanket.  Handsome^  I  can't  forget  thtt 
wcMtl:  charms  are  lost  upon  such  a  tasteless  fdbw  u 
you. 

Huaband.  The  charms  of  your  tongue. 

Wife.  Don't  provoke  me,  or  I'll  fling  this  diah  at  yoor 
head. 

Htuhand.  Well,  I  have  done. 

Wife.  But  I  hav*at  done:  I  wish  I  had  drowned  Qf* 
self  the  first  day  I  saw  you. 

HUaband.  It*s  not  too  late. 

Wife*  rd  see  ^ou  b»xi^  ^t«i« 
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Husband.  You'd  be  the  first  to  cut  me  down. 

Wife,     Then  I  ought  to  be  tied  up  in  your  stead. 

HtaharuL     Vd  cut  you  down. 

Wif€.     You  would? 

Husband.     Yes,  but  I'd  be  sure  you  were  dead  first. 

Wife.     I  cannot  bear  this  any  longer. 

Husband.  Then  its  time  for  me  to  withdraw ;  I  see 
ly  your  ej^i  that  the  storm  is  collecting. 

Wife.     And  it  shall  burst  on  your  head. 

Husband.  I'll  save  my  poor  head,  if  I  can.  A  good 
etreat  is  better  than  a  bad  battle.  (Husbandries,  the 
UaHtfiies  after  him.) 


MODEKV  SHARPERS. 

Vera  redit  facies,  dissimulata  perit.      P.  Ari. 
The  real  face  returns,  the  counterfeit  is  lost. 

Squeezeall.    What  have  you  to  say.  Sir  ? 

Addle,  [Gives  a  papei\']     Read  that. 

Squeeze.  [Reads,']  Beg  a  thousand  pardons — do^ 
Sir,  pray  sit. — [Aside,  reads.]  Confusion !  What  do  I 
lee?— Sir,  you  know  the  contents  of  thb  paper. 

Addle,  The  contents!  Oh,  yes! — [Aside.]  Curse 
me  if  I  do !     The  attorney  seems  mightily  alarmed. 

Squeeze.  Governor  Freeman  mentions  that  Colonel 
Ormond  will  deliver  me  this  letter,  and  that  he  also 
carries  with  him  a  ]K>wer  of  attorney,  that  puts  him  in 
possession,  and  supersedes  me  as  agent  to  the  gover- 
nor's estate. — [Aside.]  Was  ever  any^ thing  so  unlucky  ? 

Addle.    £gad^  'tis  well;  as  I  have  lost  mj  own  place. 
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I'll  pop  'itttd  my  master's.  [Jwrfe.]— Yes,  Sir, Colo- 
nel Ormond  does  deliver  you  the  letter—- >I  have  the 
power  of  attorney  in  my  pocket. — Ay,  you  stare j  a 
decayed  livery  is,  to  be  sure,  a  strange  uniform  for  a 
colonel  of  a  marching  regiment;  but  people  are  not  to 
be  taken  by  their  looks,  Mr.  Attorney,  or  I*  should  bav« 
taken  you  for  a  French  postilion. 

Squeeze.  ^  Why,  but  for  the  rejoinder,  your  drees 
might  have  occasioned  a  demur. 
'  Jddie.  Ha!  ha!— that's  whimsical  enou^— ^Hl 
explain  it  to  you.  You  must  know,  on  our  pasftage, 
we  met  with  an  enemy.  I  instadtly  changed  clothcf 
with  my  servant,  filled  his  pocket  secretly  with  rupees, 
surrendered  him  as  a  Hostage  instead  of  myself,  to  let 
the  rest  escape— secured  the  papers— escaped  suspi- 
cion— and  here  I  am. 

Squeeze,  Admirably  managed  !  you  have  recovered 
his  suit,  and  he  has  pocketed  the  fees.  Pray,  colonel, 
how  long  is  it  since  you  left  India? 

Addle*  About  four  months;  but  lost  all  in  that 
curst  engagement  at  sea.  The  taking  away  ray  servant 
and  baggage  has  distressed  me  beyond  measure— -egad, 
it  has  not  left  me  a  single  rupee. 

Squeeze,  I  Aside,"]  A  snug  brief — just  the  very 
thing  for  my  purpose.  Colonel  Ormond,  I  am  sony 
to  hear  that  you  are  distressed  $  but  you  may  command 
me:  111  be  your  exchequer;  draw  away:  your  Ulls 
shall  never  be  returned  ignoramus. 

Addle.  Spoke  like  an  honest  fellow :  give  me  jovx 
hand;  you  shall  still  coutinue  the  agent. 

Squeeze.    Retained  in  the  same  cause.    Youll  find 
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me  ready  to  assist  yoa.  Bond,  note,  bill,  or  indorse* 
ment~-»rm  your  roan — am  called  dashing  Bob-^am 
the  first  in  town  at  an  annuity — can  drive  four  in 
iiand.  Nothing  like  dashing— dash  is  the  word,  colo- 
nei,  now-a-days. 

Addle*  Admirable!  egad.  Bob,  you*d  make  an  ex- 
cdlent  mail-coachman.  You're  a  devilish  honest  fej- 
\ow.  [Aside.']  A  damned  rogue.  Come,  come  along, 
dashing  Bob,  you  are  my  agent.  h 

Squeeze.  I  will  introduce  you  instantly  to  my  banker. 
Here,  John,  call  a  coach. 

•  Addle,  ril  call  one — I  beg  your  pardon — I  meant 
rd  go  order  my  own ;  but  mine's  at  Madras.  But, 
Bob,  where*s  your  taylor  ?  I  must  have  clothes  befit- 
ting a  Nabob — gold,  spangles,  and  embroidery.  For, 
you  know  there  is  nothing  like  dashing,  my  fellow. 
Hem!  the  servants,  too,  must  have  new  liveries.  But 
the  bsnker,  the  banker. 

Squeeze.  So  you  shall,  colonel.  Dash  is  the  word  : 
and  here's  a  check  on  my  banker  for  a  couple  of ,  hun- 
dreds.    You'll  condescend  to  eat  a  family  dinner  with 

Enter  Palmira. 

Addle.  Who,  in  the  name  of  the  Ganges,  have  we 
l^t  here? 

Squeegx.  To  her,  my  friend,  to  her.  Tis'  my  aunt 
•^a  great  lawyer  and  fine  poet !  a  prodigious  great  for- 
tune !-*•  plead  your  cause  and  claim  a  verdict.  ^  This^ 

aunt  is 

.  Falm.  I  know,  nephew,  who  the  gentleman  is-— > 
^ut  I  am  overcome— so  agitated — 

Addle.    And  I'm  so  agitated,  madam,  at  your  agi« 


tation— that*-^that<— [iroAica'^.]  Fine  eyea    clegantlj 
made  [smoihcrinif  a  iau:;k]  tall  and  genteel. 

Falm,    Oh!  Sir!  [languisfiir^.'] 

Addk.  [Aside. "l  Yes;  shea  as  beautiful  as  a  dried 
alligator.  I  wonder  if  she  wears  camphor* ,  Bob— 
but  her  purse  has  ten  thousand  attnctions— and  'tisn't 
my  place  to  be  over  nice.  Madam— hem!— your 
beauty  ia  of  that  extraordinary  nature^  that — those  di* 
vine  charms  have  overcome  me  so  much^  that— -pray, 
ma'am,  will  jrou  grant  a  favour  ? 

Fahn»     A  favour.  Sir ! 

Addle,  The  favour  of  3rour  smelling«bottlei  ma* 
dam.     [^Fans  himself  with  his  hat^ 

Palm.  I  present  you  with  some  otto  of  roses,  each 
drop  of  which  cost 

Addle.    Don*t  talk  to  me  of  drops,  angelic  fair  one!     I 
— lliough  each  drop  should  cost  a  gruineaj  I  shall  in* 
stantly  order  my  agent  to  India,  to  ship  a  puncheon  of 
that  odoriferous  liquid,  to  perfume  even  the  ambient 
air  that  my  fair  Palmira  condescends  to  breathe. 

P<dm.     How  gallant ! 

Addle.     Shall  I  present  you  with  a  couple  of  de- 


*  The  reader  v^ill  readily  recollect  tht  event  of  a  leceat 
date  to  which  rhis  &troke  of  wit  alludes.  It  it  suffidcatlf 
notorious,  that  a  beautiful  and  chaste  Lucretia  was  forcibly 
taken  from  her  house  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  two 
Tarqolns,  th  t  conveyed  her  into  Oxfordshire!  ap^l  that  this 
disconsolate  and  much. injured  lady,  to  prevent  the  "compunc* 
tious  visitings  of  nature,'*  threw  away  her  protection,  a  small 
bag  of  camphor,  wliich  her  philosophy  had  recommended  ia 
pre&rcucc  to  the  duties  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
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Jiants,  and  a  dozen  of  cdttielfl-»a  brace  of  tortoises^  or 
kangaroo? 

Squeexe*  My  aunt  can  give  you  an  airing  in  her 
hariot^f  you.can  condescend  to  be  drawn  with  two 
f  the  prettiest  bays  in  England. 

Pabn.    My  custom  is  to  drive  through  Hyde-Park 
o  Keniington*Garden8— you  have  been  in'  Kensing-* 
on«Ganieiu^  I  presume^  Sir  ? 
'  *.  Addk,  '  Can't  say  I  have  ma*am—  •  [A$ideJ\  Was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  door. 


Enier  Siuom.     ■ 

Simon.  Sir^  a  roan  from  the  East  Indies  sent  up 
lib  letter. '  \Give$  Addle  the  letter  and  extf  .3 

'  Mdle.    A  letter !  [Reads.']  ;  Why  'tis  a  challenge, 
lob!  [Ande,]  your  aunt  must  leave  the  room. 

Squeeze,  A  challenge !  Aunt,  a  gentleman  is  com- 
ng  about  a  little  annuity,  you  11  retire. 

Palm.    Must  I  leave  you?  Oh!     [Sighs,'] 

Addle.  But  for  a  moment,  sweet  alligator !  Oh ! 
\Siglis!]  [Falmira  exit,] 

Addle.    Confound  me  if  I  like  this  duelling  at  all. 

Squeeze.  What  a  glorious  opportunity  for  a  dash ! 
But  who  can  this  be,  colonel  ? 

Addle.    He  does  not  sign  his  name! 

Squeeze.  To  be  sure  he  doesn't — the  case  is  plain 
—if  he  did,  you  might  move  for  an  information. 
Fight  a  duel !  Zounds,  what  a  dash — how  I  envy  your 
situation !. 

Addle.     Do  you  ?-«-do  you,  indeed  ? 

Squeeze.    I  do>  upon  my  soul. 

T 
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jiddk.    Take  it— U*$  at  yoQr  service^  IM. 

Squeeze.  Oh !  I  esteem  you  too  much  to  depiv 
ypo  of  the  iiofiour.  • 

Addie,  Honour  !«<^pever  mind  my  honciu&fpto  ar 
titfy  a  friend^  on  such  an  occasion,  even  that's  ttbis 
icrfice. 

Sfiuexe.  No— could  not  take  a  brief  out  of  my 
friend*8  hand  after  he  had  receive^a  retainag  fte. 

Addle,  ^say,  Bob,itwouldbeiigQodJQfce»iffm 
were  to  ipeet  this  feUow  in  my  it»ad  it  wopM  be  a 
devilish  good  take  in — ha!  ha!  for  you*re  such  a  little 
mark,  that  there's  not  a  duellist  in  Englai^  would  be 
able  to  hit  you.  A  man  might  as  well  fire  at  a  pea  on 
the  dome  of  St.  PajuVs  as  at  you^  Bob.    ^ 

Squeeze,  Wouldn't  deprive  you  of  the  honpnr  isf 
milliona.  Make  up  your  mind  to  themattefj  while  I 
go  and  prepare  your  case. 

Addle,     My  case f—" what  case? 

Squeeze.    Your  case  of  pistols,  to  be  sure. 

Addle,  [musing,']     Prepare  the  pbtols. 


I 


Scene.     The  Park,  near  the  Manor  House. 
The  GovBUNOR,  SauBBZBALL,  and  Addle. 

Squeezeall,  Sir,  which  is  the  plaintiff? — that  is-^ 
you  understand  me— the  principal  in  this  action  ?— 
My  friend  is  come  according  to  his  wish.  \Takii^  wt 
pistols,']    If  you  please  I'll  open  the  case.  I 

Addle.  ^Wbat  are  you  about?*— what  are  you 
about  ?— keep  those  cursed  pistols  from  my  sight. 

Gov.  Pray,  Sir,  who  are  you?  and  who  is  your 
friend? 
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Aidk.  BiiU7liim,Bbl>-4mU7hiai|^UlkdcnlUh 
loud.  ' 

Squeeze*    I  will.    Cobnel  Ortnond  if  t[ij  fmadi* 
I  am  b»  omtcM  curia:  there  he  is-^aoct-* 
^    4^.    Ortnond!  impoanbU! 

Squeeze.  I  tOLj  'tis  not  imposflible :  that's  mj  Ment 
^^yoaiubpanacd  him  to  iLtXeni.  Fm  4aAing  Bob^  liSe 
second^-**  crack  shot  and  a  cnck  whip.  Tain  3rc9if 
ground^  Colond.  ^Addle  takes  bis  ground  J]  You  can't 
[tQ  tie  Gcfpcnwr]  pntin  ^  plea  against  yoar  pwn  niAice. 
*  Gov.  Ormond,  surely,  can  never  have  hired'  that 
bravo  to  fight  his  quarrel. 

Addk^.  A  bravo !  now«  Bob  [tremhUji^'if  do  I  look 
like  a  bravo,  or  a  bully  ?— I  did'nt  mind  fighting  at  sea 
•*-but,  then,  |o  take  away  a  fellowf connftryman^s  life, 
you  know,  when  there  are  so  many  enemies  to  k^I-^ 
do  keep  those  cursed  pistols  out  of  my  sight  I  I  feel 
monstrous  warm  now.  Bob.  Suppose  you  were  to  ail^ 
him  to  beg  my  pardon:  or  if  he  wont-— why  sooner 
than  spill  a  countryman's  blood,  do  you  see—say^-Hsay 
—say.  111  beg  his. 

Squeeze.    Pshaw ! 

Addle.    Or  say  'twas  all  fun. 

Squeeze.    Where's  your  couragie,  Cotooel  ? 

Addle.  Why,  you  know  every  man  has  a  certaitt 
portion  of  couragp^  a^d  I  fear  all  mine  was  exhausted 
during  the  %iit  4.t  sea.  Had  you  ever  an  ague  in 
your  knees>  B^ib? 

God.     Why  all  thb  trifling? 

Addle.    My  mind's  made  up. 

Squeeze.  That's  right.  Colonel.  [Slaft  Mm  on  the 
hackJ] 
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r'  *.ifcWe..- GUutedndeHp.  I  will  not  draw  a  trigga 
in  cold  blood— ril  be  shot  if  I  do !  and  now  mj  bent's 
at  eaae,    {MCalkmg.  ahmk.'] 

Gov.    Thiiiiextrenieljic strange!    Indeed*" 

Addle.  [Seeing  ihe'colmid  entering.']    My  fit  is  come 
•a  again:  I  tremble  all  over  like' a  mandaritt— here 
cosies  my. master!  bat  probably  be*U  not  know  nf^  vet 
my  new dothes.     [SneakMowt^to  the opponie ddei] 
Enter  Colohl  Okmond* 

Gm.  >lLook»g  at  Addle.']    Thomas  mj  servaotj 
as  Ilvve. 

Gov.    His  servant! 
J    Addle,    Even  soj  gentlemen,  there's  no  lisei  of  car* 
rjring  the  cheat  farther. 

Squeese.  [Aside  and  iurprised.]     €vOiTenior!ak»t 
cause !    This  bill  is  returned  ignoramus* 

Addle.  Bch,  this  is  dashing.  [Aside  to  Spieeteiill.] 
We.  shall  be  hanged^  Bob>*-8o  much  for  dashing. 

Orm.    [To  Addle]     What  excuse  can  you  -make 
for  your  conduct  ? 

Addle,  None,  Sir,  but  the  most  stnoeve-penxt^ce 
for  my  folly)  and  if  you  forgive  mcfor  beinig  a  gentle* 
man  this  once,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  wait  on 
you  for  life,  and  be  your  grateful,  sincere^  very  faith- 
fbl,  humble  servant  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
Ormono  nods  assent,  Aodlb  bouos. 

Squeeze,  If  in  our  favour  should  tlie  court  decree. 

Addle.  A  servant  faithful  shall  they  find  in  me;    : 

Squeeze,  Retrain*d  with  pleasure  in  the  public  cause. 

AdiUe.  Then  let  our  tM^esie— your  kind  applause. 
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A  CHOf-HOUSX. 
Described  by  a  Dcg,  a  tagaeiaus  Observer. 

*<  So  faithful  dogs. ; 

•  •..«•• Th«y  starts  they  gaze  around,  : 

Watch  c?*ry.  side,  and  turn  to  ev'ry  sound."  .  Po?«. 

. . . .  I  PA86ID  by  the  door  of  a  chop-house.  Sedng 
seyeral  persons  enter,  I  resolved  to  make  one  among 
them,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  in  unpercdved. 
I  took  my  station  under  one  of  the  tables.  In  a  short 
time  men  of  all  sizes  and  colours  fiocked  in,  and  hj 
continually  calling  about  them,  kept  the  waiters  so- well 
employed  that  they  had  not  leisure  to  notice  me. 

Bones  half  picked,-arid  bits  of  bread  assaikd  me 
Irofli.i^l  quarters.  I  feasted  sumptuously ;  after  which, 
Attentively  examining  the  persons  assembled,  I  made 
reflections  on  each  as  I  passed  them  in  review,  and  set 
down  in  my  >  own  mind  their  tempers,  talents,  and  situ- 
ationa  in  life. 

Two  epicures  first  caught  my  attention,  while  de« 
▼ouring  a  capon  ^nd  oyster- sauce,  they  talked  of  the 
public  funds  and  politics  in  general.  "  Shall  we  have 
peace  >'^  said  one. — *'  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
deqi  sigh. — f'  So  much  the  worse!" — *^  L shall  find  it 
8o«.  There  will  be  no  means. of  turning  a  penny  th^it; 
no  |n,or^  contracts;  trade  will«flourbh  again ^  your  ho- 
neslt  inen  will  thrive;  such. a  state  of  things  does  not 
suit  our  ix«ifket/'— "Laickily,"  rqoined  the  other;  "I 
bayenoade  hay  while  the  sun  shone;  my  little  bit  of 
property  in  the  country  brings  me  in  a  couple  of  thou- 
tand  a  year,  and  Ibought  it  wi^b  my  savings.  -^  So  I 
am'Pf:etty  easy  a^  to  what  turn  affairs  may  take.*\  '<  At 
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for  ne^**  taid  his  companion,  '^  I  would  give  a  few 
hundreds  for  the  war  to  continue  a  year  or  two  longer. 
There  is  «o  fishing  with  success  but  in  troubled  water. 

You  kno^  A ,  well,  it  was.  only  the  other  day  be 

was  a  shopman)  he  set  up  for  himself,  got  credit^  en- 
tered* into  contracts,  and  now  he  is  worth  a  plum.** 

•At  another  table  two  braggarts  were  rekting  their 
warlike  expk>tts.«-»'*Pray  gentlenjen,  what  battles  may 
you  have  been  present  at  ?"  said  an  officer  with  only  one 
•arm.-^'^O^  as  to  that/'  answered  one  of  these  pretend- 
ed  heroes,  ''we  could  not  easily  tdl  you;  for  both  my 
jcomrade  and  I  were  always  blinded  with  the  smoke  of 
the  powder.  All  we  tnow  is  thative  fought  like  der ib^** 

JZUm  ofiiAMP  tnn%0tl  k'f  har\  «mww%  thMV*  T?:th  a  gygfi 

At  one  corner  of  the  room  four  authors  were  making 
merry  at  the  expence  of  their  brethren :  they  mangled 
their  works,  criticised  without  mercy  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  some  great  men,  laughed  akmd  at  the 
sorry  puns  of  each  other,  and  composed  satires  for  the 
newspapers.-— And  there  were  beardless  jrouths,  whose 
backs  were  hardly  recovered  from  the  correction  they 
had  received  at  school:  they  took  great  credit  with 
themselves  for  having  the  evening  before  hissed  a  piece 
of  one  of  the  best  dramatic  writeta  of  the  day.-^Ye 
caterpillars  of  Parnassus,  you  become  butterflies,  it  b 
^raef  but  never  forget  that  your  wings  are  tender,  and 
that  a  breath  is  suflicient  to  crash  you.— Let  the  aoiiy 
aiid  impertinent  wasp  respect  the  industiy  of  the  bee. 

While  I  was  still  busily  examining  this  sdf-sufficient 
quartette,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  noise  which 
'f>rQceeded  ftocn  ^^  o^^^vx.^  vA<&  ^S.  >^<^  ixmibl«  On 
tuxnmg  my  be«A,  %x«aN^^  vtxf>fc«^,  \  v««««i^^^««^ 
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dashing  down  and  breaking  to  pieces  every  thing  that 
came  in  bis  wzy,  and  then  tearing  his  hair  np  bf  the 
root.  This  sight  set  the  company  in  motion.  .The 
master  of  the  house  insisted  on  being  paid  for  the  bro^ 
ken  bottles  and  glasses :  How  was  this  to  be  done  }  tbe 
poor  wnetch  did  not  possess  a  forthing :  he  was  a  game- 
ster, who,  by  an  unlucky  throw,  had  just  lost  all  that 
he  had  remaining  of  a  considerable  fbftnhe.  Finding 
nothing  else  to  exercise  his  fury  upon,  he  was.aboot  to 
snatch  up  a  knife,  for  the  ptfrpo8e>  doubtless,  of  planp- 
ging  it  into  bis  breast,  when  several  of  his  friemb 
draped  him  away  from  the  theatre  of  his  vengeance. 

And  such  are  men!  False,  wicked,  knav^,  or 
famefters;  but  wbkt  hapfnness  is  there  in  reflsctij^, 
that  there  are  still  some  whose  merit  and  virtnt  make 
amends  for  tbe  vicious  and  immoral  conduct  of  others ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFB  BUT  A  ROITANCb! 

*'  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player 
That  frets  apd  struts  his  hour  upon  a  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.     It  is  » tale 
Told  by  an  idbt,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." .,.. ^   Smakispiak. 

Whbrb  is  the  man,  (I  speak  of  him  who  from  birth 
Imd  education  mixes  with  society,)  who  has  not  met 
-with  some  of  those  extraordinary  events,  which  nobody 
believes  if  foCind  in  a  book,  but  which  are  given  foil 
credit  to,  when  related  by  the  hero  himself  i-— Travel 
in  a  diligence  or  stag^oadii;  aX  &t^  y'^^^^^^^^'^"'"^ 
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joi^.aiidfqrnoUungs^  soon  afterwardgjon  get  t  Hule 
acquainted. with  your  fellow  traydlen;  and  at  length, 
after  rautual.obsenrations  and  diaooTeries,  in  order  to 
amnteoneanotl^er,  you  tell,  by  turns,  all  the  woaderfol 
accidents  that  have  happened  to  you  through  life. 

This  gentleman  escaped  being  killed  by  a  most  mi* 
racnions.interposition  of  Providence.  The  one  opposite 
him  bas  been  shipwrecked  at  least  half  a  doaen  times; 
taken  by  eorsairs,  and  carried  to  Tunis  as  a  slave;  from 
whence,  after  employing  It  thousand  ingenious  devices, 
he  snccteded  in  regaining  his  freedom.  His  neighbour 
on  the  right  hand,  informs. you. with.great. modesty, 
that,  when  he  was  upon  his  iravds,  having  to  cross  a 
desert,  his  horse  and  himself  lived  eight  days  without 
eating  or  drinking^ 

A4ad/  then  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  •£di- 
ing  into  a  fish-pond  when  she  was  a  child)  that  she 
had  sunk  twice,  and  was  going  down  the  third  time, 
when  she  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  by  a  large 
Newfoundhind  dog  of  her  father's,  wha leaped  into  the 
pond  and  brought  her  out  in  safety.  A  military  gen- 
tleman seated  next  her,  takes  the  opportunity  of  the 
discourse  turning  on  highwaymen,  to  express  his  con- 
tempt of  them  y  and  assures  the  company,  that  he  was 
once  attacked  on  such  a  road  by  banditti:  that  he  alone 
resisted  the  whole  body,  killed  four  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

The  conversation  at  length  turns  upon  the  fair  sexi 
and  a  dating  blade,  of  about  two>and-twenty,  ainerts 
that;  God  for^^ve  him,  he  has  dee^ved  ten  women  at 
a  time,  that  the  only  one  he  ever  really  loved,  was  se- 
duced by  his  rival ;  and  that  at  last  he  had  married-oae« 
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who  had  •fal?y  revenged  her  sex  by  her  i)!  qiiaUtieip> 
which  had  obliged  him  to  live  separate  from  her. 

Do^btk^  the  reader  has  tometimes  iMised  hit 
e^fming  at  one  of  those,  booses  where  there  b  not  the 
amusement  of  cards^  bat  where-the.  nustress>  who haa 
for  some  time  been  pasi'meridiem,  supported  by  large 
cushions;  with  her  foot  negligently  placed  on  a  dauHuk 
stool»  is  surrounded  by  old  courtiers^  ruined  specula* 
tors,  antiquated  coquettes,  and  others  of  both  -A^xes^ 
who  know  not  how  to  drag  on  the  burden  of  thei(ri|i|^<» 
iitenoe.-^If  so,  when  poTitics,  the  news  of  the  day« 
and  slander  hare  had  their  tumi  and  are  exhausted,  he 
has  probably 4iesid' the- amiable  mistress,  to  entertain 
her  guests,  go  into  a  hbtory  of  her  early  adventvreSj 
punt  emphatically  the  domination  of  the  passions^  and 
console  henelf  for  the  present  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  past;  boast  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  knights 
who  were  proud  to  wear  her  chsuns.  Twenty  of  them 
were  killed  iu  duels ;  an  officer  of  the  dragoons  «et  fire 
to  a  conyent  to  procure  her  liberty^  and  •carry ;her  off 
to  a  foreign  country;  a  burgomaster,  in  d^pair  at  her 
indifierence^  put  an  end  to  his  iife  by  poison;  the  enr- 
peror  of  Russia  .was  deeply  smitten  with*  her^— hb  mi- 
nisters were  no  less  "struck  with  her  beauty :  a  bashaw 
with  three  tails  offered  her  all  the  gold  and  dian^onds 
of  the  eastern  world—- she  rejected  every  things  with 
noble  dbinterestedness.  What  attacks  were  not  made 
on  her  virtue!  An  artist,  a  young  Italian  painter,  be- 
came enamoured  of  her  charms;  the  pencil  of  Apelles 
prevaib  over  the  treasures^  of  Cr^ssua.  But  time  flies, 
the  days  of  j^easuie  pass  rapidty  away,  the  rose 

0  ses  its  fragrance,  and  the  painter  forsakes  fab  mm 
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StfAfoiumst  in  oider  to  go  and  eopj  the  rami  of  it* 
cientOreeee. 

'  Ilie  uafortmiafe  dtnud  afterwaids  marries  t  rich 
faander,  who  cBet  in  a  state  of  insolTeiicy,  and  the  ^ 
'  foor  wido#  u  at  length  reduced  to  talk  of  ber  forfDer 
iplendor  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  gre^-heards.  who 
fti  reply  reUite  the  battles  they  have  fought^  the  rieges 
tiwy  hate  undertaken,  the  assaults  they  have  sustained, 
the  eashanies  which  have  been  intrusted  to  them,  the 
money  they  have  squandered,  and  the  knccess  they  itill 
aaeet  with,  (alhiding  to  the  fair  sex,)  notwithstanding 
timf  g'^  hairs* 

A  person  present,  whose  errand  there  is  to  ipake 
ahearvadons,  listens  attentively,  collects  all  these  cir- 
eumstances,  arranges  the  materials,  and  gives  to  the 
ipoUic,  disguised  as  fabulous,  the  history  of  these  ridi- 
eidons  personages.— The  vices,  the  feiults,  the  virtues, 
the  crimes,  and  the  noble  actions,  all  is  huddled  toge- 
ther: it  resembles  ^sehood,  it  is  called  a  novbi.  or 
ftOMAWCB,  and  yet  every  part  is  founded  on  reality. 


▲  DASHivo  AVCTiovaaa. 

**  Dedpimur  specie  recti"  Hob. 

**  Deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence.' '      Roscommon. 

Whilb  he  was  speaking  with  the  auctioneer,  a  stranger 
came  up  to  him,  and  pointing  to  a  Madona  which 
Aubrey  had  added  to  his  collection  about  two  years 
before,  wished  \o  know  \i  Vie  "^cna^ld  v>^  with  i^  hf  pri- 
"n^  agveemenU    A»\>tey  w^  >»  >»^  ^8»  t^wpiittis^. 
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pnmded  he  covli  get  his  price  for  tC;  on  which  fifr. 
Floarish^  astuming  his  professional  style«  and  ad* 
diesaing  the  stranger^  said:  **  Sir,  you  could  not  have 
displayed  finer  taste,  truer  judgraeht^  than  in  the  . 
choice  of  this  piece.  What  a  heautiful  brunette !  Ra- 
phtdls  most  charming  Madona.  His  earlier  Ma* 
donas^  Sir^  those  I  mean  of  his  middle  style,  are  gene** 
laUy  of  a  lighter  and  less  taking  complexion.  I  am 
fully  persuaded^  Sir,  though  some  men- s  judgments  are 
apt  to  be  guided  by  particular  attachments,  that  a 
complete  brown  beauty  is  really  preferable  to  a  perfect 
fair  one:  the  bright  brown  gives  a  lustre  to  all  the 
ether  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the  eyes,  and  a  richness  to 
the  whole  look,  which  one  seeks  in  vain  in  the  whitest 
and  most  transparent  skins.  All  the  best  artists  in 
the  noblest  age  of  painting,  about  Leo  the  Tenth's 
time,  used  this  deeper  and  richer  kind  of  colouring: 
indeed,  the  glaring  lights  introduced  by  Guido  went  a 
great  way  toward  the  declension  of  the  art;  as  the  en- 
feebling of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Marati  has- since  al* 
most  completed  the  fall  of  it  in  Italy.*'  Aubrey  was 
delighted  with  the  science  displayed  by  the  auctioneer) 
but,  as  he  had  heard  him  descant  with  wonderful  rhe? 
toric  on  the  dyes  on  a  china  bowl,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  his  eloquence  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  memory^ 
and  that  he  had  learned  mucl^of  it  verbatim  by  heart* 
^^  I  am  lulling/'  ssud  the  stranger,  '*  to  give  a  good 
price  for  it,  though  I  am  certain  it  is  not  an  original." 
•^"Not  an  original^  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Flourish; 
''  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  it  cost  Mr.  Aubrey  seven 
hundred  pounds."  The  stranger  shook  his  head^^Ksokji^ 
^KSed  pardon,  end  wdkeA  oiu    K^Xiiift^  ^^xx^^sfisk. 
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Mr.  Fkmriih  toMidt  the  door,  wben  tbe  latter  hcirf 
his  Mtme  called;  bnt  catching  no  eye»  did  not  dis^ 
goish  the  penoo.  ''Fkmrishr  exclaimed  Lord  Iill- 
boy*  who  spoke  withoat  removing  his  eyes  from  t 
Magdalen  which  he  was  sertttinizing  with  all  the  at- 
tention and  gesture  of  a  professed  oonmssenr,  ud 
whom  a  rapid  glance  on  the  surronnding  taste-hunten 
bad  informed  of  the  auctioneer's  approach.    '^This  if 

a  — ** '*  A  veiy  fine  Magdalen,  my  lonV'  added 

Flourish;  who  now  perceived  the  young  noblemao, 
from  the  oontiiiaiBiice  of  his  Toice,  and  the  discontina* 
ance.oi:  his  remark.  ^  A  very  fine  one,  by  G  ■  d!" 
said  Lord  Tallboy,  emphatically;  ^^  it  is  a  Magdalen 
pUun  enough,  by  her  tears.**—- ^'  Nay,  my  lord,  if  tbeie 
were  no  tears  on  the  face,'*  said  Flourish,  **  you  might 
see,  by  the  humid  redness  of  tbe  skin,  that  she  bad 
been  weeping  extremely :— -£i/<r  pleure  jusqu'oKX  boiUt 
dcs  doigti;  it  weeps  all  over."—''  Clearly,  by  G-^d!" 
returned  his  lordship;  "Lt  Brun  was  a  famous  painter 
of  Magdalens;  this  b  a  — '*^-— *'  A  Titian,  my  lonL*' 
— "  I  know;  it  b  equal  to  his  Venus,  by  G-  d!" 
then  pointing  to  the  next  picture^  he  continued: 
"  What  soft,  silky  skin  has  the  artist  given  to  that 
Madona  next  to  it!  What  an  exquisite  complexkm! 
that  must  be  one  of — ** — '^  Guido's/  my  lord,"-  added 
Flourish ;  "  the  colour  of  the  complexion,"  continual 
the  auotioneer,  "  b  the  most  beautiful  ever  imagined  f 
it  b  tJhat  which  Apelles  gave  to  hb  famous  Veniis,  and 
which,  though  the  picture  itself  be  lost,  Cicero  has,  in 
some  degree,  preserved  .to  us  in  bb  excellent  description 
of  it.  It  was  a  ^tv«  tedi^  >aoiXk\S£^\l^Aatermixed  and 
incorpor?ited  wVx^.^\^^^^t»^^^^>SiNM«^\».^^ 
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thnmgli  each  part  of  the  body.  Sach  is  often  the  co* 
louring  of  Titian>  particnhtfly  in  the  sleeping  Venns} 
and  sncfai  are  the  descriptions  of  a  most  beantifol  skin 
in  several  of  the  Roman  poets*. 

**  Acceptt  vocem  lacrymus  Latinia  matis> 
FUgrantus  profuso^enus;  qui  plunmus  ignum 
Subjacit  rubor,  et  Tiolaverit  oatro 
Alba  rosa;  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colorcs-f.** 

Aubrey  endeavoured  in  vain  to  follow  the  sense  of 
these  lines;  and  was  now  fully  convinced  that  Ftonrish 
spoke  by  rote^  and  that  be  had  conned  his-lesson  both 
for  Raphaers  bright  brown,  and  the  fine  red  and  white 
of  Apelles;  but  that  his  memory,  as  is  natural,  was 
truer  to  his  mother  tongue  than  to  <me  which  he  did 
not  understand. 


*  Beaumont's  Crito. 

"f  "  Accepit  voce  lacrymis  Lavinia  matris, 

Flagrantes  perfusa  genas ;  cui  plarimus  ignem 
Subjecit  rubor,  et  calefacta  per  ora  cucurut : 
laduixi  sanguinco  Teluti  violaverit  ostro 
Siquis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubeot  ubi  lilia  multa 
Albarosi;  tales  dabat  ore  colores.^*        JEstiD^ 

"  At  this  a  flood.of  tears  Lavipia  shed ; 
A  crimson  blush  her  beauteous  face  o'erspread, 
Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  red. 
The  drivihg  colours,  never  at  a  stay. 
Run  here  and  there  ;  and  flush,  and  fade  away. 

*   Delightful  change;  thus  Indian  ivory  shows. 
Which  with  the  bordering  paint  of  purple  glows ; 
Or  lilies  damask*d  by  the  neighbouring  rose.*'  DavoiN. 


'•<' 
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A  MOBisa  wKirm  avo  tourist. 

A  DUUt^  htUoetn,  Dr.  BetibUe,  m  BMlcmdiEcr,  §jd 
SirEdmfdH »M.P. 

"Abo?a 

Utqne  ad  niila..^.  •'•••••"  Ho&« 

**  Fimn  eggs  which  first  are  set  upon  the  board, 
Te  apples  ripe»  with  which  it  last  is  stored.** 

Dr.  ScrUbie.    Sir  Edward  H 1  deem  oiTself 

h»pff  in  the  honour  of  yosr  acquamCanp^  and  aboM 
ngoke  raj  much  in  an  opportuoity  of  rendering  mj* 
idf  beneficial  to  a  young  gentleman^  whom  I  think 
destined  to  be  an  oratpr  and  a  statesman^ 

Sir  Edward  H.  (trcmcaUtf.)  Sir,  praise  irom  Dr» 
Scribble  most  be  always  adequately  valued  by  eveiy 
one  who  has  discernment  to  appreciate  his  character^ 
which  is  too  strongly  marked  not  to  be  easily  compre* 
bended. 

Dr.  Scribble.  Sltj  you  do  me  infinite  honour:  you 
have  heard  of  me  then  before;  you  have,  I  presume, 
read  my  '  History  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.'  History, 
howevj^,  is  not  my  only  fort;  indeed  I  can  write  every 
thing:  for  instance,  what  a  fuss  there's  about  that  fd^ 
low, '  Moore  s  Travels;*  I  can  write  travels  better  than 
he;  I  will  show  you  a  i^)ecimen  of  a  new  work  I  am 
bringing  out  for  Mr.  Nincompoop,  the  famous  book- 
seller. Its  title  is,  *  A  curious  and  interesting  Tour 
to  Maidenhead;  back  by  Windsor,  Staines,  Sunbuiy; 
Hampton- Court,  Kingston,  Twickenham,  and  home 
by  Richmond.*  I  flatter  myself  you  will  find  in  it  no« 
relty,  ingenuity,  and  YiumoxM. 
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Accordingly  the  baronet  reftiL 

Tuesdaj^  Jnne  24tb»  we  f«t  off  <m  honebtek  from 
bo  Bltdi  Beor  Inn«  ¥kaMOf,  before  <U|  wben  wc 
Nuscd  St.  James's  churchy  iht  clock  wanted  seven  im«- 
mtes^  meet  tnmip  carts  coming  to  market;  arrive 
«fore  the  Duke  of  Queensberrjr's  boose  $— -fine  pro* 
pect  of  8t.  James's  Park  and  the  Sorrej  bills* 

Dr.  Scribble,  (wUsrrufting  Sir  Edward  H.}  Yon 
ee  I  make  observations  as  I  go  along.  Sir. 

Sh  Eduford  H.  (hecomimies.  reading.)  Arrive  at 
he  turnpike— find  it  is  exactly  sixj  Compare  oor 
raicbes  with  the  clocks  ;-^we  have  taken  seven  mi« 
lates  from  St.  James's  church. 

N.B.  A  wise  man  rides  more  slowly  over  the  stones 
han  on  the  road. 

Proceed  on  our  tour->-arrive  at  Knightsbridgei  to 
he  left  there  turns  off  a  new  street,  called  Sioane  Street, 
rom  Sir  Hans  ISloane. 

N.B.  He  was  a  ^reat  naturalist. 

Dr, Scribble,  (interriipdng  Sir  Edward.)  Biography, 
rou  observe.  Sir. 

Sir  Edward  H.  Oh,  yfes !  (He  continues  to  read,) 
yiother  road  turns  off  to  Fulham^-— Latin-pun  on  two 
soldiers  who  went  to  Putney:  Ibant  tinctoret  arnma: 
iuoponerejuxta.  Explanation:  dm  two,  aninue  soul, 
inctores  dyers,  ibant  went,  pon&e  to  put,  juxta  nigh ! 
k  little  farther  on  is  the  pound. 

Curiosities,  Beyond  Knightsbridge,  Hyde  Park 
^l;-^crowd  of  sfrawberry-girls  in  the  footpath ;«-» 
meet  long  coaches. 

N.B.  That  road  a  great  thoroughfare;  Kensington* 
JeorgelL  died  here;  I  give  my  ct^m^QaxAStkiw iis^.^^^ 
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his  history  ;"»HoIknd  House^  not  uithe  modem^le 
of  hnikUngi— 'dissertation  upon  archHectnre;— mf 
oompAiiion  observes  1  kiiu«r  every  thing.  Attendiiy 
toe  earnestly  to  my  subject,  run  against  a  carter- 
scoundrel  hits  me  with  his  whip;  I  tarn  aboul  and 
swear  at  him.    He  comes  hack;— -I  ride  on/ 

Dipping  into  another  page,^e  baronet  found  Itont- 
fsrd^said  to  be  a  royal  pty-j  entrance  not  remarkable 
for  royal  magnificence. 

Df;  ScrihHe.  You  observe>  (lookmg  mik  mth  lof- 
aum,J  my  friend  -adrises  me,  as  a  great  antiquarisa^ 
to  write  the  history  o^the  monarchs  of  Old^and  New 
Brentford.  Sion-Honse,  my  remarks  on-  the  Perm, 
and  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chaoe. 

Approach  Smallbeny-Green ;  inform  my  compa^ 
nion  of  my  extreme  intimacy  with  Sir  Joseph  Banb; 
my  comrade  happens  to  know  him  a  little.  Observe 
a  person  before  bis  house,  whom  he  insists  to  he,  I  not 
to  be.  Sir  Joseph;  I  ride  on— my  companion  certainly 
mistaken. 

The  baronet,  rather  tired  of  this^  turned  oien-*  a 
goq^  many  pages,  and  found: 

Chertsea,  St.  Ann*s  Hill;  house  of  Charles  James 
Fox— Fox  no  orator. 

Dr.  Scribble,  ( interrupting.)   Original  discovery! 

Sir-  Edward  H.  I  |)erfcctly  agree  with  you.  Sir,  it  is. 

I>i\  Scribble.  The  world  is  totally  mistaken  in  bim« 

Sir  Edward  continues  to  read  the  journal.  Demon- 
strate to  my  companion  that  I  surpass  Fox  in  eveiy 
thing;— comrade  hard-headed,  won't  be  convinoedi*-* 
less  agreeab\e  VVian  \  vVioxx^lVvcci.    . 

The  baroneV  sViV^^vTi^^^ti^^'^i^tt^NaG^^lAaEs^^ 
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Fisheiy;  thej  cttch  gudgeons  here;  I  obserre  they 
abo  catch  gudgeons  in  town* 

Dr.  Saibble.  Bon  mot,  for  you.  I  excel  in  wit 
as  much  as  in  philosophy. 

Sir  Edward  H,  That  I  can  perceive;  I  see^  Sir, 
this  is  just  such  a  {performance  a»  I  should  have  ex- 
pected from  Dr.  Scribble. 

Dr.  Scribble,  Since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  en« 
tertsdn.so  very  high  an  opinion  of  my  abilities,  how 
happy  1  should  be  in  devoting  them  to  your  informa- 
tion and  instruction. .  1  should  with  much  pleasure.  Sir, 
on  any  important  question,  make  such  speeches  as 
would  astonish  the  senate,  if  you  were  to  speak  them. 
I  am  very  happy  in  imitating  Burke;  that*s  not  diiH« 
cult;  Burke  is,  after  all,  but  shallow  I  could  enliven 
a  apeepfa  with  better  wit  than  Sheridan*s. 

Sir  Edward  H,  But  there  comes  Sir  Joseph,  shall 
wt{;o  and  meet  him  ? 

Dr,  Scribble.  Nol  at  present,  being .  particularly, 
engaged. 

Sir  Edward  //.  (To  Sir  Joteph,  afler  the  c<uimum 
talutationf,)  I  have  just  parted  with  your  friend,  Pr. 
£icribble. 

Sir  Joseph.  My  friend  I  I  have  not  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man. 
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POLXTB  BBBATIOUR  DBVIKBD  AND  COIIMLBNDBD. 

"  Reddere  penon*  sck  donTenlentia  cuique.  *  *    Hor. 
lie  knows  what  best  befits  each  character. 

I  wzLi  now,  mj  dear  nephew,  say  a  few  things  to  yoa 
upon  a  matter  where  you  have  surprbingly  little  to 
leam,  considering  you  have  seen  nothing  but  Bocon- 
nock;  I  mean  bbhaviour.  Behaviour  is  of  infinite! 
advantage  or  pngudice  to  a  man,  as  he  happens  to  have 
Ibnned  it  to  a  graceful,  noble^  ^ngagwg^  and  proper 
aaanner,  or  to  a  vulgar,  coarse,  ill-bted,  or  awkward  and 
ungenteel  ona.  Bebavioor,  though  an  external  thing, 
which  seems  rathtc  to  bctoog  to  the  body  than  to  the 
mindy  is  certainly  founded  ill  conskleraUe  virtues: 
though  I  have  known  instances  of  good  men,  with 
something  very  revolting  and  offensive  in  their  manner 
of  behaviour,  espedatty  when  they  have  the  misfortnnt 
to  be  natnrally  very  awkward  and  ungent^f,  and 
which  their  mistaken  friends  have  helped  to  confirm 
them  in,  by  telling  them,  they  were  above  such  trifles, 
as  being  genteel,  dancing,  fencings  riding^  and  doing 
all  manly  exercises  with  grace  and  vigour.  Aa  if  the 
body,  because  inferior,  were  not  a  part  of  the  compo- 
sition of  man,  and  the  proper,  easy,  ready,  and  grace* 
ful  use  of  himself,  both  in  mind  and  limb,  did  not  go 
to  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man. 
You  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  preposterous 
error:  and  I  had  a  great  pleasure  in  finding  you, 
when  I  first  saw  you  in  London,  sq  well  disposed  by 
nature,  and  do  ^to^tVj  2X\.«^vln^  \!^  tsAk;^  ^oursdf  gen* 
teel  iu  petson,  anA  vi^-\«^  Vsv  Xs^vsTvsvit  .  \  vgdl^vs:^ 
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glad  jon  hare  taken  a  fencing-master:  that  exercise 
will  give  yon  aome  manly,  firm,  and  graceful  attitudes; 
open  your  diest,  place  yoor  head  upright,  and  plant 
you  well  upon  your  legs.  As  to  the  use  of  the  sword, 
it  is  well  to  know  it:  but  remember,  my  dearest  ne* 
phew,  it  is  a  science  of  defence,  and  that  a  -sword 
can  never  be  employed  by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue^  * 
in  aay  other  cause.  As  to  the  carriage  of  your  person, 
be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tali  and  thin,  not  to 
get  a  habit  of  stooping;  nothing  has  so  poor  a  lookt 
above  all  things  avoid  contracting  any  peculiar  gesti* 
dilations  of  this  bo^,  or  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.     It  is  rare  to  see  in  any  one  a  graeeful 

Jauffhter  i  it  b  generally  better  tx)  emile  than  hudi 
0ttty  especially  to  contract  a  haUt  of  laughing  at  smalf, 
or  BO  jbkes.  Sometimes  it  would  be  affectation,  or 
ivorse,  mere  moroseness,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  * 
the  tnily  ridiculous  drcumstances  of  an  incident,  or  the 
'Ime  |]lkasantry  or  wit  of  a  thing,  call  fori  ai^d  justify 
it}  tmt  the  trick  of  laugbing  frivolously  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided :  *'  Risu  inepto,  Res  inaptiar  rmlld 
•esi"  Now  as  to  politbnsss^  many  have  attempted 
definitions  of  it :  I  believe  it  is  best  to  be  known  by 
description,  definition  not  being  able  to  cotnprise  it* 
I  would  however  venture  to  call  it  benevolence  in  trifles, 
•or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves  in  little,  daily^ 
hourly,  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  A  better 
.place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being 
•helped  at  table,  &c.  what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves 
in  sufh  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
others  ?  And  this  constitutes  trvie  '^\\V«w<^%<&.  \\. V^  '^ 
|)eipetaa]  attention,  (by  habit  \vg;raw%  e'VB^  vtAta^^qx^ 
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Co  iu)«  to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are  with,  bf 
which  we  other  prerent  or  remove  them.  Bowing, 
ceremonious  formal  compliments,  stiff  civilities,  will 
never  he  politeness:  that  must  he  easy,  natural,  un- 
studied, manly,  nohle.  And  what  will  give  this,  but 
a  mind  benevolent,  and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert 
that,  amiable  disposition  in  trifles  towards  all  you  con* 
verse  and  live  with?  Benevolence  in  greater  matters 
takes  a  higher  name,  and  is  the  queen  of  virtues.  No- 
thing  is  so  incompatible  with  politeness^  as  any  trick 
of  absence  of  mind.  I  would  trouble  you  with  a  word 
or  two. more  upon  some  branches  of  hehaviour,  which 
have  a  more  serious  moral  obligation  in  them,  than 
those  of  mere  politeness!  which  are  eqnally  important 
in  the  eye  of  the  world*  I  mean  a  proper  behaviowv 
adapted  to  the  respective  relations  we  stand  in,  towards 
the  difierent  ranks  of  superiors,  equals,  and  inferion. 
Let  your  behaviour  towards  superiors,  in  cBgnitj^' 
age,  learning,  or  any  distinguished  excrilence,  be  fiiH 
of  respect,  deference,  andunodesty.  Towards  equals^ 
nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as  well-bred  ease,.por 
lite  freedom,  generous  frankness,  manly  spirit,,  always 
tempered  with. gentleness  and  sweetness  of  maanei^ 
noble  sincerity,  candour,  and  openncss,of  heart,- quali* 
fied  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  discretton  and 
prudence,  and  ever  limited  by  a  sacred  regard  to 
seccecy«.in  all  things  intrusted  to  it,  9nd  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  your  word.  To  inferiors,  gentleness, 
condescension,  and  affability,  is  the  only  dignity.  To- 
wards servants,  never  accustom  yourself  to  voogk  and 
passionate  \angAa^e«  V4 Vynw  >Qda^  vc^  ^BxA^^im.  tbonld 
conaider  tbcm  as  humiles  om.Vci>  ^  Ss3\wi  ^SMwfioaMML^'oi 
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conscf-vi;  and  when  they  aure  bad^  pitf ^  admoniihy  and 
part  with  them  if  incorrigiUe^  On  all  ooca^ns  be« 
ware,  my  desgr  child^  of  Anger,  that  demon,  that  de« 
strayer  of  our  peace. 

•<  Its  furor  brevis  est,  animum  regc  qui  nisi  paret 
Impenty  hone  frasnts  hunc  tu  compesce  catenis.** 


lOVORAMCB  AND  EDUCATION  CONTRASTED. 

'  *<  The  Tulgar,  a  scarce  animated  clod, 

Ne*er'pleased  with  ought  above  'em,  Prince  or  God/' 

Dryoin. 

In  order  to  see,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  different  ef- 
fects of  ignorance  and  of  right  education,  on  the  lower 
chutes  of  the  people,  we  have  only  to  recollect  what 
passed  during  the  late  war  in  the  two  islands  which 
constitute  this  united  kingdom.  In  one  of  these,  it  is 
wdl  known,  that  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
peasants  and  the  labourer  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
in  any  other  civilised  country  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fact, 
ascertained  by  the  most  diligent  and  accurate  enquiries, 
lately  set  on  foot  in  that  island,  that  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  it,  not  above  one- third  of  the  peo- 
ple receive  any  education  at  all;  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  island,  not  a  twentieth  part  have  even-learnt 
their  alphabet.  This  is  a  degree  of  ignorance  which 
carries  back  our  thoughts  to  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbar- 
ism, and  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  what  we  call 
these  enlightened  days.  It  is  Egyptian  darkness  that 
may  be  felt«    And  what  has  beeu  \.\:u(  cc);n»»Q^^'Qft&  f:^ 
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it?  Such  fcenes  of  wanton  cnieltj  and  saTSge  ferocit/ 
at  exceed  all  power  of  dtflcrtption^  and  oiigiit»  indndi 
lallier  to  be  buried  in  everlaiting  oblivion.    I  duA 
ooly^  therefore,  say.  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  thsi 
the  common  people  of  that  island  were  "  destroyed  for 
lack .i^hunvkdge''    Their  undentandlngs  were  dark- 
ened, being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  throngh 
the  ignorance  that  was  in  them.    Let  us  now  tnm  our 
ejres  to  our  own  island,  and  see  what  was  the  conduct 
of  the  common  people  of  this  country,  at  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  under  the  same  incitements  to  dis- 
affection and  infidelity.    They  were  at  firstj  indeed, 
staggered,  and  for  a  while  imposed  upon  by  those  bold, 
licentious  principles  which  the  partizans  of  the  French 
revolution  propagated  with  so  much  industry  through 
the  kingdom.    But  they  soon  recovered  from  this  det 
lirium>  they  saw  through  the  wicked  artifices  of  the 
abettors  of  ariarchy  and  irreligion.    They  saw  the 
frightful  dangers  that  surrounded  them :  prepared  to 
meet  them  with  vigour,  and  actually  repelled  them 
with  success.    And  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  hap- 
py change?  It  was,  because  the  higher  orders  of  the 
community  could  write,  and  the  inferior  orders  could 
read.    It  was,  because,  for  more  than  twenty  jrears  be- 
fore, upwards  of  300«000  children  of  the  poor  had  been 
religiously  educated  in  the  various  charity  schools  and 
Sunday  schools  of  this  kingdom. 

It  has,  1  know^  been  sometimes  asserted  that  igno* 
ranee  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  It  is  no  such  thing : 
it  is  the  mother  of  superstition,  of  bigotry,  of  fanati- 
cism, of  disaffection,  of  cruelty,  and  of  rebellion.  These 
are  lis  \eg\\itna\&  cViMt«;u,   It  has  never- yet  produced 
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MOf  ttber;  ind  nrer  \vill  to  the  end  of  the  ^rld. 
And  we  inqr  lay  this  cbwn  as  an  tmonteittUe  trntli^ 
that  m  UrcU  iofbrmed  and  inteUig^nt  people^  inore  par^ 
iacoialrly  a  people  well  accfiiatnted  with  .the  sacred 
Wf^higs,  win  always  be  more  orderly,  auve  deoent; 
more  hmnane^  more  Tirtaous,  more  leligiotts^  more 
obedient  to  their  soperiors  than  a  people  totally  dev(Hd 
of  all  instruction  and  all  edncatioli. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOVNT  OF  MARY  aUBRN  OP 

SCOTS. 

Mary  Stewart,  queen  of  Scots,  bom  in  the  year 
1542,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  king  of  Scotland, 
by  Mary  of  Lorrain,  his  second  queen,  was  scarce  eight 
days  old  at  his  death,  which  was  followed  by  great  ani* 
mosities  among  the  nobility,  who  contested  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  queen  was  at  last  adjudged  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  legitimate  de* 
scent,  and  the  first  peer  of  Scotland. 

King  Henry  VIII.  wished  to  obtain  her  for  his  son 
Edward,  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be 
given  in  marriage  to  that  prince  f  but  he  wished  to  * 
have  her  educated  in  England,  which  the  Scots  would 
not  comply  with,  which  was  ihe  occasion  of  the  famous  * 
battle  of  Musselburgh.  Upon  their  defisat,  she  was 
conveyed  by  her  mother  into  the  isle  of  Inchemahom; 
where  she  first  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues :  of  all  which  she 
afterwards  became  a  complete  mWXte%^% 
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By  her  means^  when  about  six  yean  old,  Mary  wai 
conveyed  to  France,  where  she  was  with  great  care 
educated.  Her  study  was  chiefly  directed  to  learning 
the  modem  fangDftges}  to  theflfe  ahe  a^ded  the  Latin, 
in  whidrjte  spike  aa  oratbn  bf'faer.'oira  compoung, 
in  thi'Cmi;  gaaid-foom  at  the  Lonrs^  befoie  the 
royal' Inu^  ucl  oobilitf  of  France.  Sbewas  natn- 
rally  iBdiaed  to  poetiy,  and  so'grcat  a  proficsent  in  the 
artj  that  her  compositions  were  much  valued  fay  M. 
Ronsardf  who  was  himself  esteemed  an  eminent  poet. 

She  had  a  good  taste  for  mu«c,and  played  well  open 
several  instruments,  was  a  fine  dancer^  and  siit  a  hdrK 
gracefully;  but  her  chief  delight  seemed  to  he;,  when 
she  vras  employed  among  her  women  at  needle-work*. 


•  The  furniture  of  some  of  the  apartments,  worked  bj 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  are  still  shown  at  Chats  worth,  with  a 
respect  becoming  her  memory.  She  was  removed  from  Bol- 
ton Castle  to  Chatsworth,  under  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  she  remained  here  upwards  of  serenteen 
ycarst  when  she  was  conveyed  to  Tutbury,  and  from  thence  to 
Fotheringay,  where,  we  are  assured,  she  was  beheaded.  But 
as  every  proceeding  of  Elizabeth,  relative  to  this  unfortunate 
princess,  was  private,  dark,  ambiguous,  vindictive,  and  crue], 
we  can  believe  that  any  sinister  methods  were  used  by  her  to . 
blind  the  public,  who  were  partial  to  her  royal  prisoner  on 
^account  of  her  misfonunes;  for,  when  the  British  queen  could 
propose  to  her  secretary,  Davison,  to  have  her  muidcfcd  pri- 
vatel/y  might  she  not  also  contrive  to  have  her  beheaded  at 
Tutbury,  and  report  it  was  at  Fotheringay,  and  bury  her  at 
Peterborough,  to  elude  and  evade  her  fi'iends,  or  to  prevent 
visiters  and  their  resentments.  When  the  historians  of  her  life 
were  so  ill  biformed  as  not  to  know  her  long  imprisonment 
was  at  Chatswoi\\\>  isv\)i^\  >Xa^  wqx  \w«^  \k«^^  c^Qt^ially  de* 
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Inl558>  she  was  married  to  the  Dauphin^  afterwards 
Francis  II.  over  whom  her  beauty  and  miderstanding 


luded  by  the  report  of  her  death  at  Fotheriogay.  '*  When  I 
Yis'ited  Tutburyj"  said  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintancea 
^*  they  showed  me,  in  the  castle,  the  place  of  her  execution  5 
and  I  read  her  name  on  various  parts  of  a  wall,  composed  of  a 
white  mtrbley  that  formed  the  room ;  and  what  served  more 
to  strengthen  this  traditional  opinion,  there  was  living  in  the 
village  one  Robert  Berkin,  a  taylor,  aged  100  years,  healthfult 
straight,  fresh- coloured,  and  active;  he  said,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  man  of  the  same  parish,  that  was  aged  iQo 
years,  who  remembered  the  plague  at  Tutbury  Castle,  and  by 
him  he  understood,  that  the  queen  came  there  from  Chats- 
worth,  and  was  therein  executed.  Mr.  Hardy,  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  drew  his  portrait,  at  my  request,  anAv 
amazingly  well  and  like.  The  ages  of  these  two  men  came 
within  twenty- six  years  of  the  period  of  her  murder,  and  so 
bloody  a  tale  must  have  been  recent  in  all  their  memories, 
and  strong  upon  all  tongues.'* 

Though  we  give  these  remarks,  which  have  never  been 
published,  by  way  of  illustration,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide 
on  the  probability  of  the  circumstance.  But  to  return  to 
Chatsworth,  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  [the  place  of  her  long  im- 
prisonment,  though  she  here  had  the  indulgence  of  walking 
and  riding  about  the  coimtry.  Here  we  learn  of  her  visit  to 
Buxton,  and  may  read  on  a  pane  of  glass  a  classical  distich 
adapted  by  her  to  her  misfortunes. 

**  Buxtona,  que  calidae  celfebrare  nomine  lymphae. 
Forte  mihi  post  hac  non  aduenda  vale." 

**  Thy  baths,  bleak  Buxton,  shall  thy  fame  renew^ 
To  which,  with  grief,  I  sigh — a  long  adieu." 

She  also  called  that  curious  incrusted  pillar  in  Poole's  Hole 
by  her  name,  which  is  now  shown,  and  called  the  Q^««ql  ^1 
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gave  her  great  influence.  He  dying  in  1560,  she  re- 
turned to  her  native  country;  leaving  the  most  refined 
and  gay  court  in  H^urope^  for  the  most  turbulent  and 
austere. 

Soon  after  she  was  addressed  with  proposals  of  mar- 
riage from  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria.  But  Queea 
Elizabeth,  hearing  of  it,  desired  she  would  not  marry 
with  any  foreign  prince,  but  chuse  a  husband  out  of  her 
own  nobility y  and  recommended  to  her  the  £arl  of. 
Leicest.r^  threatening,  upon  refusal,  to  deprive  hvzr  of 
the  successsion  to  the  crown  of  England;  the  arms^ 
and  title  of  which^  the  ambition  of  her  uncles^  the 
Guises,  had  made  her  imprudently  assume  while  Uueea 

Scot's  Pillar;  and  which  will  remain,  as  long  as  nature  lasts, 
a  cold  monument  of  her  fame  and  misfortunes.  Count  Tal- 
lard,  who  was  here  a  prisoner,  said,  when  he  returned  to 
France,  '*  he  should  not  reckon  the  days  he  spent  at  Chats- 
worth  in  his  captivity."  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  royal 
Stuart  to  have  been  able  to  say  the  same. 

Col  ley  Cibber,  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  left 
two  remarkable  memorandums  behind  him :  *'  that  though  he 
was  very  near  breaking  his  neck,  by  the  badness  of  the'  roads, 
in  getting  to  Chats  worth,  yet  he  was  much  nearer  breaking 
his  heart  to  leave  it;»»  which  was  a  well-turned  compliment 
to  his  Grace,  and  perhaps  better  than  the  subsequent  verses, 
written  in  the  Bowling- Green- House,  to  the  miseries  of  this 
unfortunate  queen. 

*•  When  Scotland's  queen,  her  native  realm  expeli'd. 
In  ancient  Chatswortlv  was  a  captive  hejd« 
Had  then  the  pile  to  such  new  charms  arriv'd, 
Happier  the  captive,  than  the  queen,  had  iiv'd. 
What  tears  in  pity  of  her  fate  could  rise« 
That  f owud  xVit  i>a^\v^^  ^  -^w^wVasfc  K**  B . 
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of  France.  Yet  she  now  wished  to  obtain  the  good 
graces  of  Elizabeth^  who  did  not  in  reality  wish  her 
to  marry  at  all;  which  Mary  at  length  discovering,  and 
being  much  in  love  with  her  cousin  Henry,  Lord 
Damley,  married,  him  in  1565.  By  this  husband  she 
had  one  son>  who  was  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scot* 
kmd,  and  I.  of  England.  This  union  proved  most  un« 
fortunate:  the  beauty  of  Damley  was  his  only  merit: 
he  was  weak  and  cruel,  and  by  the  most  capricious  and 
teasing  conduct,  made  Mary  bitteriy  repent  the  honour 
she  had  done  him.  Indifferent  towards  her,  yet  am* 
bitious  of  power,  he  wished  to  extort  from  her  the  ma- 
trimonial crown,  and  was  furiously  jealous  of  the  in« 
fluence  any  other  possessed.  Bursting  into  her  apart- 
ment, with  some  lords  devoted  to  his  purpose^  he 
seized  and  murdered  Rizzio^  an  Italian  musician, 
whom  he  had  himself  first  distinguished,  and  then  in  a 
few  days  openly  declared  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
action.  He  threatened  frequently  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, though  it  appears  he  had  no  serious  intentions, 
but  merely  to  distress  Mary,  who  dreaded  the  cen- 
sures of  foreign  courts,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
might  be  misrepresented:  and  absented  himself  from 
her,  till  an  illness  which  happened  to  him,  being 
made  known  to  Mary,  whose  feelings  were  warm  and 
impetuous,  she  forgot  her  wrongs,  and  flew  to  his  suc- 
cour, nursing  him  herself  with  great  tenderness,  and  in 
his  promises  of  repentance  and  amendment,  seemed 
to  forget  his  faults.  On  his  convalescence,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Kirkafield,  a  retired  situation,  which  was 
recommended  on  account  of  quiet  and  good  air.  Here 
one  night,  inl567«  during  the  absenceof  the  queen» wha 
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was  gone  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
servants,  he  was  murdered,  by  bis  apartment  beiog 
blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

That  Mary  did  not  bring  the  conspirators  to  justice, 
has  been  alleged  against  her;  but  she  had  little  power 
amidst  the  nobility ;  and  it  appears  highly  probable,  if 
not  an  absolute  fact,  that  the  Lord  Bothwell,  who  was 
first  accused,  had  for  his  judges  those  who  had  instiga- 
ted him  to  take  part  in  the  plot^  the  Earls  of  Murray 
and  Morton,  who  suggested  to  him  the  seizure  and 
marriage  of  the  queen.     He  accordingly  got  her  into 
his  power,  and  the  outcries  of  the  people,  against  the 
indignities  and  injuries  she  suffered,  as  well  as  the  son- 
net attributed  to  her  afterwards  by  the  conspirators 
themselves,  which  the  letters  contradict,  show  that  she 
was  taken  without  her  own  consent;  and  themaniage, 
which  took  place  on  her' return  to  Edinburgh,  was 
not  only  necessary  to  her  wounded  honour;  but,  as  she 
was  yet  in  his  power,  and  her  nobles  signed  a  paper  to 
recommend  it  to  her,  she  had  no  means  to  resist  a  step 
so  fatal  to  her  reputation  and  her  future  peace.    Both- 
well,  who  was  a  protestant  by  profession,  would  not 
permit  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized  according  to  her 
faith,  which  Mary  was  very  tenacious  of,  but  in  her 
present  humbled  state  could  not  insist  on.     Factions 
and  different  interests   prevailing  among  the  great, 
every  thing  ran  into  disorder  and  confusion,  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  the  royal  authority  were  no  longer 
regarded,  but  despised   and  abused.     The  Earl  of 
Bothwell  was  forced  to  fly  into  Denmark  to  save  his 
lite.     The  queen  was  reproached  as  his  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Damley,  carried  prisoner  to  Loch- 
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leren,  and  treated  on  the  road  with  the  utmost  scbm 
and  contempt.  She  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Murray's  mother,  who  had  been  concubine  to  King 
James  V.  and  whose  insults  added  greatly  to  her  afflic- 
tions. 

Queen  Elizabeth  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton 
into  Scotland^  to  expostulate  with  the  conspirators 
about  this  barbarous  treatment  of  their  queen,  and 
consult  measures  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  But  he 
returned  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  satisfaction 
or  relief  for  her. 

After  she  had  been  imprisoned  eleven  months  at 
Lochleven,  and  forced  to  comply  with  unreasonable 
terms^  highly  detrimental  to  her  honour  and  interest, 
she  made  her  escape  from  thence  to  Hamilton  Castle, 
where  there  was  drawn  a  sentence,  declaratory  thatth^ 
grant  extorted  from  her  majesty  in  prison  was  actu^r.. 
void  from  the  beginning*  Whereupon  such  numbcfft 
of  people  came  in  to  her  assistance,  that  within  two  o^ 
three  days  she  had  got  an  army  of  at  least  6000.  Murr 
rayy  on  the  other  side,  used  the  utmost  expedition  in 
preparing  to  attack  the  queen  before  she  became  too 
formidable  :  and  when  they  joined  in  battle,  her  army, 
consbting  chiefly  of  new-raised  men,  was  defeated, 
and  she  obliged  to  save  herself  by  flight;  travelling  60 
miles  in  one  day  to  the  house  of  Lord  Harris.  From 
thence  she  dispatched  John  Beton  to  Elizabeth,  with  a 
diamond  which  she  had  formerly  received  from  her,  as 
a  pledge  of  mutual  amity  j  intimating,  that  if  her  re- 
bellious subjects  should  persecute  her  any  further,  she 
would  come  into  England,  and  beg  her  assistance. 
Elizabeth  returned  her  a  kind  answer.     But  before  thei. 
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messenger  came,  she,  against  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
found  means  to  convey  herself,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Harris,  Fleming,  and  others^  into  £ngland;  and  the 
same  day  wrote  a  letter  to  her  in  French,  with  ber 
own  hand,  in  which  she  gave  her  a  long  detail  of  ber 
misfortunes,  requesting  her  protection  and  aid  against 
her  rebellious  subjects.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  an« 
swers,  promised  to  protect  her,  according  to  the  equity 
>of  her  cause ;  and  under  pretence  of  greater  security, 
ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to  Carilisle. 

Being  denied  access  to  Elizabeth,  which  her  rebelli" 
oos  subjects  were  indulged  in,  and'  removed  firom  one 
prison  to  another,  for  the  space  of  about  eighteen  years, 
in  which  she  had  often  struggled  for  liberty,  and  inte- 
rested many  in  her  cause ;  she  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  trial,  condemned,  and  beheaded*  for  being  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth'; 
tttfiered  with  great  equanimity,  in  the  castle  of  Fo- 
theringay,  in  1586-7«  and  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Peterborough :  but  her  remains  were  after- 
wards removed  by  her  son  to  a  vault  in  Henry  VIIth*8 
chapel,  where- a  most  magnificent  mom^ment  was 
erected  to  her  memory. 

Authors  vary  much  in  their  sentiments  concenung 
the  character  of  this  queen ;  but  all  agree,  that  she  was 
'most  cruelly  and  unjustly  treated.  Mary  was  the 
great  hope  of  the  catholics,  and  Elizabeth  s  minbters 
aggravated  the  hate  of  their  mistress,  by  a  sort  of 
crusading  zeal,  which  has  no  pity  or  faith  for  a  heretic. 
The  letters  pretended  to  be  written  by  her  to  Both- 
well,  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  shown  to  contain  maaj  internal  eti* 
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dieiices  of  forgery,  without  seal  or  8u{>erscription>  werfe 
never,  even  in  copies,  submitted  to  her  perusal,  or  that 
of  her  firiends,  so  that  she  had  no  opportunity  of  expo- 
sing their  falsehood.    With  a  height  approaching  to  the 
majestic,  with  a  beautiful  and  benevolent  countenance, 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  Mary  had  a  flexibility  of  mind* 
which  yielded  to  her  feelings,  even  when  her  under- 
standing should  have  taught  her  better.    Prone  to  con- 
fidence and  generosity,  she  seemed  to  expect  it  even 
where  she  had  been  frequently  deceived;  and  before 
confinement  had  subdued  her  feelings,  was  hysterical 
under  the  impression  of  misfortune  or  unkindness.    She 
wrote  Poems  on  various  occasions,  in  Latin^  Italian, 
French,  and  Scotch ;    and  Advice  to  her  son,  in  two 
books:  the  Consolation  of  her  long  Imprisonment.    A 
great  number  of  her  original  letters  were  preserved 
in  the  King  of  France's  library,  and  in  the  royal>  Ck>t- 
tonian,  and  Ashmolean  libraries. 


CHARACTER  OF  JULIA  A6RIPPINA, 

Julia  Agrifpina  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Ubii,  from  her 
called  Colonia  Agrippina,  at  present  Cologne>and  educa^ 
ted  by  her  grandmother  Antonia,  who  saw,  with  somm, 
the  children  of  Germanicus  contaminated  with  the  most 
odious  and  horrible  vices.  With  all  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  her  mother^  Julia  Agrippina  inherited  none  of  her 
good  qualities;  but^  unrestrained  by  any  principle,  she 
employed,  without  any  shame  or  remorse,  every  charm  of 
person  and  power  of  intellect^  to  the  purpose  of  her  own 
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aggrandixement.  She  was  married^  first  to  Domitius 
GSnobardus,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Nero :  and 
after  his  deaths  her  irregular  conduct  was  so  notoriotu, 
that  she  suffered  public  penance,  and  was  banished  hf 
her  brother  Caligula,  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  On  the  succession  of  Claudius,  the  sentence 
was  repealed,  and  she  returned  to  Rome  to  pursue  again 
her  intrigueb  and  cabals.  She  married,  secondly.  Gripes 
Fassineus,  a  patrician  of  great  wealth,  which  was  soon 
all  her  own,  as  he  lived  but  a  very  short  time  after  their 
UQion.  ^  One  object  only  now  remained  for  her  ambi- 
tion, the  imperial  crown;  and  she  accordingly  practised 
to  successfully  i4>on  the  weakness  of  the  emperor,  that, 
through  his  niece,  he  marri^  her,  and  in  his  name  she 
held  the  reigns  of  government.  Claudius  had  a  son; 
but  Agrippina  had  one  also,  that  she  was  determined 
Ahould  succeed  him;  and  i<Mr  this  purpose  she  obtained 
tveiy  honour  and  advantage  for  Nero,  while  the  other 
was  kept  back  from  any  thing  that  might  give  him 
consequence,  or  gain  him  popularity.  Claudius  at 
length  was  made  sensible  of  his  situation,  and  of  the 
more  than  profligacy  of  her  character;  but  he  had  no 
power  to  free  himself  from  her  toils,  and  some  words, 
which  were  spoken  by  him  unguardedly,  when  heated 
with  wine,  being  reported  to  the  empress,  she  thought 
it  unsafe  to  spare  him  any  longer,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly poisoned  by  her  orders. 

Agrippina  had  attained  the  point  for  which  she  had 
waded  through  seas  of  blood  and  dishonour;  and  she 
now  played  her  part  with  much  policy.  The  death  of 
Claudius  was  kept  secret,  and  the  young  prince  retained 
within  the  palace,  until  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor* 
This  darling  son  seated  upon  the  throne,  she  still  eX'* 
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pected  to  govern  with  the  same  swayi  but  Nero^ 
though  at  first  het  reated  her  with  great  respect,  soon 
learned  to  .consider  the  consequence  she  assumed  as  an 
encroachment  upon  his  authority.  Notwithstanding 
her  artifice,  her  threats,  and  remonstrances,  Agrippina 
felt  her  influence  gone.  Her  son  took  away  her  guards^ 
and  assigned  her,  instead  of  her  magnificent  palace,  a 
mean  house  in  the  suburbs,  where  people  were  placed 
to  mortify  and  insult  her.  By  the  force  of  her  natural 
eloquence,  she,  however,  contrived  again  to  rise  into 
favoor;  but  a  reconciliation  between  hearts  so  depraved, 
who  feared  and  knew  each  other,  could  not  be  lasting! 
and  distrust  soon  created  a  wish  in  Nero  to  rid  himself, 
by  any  means,  of  one  whom  he  hated. 

He  began,  by  affecting  a  more  than  common  tender- 
ness, and  invited  her  to  his  villa  at  Baiae,  by  a  very 
kind  letter,  expecting  she  would  have  gone  by  sea,  as  a 
galley  was  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  so  contrived,  that 
the  part  appropriated  to  her  accommodation  might  be 
separated  from  the  other,  and  sunk  at  any  given  time. 
Some  dark  intimations  of  danger,  however,  had  pitt 
Agrippina  on  her  guard,  and  she  went  by  landj  but  the 
honour  he  paid  her,  and  the  affection  he  showed  during 
her  visit,  so  lulled  every  suspicion,  that  she  was  per* 
suaded,  as  it  was  a  fine  night,  to  return  into  the  vessel 
prepared. 

Sleeping  in  a  bed  on  the  poop,  at  a  given  signal, 
Agrippina,  and  a  lady  with  her,  began  to  sink  gently 
into  the  waves,  for  the  parts  had  not  been  adjusted 
nicely  enough  to  perform  their  office  properly:  and 
many  of  the  crew,  not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the 
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ipperofy  tttempted  to  save  them.  Agrippina,  whose  I  ( 
presence  of  mind  never  deserted  her,  though  dismayed,  ] 
kept  a  profound  silence ;  hut  the  lady,  from  her  crying 
out,  was  mists^en  for  the  empress,  and  was  killed  hy  a 
Mow  from  one  of  the  creatures  of  Anicetus,  the  com- 
Bander  of  the  gallej.  In  the  mean  time  her  mistress, 
leceiving  no  other  hurt  than  a  slight  wound  on  the 
•boulder,  was  taken  up  by  a  bark. 

In  the  midst  of  these  suspicions  and  dangers,  Agrip* 
ptna  forgot  not  her  interest :  she  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  inform  the  emperor  of  her  safety,  though  she 
was  at  no  loss  to  divine  whence  her  peril  had  proceeded, 
and  took  measures  to  secure  the  fortune  of  the  lady 
who  had  perished  to  herself.  Nero,  alarmed  at  the 
failure  of  his  project,  saw  no  safety  for  him  but  in 
her  immediate  death,  and  dispatched  Anicetus  with 
a  written  order  for  that  purpose.  His  mother,  uneasy 
at  the  non-appearance  of  her  messenger,  who  was  im^ 
prisoned  by  Nero,  was  in  bed  when  her  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  creatures  of  Anicetus,  who  proceeded> 
with  three  men  to  her  chamber,  from  whence  her  wo- 
men fied,  and  she  began  to  feel  that  her  last  hour  was 
come.  Yet  still  she  thought  it  her  interest  to  dissemble. 
*'  If  you  come,**  said  she,  "  to  learn  the  state  of  my 
health,  you  may  tell  my  son  that  I  am  well;  but,  if  it 
be  to  murder  me,  I  will  never  believe  that  be  com- 
manded you  to  do  so." 

As  she  finished  these  words,  the  assassms  rame  round 
the  bed,  and  one  of  them  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  truncheon,  when  Agrippina,  at  length  driven  to 
despair,  had  no  measures  to  keep^-and  lodciog  fiercely 
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to  Anicetns,  who  was  preparing  to  detitoj  her  with 
his  sword,  she  cried  "  Strike  this  womb,  and  punish' it 
for  giving  birth  to  thy  master/* 

Thus  fell  a  woman  whose  life  was  one  continued 
crime;  whom  adversity  did  not  either  amend  or  terrifyi 
and  whose  evil  genius  was  never  lulled  to  sleep,  evea 
by  the  attainment  of  its  purposes. 


LIVES  AND  MANNERS  OF  THB  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

*'  Mores  hominum  mullorum  Spectavit."    Horaci« 
**  He  looked  into  mankind.  '*  / 

The  following  is  the  picture  of  European  nations,  in  miniature, 
sold  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  decorated 
with  large  wooden  cuts.  Curiosity  will  read  with  pleasure 
the  quintessence  of  the  judgment  and  prejudices  of  French* 
men  respecting  themselves  and  their  neighbours. 

In  relit^on,  the  German  is  unbelieving;  the  English-* 
man  devout;  the  Frenchman  zealous 3  the  Italian  very 
ceremonious;  the  Spaniard  a  bigot. 

In  keepini;  his  word,  the  German  is  faithful;  the 
Englishman  safe;  the  Frenchman  giddy;  the  Italian 
cunning;  the  Spaniard  a  cheat. 

In  giving  advice,  the  German  is  .slpw;  the  English- 
llian  resolute;  the  Frenchman  precipitate;  the  Italian 
nice;  the  Spaniard  circumspect. 

In  love,  the  German  does  not  understand  it;  the 
Englishman  loves  a  little  here  and  there;  the  French- 
man every  where;  the  Italian  knows  how  one  ought 
to  love;  the  Spaniard  loves  truly. 

In  external  appearance,  ihe,  GercnaxiUt^U.^  1\\<^Esl^ 
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UriimtA  ^peU  made;  theFrenckmiuiw^  looking;  the. 
lUlian  of  the  middle  «ze;  the  Spaniard  frightful* . 

In  dreu,  the  German  is  shabby;  the  Englishman  su- 
perb; the  Frenchman  changing;  the  Italian  a  tatterde- 
malion;  the  Spaniard  decent* 

la  nmnnen,  the  German  b  clownish;  the  English^ 
man  barbarous;  the  Frenchman  easjr;  the  Italian, 
polite;  the  Spaniard  proud. 

In  keeping  a  secret,  the  German  forgets  what  he  has 
been  told;  the  Englishman  conceals  what  he  should 
divulge^  and  divulges  what  he  should  conceal;  the 
Ftenchmaa  blabs  every  thing;  the  Italian  does  not 
litter  a  word;  the  Spaniard  is  very  mysterious. 

In  vanity,  the  German  boasts  little;  the  Englishman 
despises  all;  the  Frenchman  praises  every  thing;  the 
Italian  values  Httle  what  is  of  little  value;  the  Spaniard 
is  indifferent  to  alU 

In  eating  and  drinking,  the  German  is  a  drunlurd; 
the  Englishman  a  lover  of  sweets;  the  Frenchman 
^Alicatei  the  ItaUan  moderate]^  the  Spaniard,  nig* 
gardly. 

In  of  ending  and  doing  good^  the  German  does  neither 
good  nor  bad;  the  Englishman  does  both  without 
reason;  the  Italian  is  prompt  in  beneficence,  but  vin- 
dictive; the  Spaniard  indifferent  in  both  respects. 

In  speaking,  the  German  speaks  little  and  badly^ 
but  writes  well;  the  Frenchman  speaks  and  writes 
well;  the  Englishman  speaks  badly^  but  writes  well 
also;  the  Italian  speaks  weU,  writes  much  and  well^. 
the  Spaniard  speaks  little,  writes  liule,  but  well. 

In  address,  the  German  looks  like  a  blockhead;,  the 
fipgUshmau  resembles  nelthec  ^.  fool  nor  a  wise  maai 
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the  Frenchman  is  atryi  the  Italian  is  prudent,  but  looks 
like  a  fool;  the  S^NUiiard  is  quite  the  reverse. 

In  laws,  the  German  laws  are  indifferent;  the  Eng- 
lishman has  bad  laws,  but  observes  them  well;  the 
Frenchman  has  good  laws,  but  observes  them  badly; 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  have  good  laws;  the  former 
observes  negligently,  the  latter  rigidly. 

Servants  are  companions  in  Germany ;  slaves  in  Eng« 
land;  masters  in  France;  respectful  in  Italy;  and  sub- 
missive in  Spain. 

Diseases,  the  Germans  are  particularly  infected  with 
fleas;  the  English  with  whitlows;  the  French  with  the 
small-pox;  the  Italians  with  the  plague;  and  the  Spa« 
niards  with  wens. 

The  toomen  are  housewives  in  Germany;  queens  in 
England;  ladies  in  France;  captives  in  Italy;  slaves 
in  Spain. 

In-cotirage,  the  German  resembles  a  bear;  the  En« 
glisbman  a  Hon ;  the  Frenchman  an  eagle;  the  Italian 
a  Fox;  and  the  Spaniard  an  elephant. 

In  tke  sciences,  the  Grerman  is  a  pedant;  the  English* 
man  a  philosopher;  the  Frenchman  has  a  smattering  of 
every  thing ;  the  Italian  is  a  professor;  and  the  Spaniard 
a  profound  thinker. 

Magnificence,  in  Germany  the  princes;  tn  England 
the  ships;  in  France  the  court;  in  Italy  the  churches; 
in  Spain  the  armories  are  magnificent. 

Husbands  (make  the  conclusion),  in  Germany  they 
are  masters ;  in  England  servants;  in  France  compa- 
nions; in  Italy  schoolboys;  and  in  Spain  tyrants. 
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THB  FBESBNT  VOLUMB  HAS  BBBN  C0MP08BD: 

TO  WHICH  ABB  ADDBO 
A   FEW 

BRIEF  CRITICISMS 

ON   THEIR   RESPECTIVE   MERITS*. 


A. 

Account  (An  accurate)  of  the  Fall  of  the  Republic, of 
Venice,  and  of  the  Circumftances  attending  that 
Event;  in  which  the  French  Syflem  of  undermihinfl^ 
and  revolutionifing  States  is  expofed,  &c.  Trani- 
lated  from  the  Italian,  by  J.  Hinckley,  Efq.  F.S.A. 
8vo.  pp.  300.     5s.     Halchard.     ISai. 

This  is  a  very  i)iteretting  publication,  and  has  ftrong 
claims  to  particular  notice.     It  is  tolerably  well  tranftated* 

Account  of  the  native  Africans  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Sierra  Leone.  By  T.  Winterbottom,  M.  D* 
2  vols.     15s.     Hatchard. 

This  work  contains  a  good  and  interefting  defcription  of 
,  the  cotintry  and  its  inhabitants;  but  we  find  little  novelty  iof 
tt,  afttr  having  perufed  the  excellent  work  of  M*  Golberry^ 
of  which  it  appears  not  unlike  a  copy. 


*  As  several  of  the  notices  v^hich  should  have  entered  into  this 
Ust  have  been  unavoidably  omitted,  for  want  of  room,  we  must  re- 
quest our  readers  to  peruse  the  Introductory  View,  where  they  wU 
observe  our  opinion  of  many  new  works^  besides  those  which  are 
apecified  alphabetlcaUy. 
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Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing  an 
hiftorical  View  of  its  original  Settlement  by  the 
Dutch,  its  Capture  by  the  Britifh  in  1/95,  kc. 
By  Captain  K.  Percival.  4to.  pp.  340.  a£  1. 
Baldwin.     1804. 

This  work,  like  the  former  produ6(ion  of  Capt.  P.  no- 
ticed in  our  laft  volume,  prelcnts  I'uch  a  rapid  fucceffion  of 
fut\*9  and  luch  a  vtriety  ot  new  information,  that  the  reader 
who  could  difapprovc  ot  it  mutt  poiTefs  a  very  vitiated  tafte. 

Alfred*8  Letters,  an  E0ay  on  the  Conftkution  of  Eng- 
land, and  an  Appeal  to  the  People;  with  fix  Let- 
ters on  the  Subject  of  Invaiion.  8vo.  pp.  36. 
Is.  6d.     Wellington,  Haildon.     1804. 

Thefe  Irttert  are  very  well  written;  they  expatiate  with 
equal  energy,  wifdom,  and  truth  on  the  fubjed^  of  invafion; 
and  give  excellent  admonitions  to  tlie  Bricifli'volunteers. 

Animal  Biography;  or,  authentic  Anecdotes  of  the 
Lives,  Manners,  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  Cre- 
ation ;  arranged  according  to  the  Syftem  of  Linmeus. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.  Second  Edition, 
with  confiderable  Additions.  8vo.  3^  vole,  about 
500  pages  each.     Phillips.     180^. 

Not  having  feen  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  though  we 
obiervtd  the  high  encomiums  pafTed  upon  it  in  the  different 
Reviews,  we  cannot  lay  what  additions  may  have  been  made 
in  the  prefent;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  con- 
fiderahle.  The  author  tells  us,  his  book  ^'has  no  claim 
whatever  to  attention,  except  on  the  fcore  of  utility:**  wc 
(hall  in  juftice  add,  that  it  is  not  only  the  mod'  ufeful,  but 
the  rooft  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  which  modern  tiflies 
hav*  produced.  The  lilt  of  books  at  the  end  of  the  prefatt 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  labour  the  author  muft  bave  ex* 
perienced  in  the  production  of  this  uncommon  biography. 

Annals  of  George  II L  from  his  Majefty's  Accef- 
fion  to  the  Peace  of  1801.  By  W.  Green,  A.B. 
Author  of  'The  Art  of  Living  in  London^  &c.  &c.* 
Hatchard.     1804. 

This  is  a  verf  tit^t  atvd  chea^  publication  of  hifhsrical 
matteriof  the  grc^ttuVtAtt^x^vi^rs  ^\^\v^>rvaiswt)^^  t«iders» 
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It  It  coUefted  with  fidelity,  and  written  with  found  princi* 
pies.  It  appears  to  be  at  prefent  publiHiing  in  numbers^ 
and  will  make  two  volumes  in  itmo. 

Art  of  Living  in  London:  a  Poem.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  'The  Annals  of  George  IIL*  and  'The 
Fi^re  of  Englaild.'  38  pp.  Price  Is.  6d.  boards. 
Hatchard.     1804. 

The  fubjed  of  this  poem  becomes  daily  more  intereftings 
we  hope  the  work  will  enjoy  an  extenfive  circulation.  The 
yerfificaiion  is  far  above  mediocrity. 

Auguflus  and  Mary 5  or,  the  Maid  of  Buttermere:  a 
Tale.  By  W.  Mudford.  1  vol.  pp.  188.  Jones. 
1804. 

A  true  and  interefting  (lory  is  here  ridiculoufly  mutilated, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuelling  the  volume,  by  the  mtrodu^lion 
of  fictitious  and  irrelevant  trafhj  and  poor  dame  Viituey 
wboie  advocate  the  author  profefTes  to  be,  certainly  never 
had  a  more  miferable  defender.  Some  attacks  are  made,  in 
this  wretched  ptiblication>  upon  feveral  literary  characters  of 
eminence,  which  muff,  of  courfe,  gire  the  reader  a  very  higM 
opinion  of  the  author^s  judgment* 

B. 

Buonaparte,  and  the  French  People  under  his  ConfuTate. 
From  the  (jerman.  8vo.  pp.  380.  7s.  Tipper 
and  Co.     1804. 

The  faCts  contained  in  this  publication  were  of  fuch  a 
galling  nature,  that,  foon  after  iis  appearance  on  the  ContU 
nent,  the  tyrant  Caufed  it  to  be  fuppredcd* 

C. 

Calvary;  or,  the  Death  of  Chrift:  a  Poem,  in  eight 
Books.  By  Richard  Cumberland,  Efq.  A  new 
Edition,  in  2  vols,  with  Plates,  fmall  8vo.  Lack** 
ington  and  Co. 

If  Mr.  Cumberland's  fame  were  not  fufficicntly  eftabliflicd, 
this  work  would  raife  it  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  oi  eminence. 
We  mofl:  decidedly  declare,  that,  in  our  opinion,  nothing 
equal  to  it  has  iflfued  fron^the  prei's  fince  the  lime  of  Miiiom 
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Clifton  Grove:  with  other  Poem.^.  By  H.  K.  White, 
of  Nottingham.  1  vol.  fmall  8vo.  Price  3s. 5d. 
Vernor  and  Hood. 

Thcfe  poems,  it  appears,  are  thr  produStlon  of  a  ywng 
eentleman  not  more  than  Cevrnicen  years  of  agt! — We  can 
scarcely  give  credit  to  the  aflertiop.  Soine  ot  the  Odes  are 
excellent,  and  the  whole  is  veiy  tar  above  mediocrity. 

VCompanion  and  ufeful  Guide  to  the  Beauties  in  the 
Wrft.rn  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  He- 
brides. By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray,  of  Kenfington, 
8vo.  pp.  440.     /s.  6d.  boarda.     Nicol.     1803. 

A  defcriptive  work,  replete  with  amuiing  anecdotes,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  fair  author* 

Correfpondence  (The  original)  of  J.  J.  Rouifeau  with 
Madame  de  Franqueville  and  M.  du  Peyron. 
3  vols.     lOti  6d.     Dulau.     1804. 

This  correfpeodence  is  indifputably  original  j  but  it  dioci 
mat  contain  much  im»rmatk>n  or  amufemcnt* 

Correfponcbnce  of  Samuel  Richardfbn,  Author  of  Pa* 
mela,  &c.  &c.  Sele6led  from  original  Manufcripts, 
with  his  Life,  and  Obfervations  on  his  Writings. 
By  Mrs.  Barbauld.  6  vob.  3S2.  5s.  Phillips. 
1804. 

It  appears^  from  Mrs.  B*8  introduction,  that  it  was  the 
favourite  employment  of  Richardron*s  declining  years,  to  fe- 
]e£l  and  arrange  thefe  letters.  Thr.y  have  been  purchafed  at 
a  liberal  price,  and  the  curioHty  of  the  public  will  douhtlefs 
be  gratified  by  their  perufal  j  though,  it  muft  be  admitted, 
that  fome  of  them  are  iniipid,  and  might  have  been  pafled  over 
without  detriment. 

Correfpondence  (The  Political '  and  G>nfidential)  of 
Louis  XVL  By  H.  M.  Williams.  3  vols.  8vo. 
sSl.  Is.     Robinfons.     1803. 

-  We  have  no  reafon  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
letters,  which  reds  upon  the  mere  ipfi  dixit  of  a  fdf^liificiest 
tditoTi  whofe  impertinence  is  difguiting.^ 
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Coftume  of  Hindoflan.  1  vol.  royal  quarto.  Price 
eight  Guineas.  £dward  Orme,  his  Majefty's  Print- 
feller.     1804. 

This  18  a  fptendid  work,  which  exhibits  all  the  figures  of 
the  different  tribes,  calls,  and  occupations  of  the  natives  of 
India,  taken  from  life,  and  coloured  to  reprefent  the  original 
drawings.  Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  defcriptions  in 
Englifli  and  French. 

D. 

Decameron  (The)j  or  Ten  Days  Entertainment,  of 
Boccacio.  Tranflated  from  the  Italian,  in  2  vols. 
The  fecond  Edition  improved,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Boccacio.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  'Old  Nick,*  'A  Piece  of  Family  Biography,* 
&c.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  782.  Ida,  Vernor  and 
Hood.     1804. 

The  tranflator  has  carefully  improved  the  language  of  the 
former  edition  of  tales;  he  has  expunged  many  of  the  paifaget 
that  were  ofFenfive,  and  furniibed  the  beft  life  extant  of  the 
original  author,  whofe  engraved  head,  from  Titian,  prefiatd, 
is  very  well  executed. 

Diftionary  of  the  celebrated  Women  of  every  Age 
and  Country.  By  Matilda  Betham.  1  vol.  852 
pp.  Price  only  7s.  or  on  royal  Paper,  12s.  boards, 
Crofby.     1804. 

This  is  a  work  which  no  enlightened  female  (hould  be 
without ;  and  which  every  mother  of  a  family  fliould  put  into 
the  hands  of  het  daughters,  as  an  incentive  to  great  and  vir- 
tuous a£lions.  Its  execution  confers  the  highelt  credit  upon 
its  induftrious  editor. 

E. 

ElTays  on  Subjefis  of  Mifcellaneous  Literature.     Bjr 
W.  H.  Turner,  A.B.  T.C.D.  M.D.     12mo.  pp. 
.166.    3s.  6d.    Debrett.     1803. 

Thefe  eifays  are  founded  on. the  tnterefting  fubje^ts  of 
luxury,  medical  educaticm,  novel  writing,  empiricifm,  and 
the  (tage.    They  poffeft  much  of  originality,  though  the  aa- 
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tboTy  learned  at  he  it»  fircqoemly  diddains  the  rukt  of  gnm- 
niar. 

fflajs.     By  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam^ in  Bengal.     8vo.  pp.  228.     Debrett.     1S03. 

Thefe  efTays  are  entitled  to  every  pralfe  which  can  be  be- 
ftowed  on  the  moft  cbafte  and  elegant  compofitions^  and  are 
highly  creditable  to  ihe  talents  of  the  juvenile  candidates. 

Excuriions  in  France,  and  other  Parts  of  Europe,  from 
1801  to  the  end  of  1803.  By  C.  Maclean,  MJ). 
8vo.  pp.  304.    Longman  and  Co.     1804. 

Do£ior  M.  gives  an  animated  pi6lure  of  the  atrocities  of 
the  French  towards  our  countrymen,  Co  infamoufly  detained 
hy  order  of  the  tyrant.  There  is  alfo  much  mifcellaneous 
information  in  hit  work* 

F. 

Fabks  of  Flora.  By  John  Langhome,  LL.D.  Re6tor 
of  Blagdon,  and  Prebendary  of  Wells.     To  which 

'*  is  now  firft  added  a  Life  of  the  Author,  with  Criti- 
cifms  on  his  Works.  By  Francis  William  Blagdon, 
£fq.  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  5s.  plain>  and  Js,  6d.  co- 
bured.     Crofby.     1804. 

The  merits  of  this  work  are  sufficiently  known.  In  the 
prefent  edition  the  papeo  printings  and  decorations  are  the 
beft  of  their  kind. 

Farmer*s  Calendar,  containing  practical  Explanations 
of  the  BuHnefs  ntctflary  to  be  performed  on  va- 
rious Kinds  of  Farms  during  every  Month  of  the 
Year}  with  the  Principles  of  various  new  Im- 
provements, and  lnflru6tions  for  executing  them. 
A  new  Edition.  By  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
&€.     1  vol.  8vo.    Price  10s.  6d.     Phillips.     1804. 

The  plan  of  this  work,  and  the  fame  of  its  rerpe6lable 
author,  are  already  To  well  known  to  the  public,  that  nothing 
we  can  fay  will  be  any  recommendation  to  either.  It  is  but 
jiuftice»  however^  to  obferve,  that  the  prefent  volume  contains 
taany  very  inttieft^^^  u\\^x\)N<itEkKQX.%« 
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Fafhionablc  World  Difplayed.     By  Theoph.  Chriftian^ 
Efq,     pp.  84.     3s.  6d.     Hatchard.     1804. 

One  of  the  moft  excellent  moral  tra6ls  which  the  prefent 
age  has  produced^  and  worthy  of  introduction  into  every 
family. 

Five  Promifes  (The) ;  or,  the  Condu6l  of  the  Confular 
Grovem merit  towards  France,  Italy,  Grermany,  and 
Switzerland.  By  Sir  F.  d*lvernois.  8vo.  pp.  276. 
7s.     Ginger.     1803. 

The  principal  obje£l  of  this  pviblication  is  to  refute  cer- 
tain portions  of  M.^Neckarj  and  to  (how  that  the  French 
people  feel  a  greater  pre0ure  from  the  confular,  than  from 
any  monarchical  government.  Thiiy  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
is  completely  and  ably  proved. 

G. 

Geography  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools  and  young  Perfons 
in  general,  illuftrated  with  fifty  Copperplates.  By 
the  Rev  J.  Goldfmith,  Vicar  of  Dunnington.  1 
vol.  12rao.  pp.  560.  Price  10s.  6d.  bound.  Phil- 
lips.    1804. 

A  book  like  this  appears  to  have  been  much  wanted; 
and  we  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents,  which  is  calculated  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
fituations  of  countries,  and  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms 
than  any  fimilar  work  that  has  fallen  under  our  infpec* 
tion.  We  have  allb  particularly  obferved,  that  the  au- 
thor has  extrafted  much  interefting  matter  from  variou« 
modern  hooks  of  travels,  which  have  never  been'  tranflatcd 
into  Engli(h. 

Good  Tidings;  or,  News  from  the  Farm.  By  R. 
Bloomfitld,  Author  of  *  The  Farmer's  Boy.*  4to. 
2s.  6d.     Vernor  and  Hood. 

The  fubjc6l  of  this  poem  is  the  vaccine  inoculation ;  it 
contains  many  beautiful  paifages,  and  will  not  fail  to  increafe 
the  great  reputation  which  the  author  has  already  attained. 

Grammar  of  Geography  (An  eafy) ;  intended  as  a  Com* 
panion  and  Introdudtion  lo  XS^^  G^o^j^^Vq  ^o.'t  ^^Bfc 
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Ufe  of  Schoolf,  with  Maps,  Src.     By  the  Rer.  J.    ^^ 
Goldfmith.     1  vol.  ISmo.     Phillips.     1804. 

This  little  manual  will  be  found  very  ufeful  for  yoath, 
who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  geography.  It  coniifti 
of  queftionsy  anrwcfty  and  definitions. 

Guilty,  or  not  Guilty:  a  Flay,  in  five  A^.    ByT. 

Dibdin,£rq.     1804. 

This  is  an  unconunonly  humorous  prodoAion  s  it  excites 
inccflant  rifibility,  with  no  Imall  portion  of  intereft*  We 
think  it  the  beft  attempt  of  the  ingenious  author. 

H. 

Heliodora;.  or,  the  Grecian  Minfbrel.     From  the  Get-    I 
man  of  Goethe.     3  vols.  12mo.     Dutton.     1804.  • 

An  interefting  and  moral  tale*  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 
formerly  celtbrated  for  the  immorality  and  impiety  of  his 
productions. 


Hiftoiy  of  France,  from  179O  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
By  J«  Adolphus,  £fq.  2  vols  8vo.  pp.  1380. 
j^l.4s.     Keariley.     1803. 

A  compilation,  which,  notwithftanding  its  extent,  com- 
prifes  only  a  brief  (ketch  of  the  events  which  have  occurrtd 
in  the  above  important  interval.  Mi.  A.  is  a  correct,  but 
by  no  meant  an  animated  or  elegant  writer* 

Hiftory  of  Modem  and  Contemporary  Voyages  and 
Travels.     Phillips.     180^. 

This  is  a  new  monthly  publication,  which,  from  the  fpe- 
clmens  already  produced,  promifes  to  be  very  fuccefsful,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  has  feme  claims  to  the  attention  o^  the  public, 
of  which  no  limilar  underiaking  could  boaft.  We  have  only 
room  to  oblVive,  that  it  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I. 
confifts  of  TRANSLATIONS  from  all  foreign  languages. 
Part  II.  original  voyages  and  travel$»  never  before  publiflied. 
And  Part  III.  analyfes  ol  all  interesting  voyages  and  travels 
publiihcd  in  London.  It  is  of  courl'e  evident,  that  feveral 
peribns  are  concerned  in  the  literary  department;  but  the 
editor  of  the  whole  is  a  gentleman  well  known  to  oua 
readers,  and  who,  ara  tuture  time,  will  doubtiefs  be  induced 
to  avow  himfelf. 
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liflory  (A  brief)  of  Ancient  and  Modem  India,  from 
the  earlieil  periods  of  Antiquity  to  the  Conclufion 
of  the  late  Mahratta  War.  By  Francis  William 
Blagdon,  Efq.  1  vol.  folio,  with  (ixty-iix  fuperh 
coloured  Engravings.  Price  twenty  Guineas, 
Edward  Orme,  his  Majefty's  Printfeller. 

From  the  above  title  it  viill  be  evident,  that  this  work  it 
ot  calculated  for  general  perufal,  but  it  may  be  confidered 
I  a  splendid  monument  of  the  ftate  of  the  graphic  and  ty« 
ographic  arts  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century* 
I  is  honoured  wiih  the  names,  as  fubfcriberstof  all  the  moft 
iftinguiflied  charad^ers  in  the  kingdom.  His  majefty  is  at 
he  head  of  the  liii$  then  follow  the  royal  dukes  and  prin- 
effes,  the  principal  nobility,  the  court  of  dtre£lors,  &c.  &c« 
uch  patronage  confers  an  enviable  honour  upon  the  pub« 
ittier  as  well  as  upon  the  author.  See  alfo  Fi§fws  and 
lojiume, 

iliftory  of  the  Powder  Plot,  with  feveral  hlilorical 
Circumftances  relative  to  that  Event.  By  J. 
Caulfield.  With  Portraits  of  the  Confpirators.  1 
vol.  pp.  94.     Vemor  and  Hood.     1804. 

The  portraits  in  this  volume  are  interefting ;  but  we  can 
>y  no  means  fay  as  much  of  the  text,  which  is  far  too 
)/ief  to  anfwer  either  the  purpofe  of  enterf^ainment  or  infer* 
nation.  The  defcriptions  of  fome  of  the  chara6lers  are 
rontained  in  a  few  Ili)es.  The  printing  and  paper  .are 
imongft  the  btft  we  ever  met  with. 

Hiftory  of  a  Dog,  written  by  bimfelf,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  a  Gentlenian  of  his  acquaintance.  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  Freneb  of  Pigault  Le  Brun.  Mi- 
nerva Prefs.     1804. 

This  is  a  novel  which  rivals  *  Pompcy  the  Little ;'  the 
trandator  deferves  much  piailV,  for  having  given  fuch  an 
uiim  ited  copy  of  its  entertaining  original. 

I. 

Invalid  (The),  with  the  obvious  Means  of  enjoying 
Health  and  long  Life.  By  a  Nonagenarian,  £di* 
tor  of  ^The  Spiritual  Quixote/  *  Columella/  '  Ee?* 
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▼eries  of  Solitude/  ice,     1  vol*  crown  8?o.    Phil« 
lipa.     1804. 

The  refpeaable  author  of  this  ufeful  little  tnR,  the  Rev. 
W.  Graves,  in  the  90th  vear  of  hit  age»  bat  juft  piid  the 
debt  of  nature^  and  we  will  venture  to  (ay»  that  the  majority 
of  our  readert,  by  following  fuch  inftrufliont  at  he  has  laid 
down,  would  alio  have  a  great  chance  of  arriving  at  their 
grand  climacteric. 

Invafion:  a  Defcriptive  and  Satyrical  Poem.  By  J* 
Amphlett,  Author  of  'The  War  Offering/  &c. 
1  vol.  fmall  Svo.  pp.  80.  Longman  and  Co.  180<L 

A  very  fpirited  effufionf  to  which  we  fliould  have  done 
ample  jufticcy  by  quotation^  had  it  been  received  in  time. 

L. 

La  Valliere  (Duchefs  of):  a  hifloncal  Romance.  By 
Mad.  de  Genlis.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  480.  Mur- 
ray.    1801'. 

A  work  of  much  ability,  but  not  rery  reconunendable» 
confidering  that  it  is  the  hiftory  of  a  proftitute.  Such  a  ro- 
mance cannot  be  advantageous  to  modeft  readers. 

Letters  written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his 
Nephew,  the  late  Lord  Camelford.  Svo.  pp.  133. 
58.     Payne.     1804. 

Any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Chatham  cannof  fail  to 
excite  the  greateft  intereft.  The  letters  are  valuable,  inaf* 
much  as  they  dirclofe  the  temper  and  feelings  of  that  eminent 
Rian>  and  his  judgment  of  riAng  genius. 

Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  South  Wales,  in 
1803,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans^  B.A.  8vo. 
pp.450.     8s.     Baldwins.     1804. 

Mr.  £van8*8  former  tour  contained  confiderable  informa- 
tion}  but  the  prefent  is,  in  many  refpe^lsy  fuperior.  It  is 
peculiarly  interefting  to  the  antiquarian. 

Letters  of  Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her  Son.    Svo. 
pp.  464.    8a,    Cadell  and  Daviea.    1803. 
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Tbit  highly  ufeful  book  of  morality  ii  reiy  creditable  tm 
tlie  a\ithor*t  principles^  as  well  as  to  her  underftanding;  (he 
laudably  endeavours  to  inftii  into  the  mind  of  her  fon  reliw 
gious  and  virtuous  fentimcnts. 

Letters  of  a  Mameluke;  or,  a  Picture  of  the  Mamiert . 
of  Paris.     By  Jof.  Lavallee.    2  vols.  ]2mo.   pp. 
5/6,     98.     1304.     Murray.  ' 

Thefe  letters  difplay  much  vivacity  and  penttratlon,  aad 
are  written  in  a  light  and  very  agreeable  ftyle. 

Letters  on  Sllefia,  written  during  a  Tour  through  that 
Country,  in  1800  and  1801.  By  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Minifter  from  the  United  States  to  Berlin.  8vo. 
pp.  38/.     Ss.     1804.     Budd. 

This  produ6lion  is  not  remarkable  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  written,  but  it  contains  many  pleafaot  and  inte- 
reding  defcriptions. 

Life  (The)  of  General  de  Zieten,  Colonel  of  the  PruA 
fian  Life  Guards,  &c.  &c.  By  Madame  de  Blti- 
menthal.  Tranflated  from  the  German,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Beresford,  P.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  pj>.  771- 
London.     Phillips. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  clafs  of  biography  more  inte- 
refting  than  that  which  relates  to  heroes  who  have  made  a 
diilinguifhed  figure  in  the  defence  of  their  country;  andy 
amongft  thefe,  the  character  of  De  Zieten  will  always  hold  a 
diftinguifhed  (ituation.  The  above-mentioned  volumes^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  cannot  fail  to  excite  both 
curiofity  and  gratification,  as  they  contain  many  important 
particulars  and  anecdotes  never  before  publifhed  ;  including 
ms  private  correfpondcnce  wirh  his  patron,  Frederick  the 
Great.  We  received  thetn  too  late  to  admit  of  the  infenioQ 
of  any  paffages  in  our  prefent  volume {  but  we  fliall  attend  to 
this  point  in  our  next. 

Life  (The)  of  George  Wafliington,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  Forces,  and  firft  Prefident  of 
the  United  States.  Compiled  under  the  Infpe^ion 
t)f  the  Hon.  Bulhrod  Wafliington,  from  the  orl^U 

'     fial  Papers  bequeathed  to  him  \jy  VCva  ^'c^^a^'^^^:- 
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latiTe;  with  an  Introdu£tion,  containing  a  compen- 
dious View  of  the  Colonies  planted  by  the  tngliih 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America.  By  John 
Marihall,  Chief  Jultice  of  the  United  Sutes. 
Phillipa.     1804. 

This  work  is  publiftied  in  quarto  and  o£lavoy  and  ii  to 
make  about  four  volumes  of  the  Jatter  6ze,  two  of  which 
have  only  yet  appeared.  When  we  hive  infpe^ted  the  re- 
inainder,  we  fliall  give  a  decided  opinion  at  to  its  nature 
and  merits* 

Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  early  £ng1i{h  Poet,  with 
Memoirs  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Sketches  of  the 
Manners,  &c.  of  England,  of  the  fourteenth  Cen« 
tury.  By  W.  Godwin.  2  vob.  4to.  pp.  1200. 
^3   13s.  6d.     Phillips. 

Mr.  G.  has,  by  this  work,  raiftd  himfelf  to  an  eminent 
rank  as  a  writer,  and  has  proved  the  advantage  of  giving  bit 
diftinguiiied  talents  a  proper  dire^ion. 

life  and  Pofthumous  Writings  of  W.  Cowper,  Efq. 
with  an  Introdu6tor}'  Letter  to  Earl  Cowper.  By 
W.  Hayley,  Efq.  Vol.  IlL  4to.  pp.  4l6.  £l  Is. 
Johnfon.     1804. 

This  additional  volume  of  <Maft  words *V contains  all  tbs 
genius  and  fpirit  of  thofe  which  have  preceded  it»  together 
with  much  new  and  interelling  correfpondence  between  tbe 
bard  and  his  friends. 

M. 

Materials  for  Thinking.     By  W.  Burddh,  A.M.     8vo. 
pp.413.   .6s.     Oftell.     1803. 

Mr.  B*  difplays  a  great  portion  of  critical  judgment) 
combined  with  tafte;  though  he  feems  to  poffefs  a  hafty  and 
poiitive  manner  of  writing,  that  fometimes  obfcures  his  im- 
partiality. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Alci. 
Geddes,  "LV..!).  E'^  loVvtv  Maton  Good.  8to.  pp> 
SOO.      10a.  6^\>o^t(\a.    Y^eM^«^,    v^KS^. 
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Mr.  Good  is  a  moft  able  biographer,  and  hU  memoir  may 
be  confidered  as  the  piflure  of  a  great  aiui  ingenuous  mind* 

Military  Memoirs:  relating  to  Campaigns,  Battles, 
&c.  with  occafional  Remarks.  By  the  Author  of 
'The  War  in  Alia/  &c.  pp.  55S.  10s.  6d.  John- 
fon.     1804. 

A  compilation  of  very  interefting  anecdotic  fragmcnf  f ,  hot 
put  togcrther  in  Id  clumfy  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  reader 
often  in  doubt  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  ihexn* 

I 

Modem  Greography:  a  Defcription  of  the  Empires, 
Kingdoms,  States,  and  Colonies,  with  the  Oceans, 
Seas,  and  Ides,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World;  inclu- 
ding the  moft  recent  Difcoveries  and  political  Alte- 
rations. Digefted  on  a  new  Plan.  By  John 
Pinkerton.  The  Aftronomical  Introdo6lion  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.M.  F. R.S.  With  numerous 
Maps  drawn  under  the  Dire6^ion,  arid  with  the 
lateft  Improvements,  of  Arrowfmith,  and  engraved 
by  Lowry.  To  the  whole  are  added,  a  Catalogue 
of  the  beft  Maps  and  Books  of  Travels  and  Voyaged 
in  all  Languages,  and  an  ample  Index.  2  vols.  4to* 
pp.1600.     a§4  4s.     Cadell  and  Davies,    . 

This  is  a  work  of  fuperior  merit,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  a  book  of  ftandard  authority.  A 
ftri6i  adherence  to  regularity  and  order  chara6lerife8  thefc 
volumes,  which  are  accompanied  with  maps  remarkably  ac- 
curate and  beautiful.  There  is  alfo  a  .ufeful  abridgment  of 
it  in  o£lavo* 


N. 

Night  (The  firfl)  of  my  Wedding.  Tranflated  from 
the  French  of  Pigault  Le  Brun.  2  vols.  12mo. 
7s.     Lane. 

A  humorous  and  very  amofing  novel  of  a  writer  alreadf 
celebrated  j  tranflated  with  a  fpirltcd  cor5^^\jft.Cv  -^^.^  >««• 
commoD  in  our  days. 
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P. 

Fatriotifni;  or,  the  Love  of  our  Country:  an  Effaf, 
illuH rated  by  Examples  from  Ancient  and  Modera 
Hiflory.     By  W.  Frend.     8vo.     73.     Mawman. 

The  obje£l  of  thU  book,  which  is  addrtflTcd  to  the  Volun- 
teers, feems  to  be  10  lay  before  them  a  variety  of  inlhnces  cf 
pmtriotifm,  from  ancient  and  modern  hiftory.  Its  (iylc  ii 
pompous^  and  rat  Iter  afllefttd* 

Pic  Nic  (The).  l2mo.  2  vok.  pp.  521 .    JOs.  Hughes. 

Thefe  interefting  volumes  are  the  contents  of  twelve  num- 
bers of  a  weekly  publication,  which  appeared  under  the  fame 
nime;  tliey  contain  many  able  elTays,  both  in  |)rofe  and 
in  vcrfc. 

Poems  on  Various  Subje6ls,  fe1e6led  to  enforce  the 
Pra6tice  of  Virtue,  and  to  comprife  in  one  Volume 
the  Beauties  of  Englifti  Poetry.  By  E.  Tomkins. 
Crofby.     1804. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  this  little  col!e6lion,  the  flower 
of  moral  pieces  in  Bnglifli  Poetry ;  he  will,  therefore,  feel 
the  moft  cxquilite  pleafure,  while  he  is  at  the  fame  tinie 
learning  tho  duties  of  life;  and,  while  he  courts  only  etiter- 
tninment,  be  deceived  into  wifdom.  It  is  neceifary  to  ftate, 
that  this  Is  an  elegant  new  edition  of  a  well-known  volume, 
which  now  has  the  advantage  of  feveral  beautiful  engravings. 

Eoems,  from  the  Portuguefe  of  Luis  de  Camoens.  By 
Lord  Strangford.     12mo. 

Lord  S.  Is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  tranflations;  and  hts 
attachment  to  the  Mufes  confers  a  greater  luflre  upon  him 
than  his  coronet. 

Perfons,  Anecdotes  of  eminent ;  comprifingalfb  many  in- 
terefting  literary  Fragments,  biographical  Sketches, 
Dialogues,  Letters,  Characters,  &c.  In  Profe  and 
Verfe.  8vo.  2  vols,  pp.  806,  Lackington  and 
Crofby.     1804. 

The  articles  of  this  colleAion  are  both  numerous  and 
feUdcd  vr\t\\  juAjttvav\  \  ^^^^'5  iSlw^«  vc^  ^  Cccv^l  compafs» 
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much  ninufeinent,  «inJ  thus  nre  calculated  (o  pleafe  thcgent- 
rality  of  readers  in  this  indolent  and  fuperficial  age* 

Popular  Tales.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  3  vols*  12iiio« 
15s.     Johnfbn. 

This  lady»  already  well  known  by  her  moral  publications* 
win  acquire  additionjl  fame  by  her  prcfent  production* 
which  is  more  acctflfible  to  the  middling  cl a fs  of  leaders. 

Prefs  (The):  a  Poem.  Publiflied  as  a  Specimen  of 
Typography,  by  J,  M'Creery.  4to.  128.  boardg, 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1 803 . 

A  poem  which  rtfle£ls  much  credit  upon  the  talents  of  its 
author.  He  traces,  in  a  very  intereiling  manner*  the  art  of 
printing  from  its  moil  remote  origin, 

■ 

Pride  of  Anceftry;  or.  Who  is  She?  A  Novel.  In  4 
vols.     By  Mrs.  Thompfon.     1804.     Parfona. 

A  very  entertaining  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  irtcreaff 
the  reputation  which  the  fair  author  has  already  acquired. 

R. 

Refutation  of  the  Libel  on  the  Memory  of  the  late 
King  of  France,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  under 
the  Title  of  '  Political  and  Confidential  Correfpond- 
ence  of  Louis  XV f.'  Bvp.  pp.  102.  2s,  6d» 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1804. 

Such  a  woman  as  Helen  Williams,  it  will  o^  admitted* 
can  deferve  little  quarter  on  the  fcorc  of  her  principles  |  and« 
it  is  evident,  that  M.  Bertrand  has  fhown  her  none. 

Reginald  (Syr) ;  or,  the  Black  Tower:  a  Romance  ©f 
the  twelfth  Century;  with  Tales  and  other  Poems. 
By  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley  and  William  Herbert. 
12mo.  pp.  168.     Plates,     53.     Vemor  and  Hpod, 

Some  of  thefe  poems  are  ferious,  and  others  ludicrous. 
They  vary  alfo  in  their  degrees  of  merit.     Many  exhibit 
marks  of  genius  and  tafte.     The  ^late*  ar^  ^^^'^  ni^VV^^'t- 
cuted* 
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Rerolutionary  iPlutarch  (The);  exhibiting  the  moft 
dillinguiihed  Chara^ien,  Literary ,  Military,  and 
Political^  in  the  recent  Annals  of  the  French  Re- 
public ;  the  greatefi  Part  from  the  original  Informa- 
tion of  a  Gentleman  refident  at  Paris.  To  which, 
as  an  Appendix,  is  reprinted,  entire,  the  celebrated 
Pamphlet  of  '  Killing  no  Murder.*  12mo.  2  vols. 
pp.  844.     12s.     Murray.     1804. 

It  were  much  to  be  wi(hed,  that  thefe  volumts  could  find 
their  way  into  every  houfe,  and  into  every  cottage,  in  the- 
Unitixl  Kingdom^  to  excite  univerfal  abhorrence  of  the 
wretches  who  now  threaten  to  convert  our  country  into  a 
fccne  of  defolation,  blood,  and  vice.  They  difplay  a  fcries  of 
norc  roonftrout  crimes,  a  pi6lure  of  more  complicated  profli- 
gacy*  than  ftand  recorded  in  any  annals  of  paft  or  prefeat 
timet. 

Sailor's  Daughter  (The):  a  Comedy^  in  five  A^. 
By  R.  Cumberland,  £fq.  28. 6d.  1804.  Lack- 
ington. 

Thit  piece  did  not  meet  with  the  fuccefs  which  its  merit 
deferves.  The  greateft  objedtion  to  it,  however,  is  the  fu(t 
dennefs  of  the  incidents. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peter&urgh,  particu- 
larly towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  of  Catha- 
rine II.  and  the  Commencement  of  that  of  Paul  I. 
Bcc.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  7s.  boards.  Longman  and 
Rees. 

The  firft  two  volumes  of  this  work  having  been  for  fome 
time  before  the  public,  we  have  only  to  fay,  that  the  prefent 
will  he  found  equal  in  point  of  intereft.  A  fourth  has  fiuce 
been  publi(hed  at  Atnfterdam. 

Society:    a  Poem.     By  J.  Kenney.     pp.    180.    4s. 
Longman  and  Co.     1803. 

A  poem  which  contains  a  few  beauties,  but  a  great  ihui- 
her  ot  blemilhes. 
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Spe<^tor  (The)  in  Miniature ;  being  a  Colle6iion  of 
the  principal  £ilays  in  that  celebrated  Publica- 
tion, comprelfed  into  two  Volumesj  with  Lives^ 
>  Notes,  Portraits,  and  Engrarings.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  Prevoft  and  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Efq.  2  vols. 
600  pp.  Price  only  5s.  the  two  Volumes.  Sut- 
taby.     1804. 

This  little  publication  forms  a  nK)ft  admirable  prefent  for 
youth  of  both  iexes  $  as  the  greatefl;  attention  has  been  paid 
to  exclude  every  thing  impioper  for  the  juvenile  mind,  while 
all  the  famous  papers  of  Addifon,  and  others,  of  a  moral 
and  religious  tendency,  have  been  fcrupuloufly  preferved. 
The  plates  are  beautiful  $  and  it  is  to  us  incomprcfaennbley 
how  fuch  a  book  can  be  fold  at  fuch  a  price. 

Sporting  Tour  through  the  northern  Parts  of  England 
and  Part  of  Scotland,  with  Remarks  on  Englifh 
and  Scottilh  Landfcape,  &c.  By  Colonel  Thorntoa. 
4to.     <£.  1  lis.  6d.     Vernor  and  Hood. 

This  work  is  too  eccentric  to  excite  much  regard :  fome 
perfons,  more  ill-natured  than  ourleives,  would  be  inclined 
to  call  it  a  mafs  of  egotifm;  wt,  however,  can  do  juftice  to 
the  motives  of  the  liberal-minded  author,  and  think  of  his 
produ6lion  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

St.  Clair;    or,  the  Heirefs  of  Defraond.    By  S.  O. 
12mo.     pp«248.     4jf.     1803.     Highley. 

Thic  is  a  veiy  attra^ive  little  volume,  Full  of  the  iineft 
fentiments  of  friendihip  and  Jenfibility,  though  liable  to  the 
charge  of  inconfiftency. 

T. 

Tales  (Ruffian).  By  Nicolai  Karamfin.  Svo.  pp.  274. 
103. 6d.  Printed  by  G.  Sidney.  No  Bookfeller'a 
Name. 

Thefe  are,  for  the.moft,  love  tales,  which  have  much  me- 
rit, though  often  alloyed  by  the  tinfel  of  fcotioieotaliryi  and 
the  droOi  of  declaoiatioo* 
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Temple  of  the  Fairies.    From  the  French  of  ¥arioD5 
Authon.    Vol.  I.    6s.     Vernor  and  Hood. 

We  are  no  advocatei  for  the  iatroiluflion  of  ri^rafagant 
fictions,  as  a  means  of  loliruAion  t  there  are  maiij  other  ob* 
jeccions  to  this  publicatiun«  coniidcring  it  at  a  book  for 
children. 

Temple  (The)  of  Nature;  or,  the  Origin  of  Society:  a 
Poem,  with  philofophical  Notes.  By  Erafmui 
Darwin,  M.D.  FR.S.  Author  of  *  The  Botanic 
Garden/  &:c.     4to.  pp.  2()8.     sS  I   5a.     Johnfon. 

This  poem,  written  in  a  monotonous  flow  of  fmooth  verfi- 
iicatlon,  fometimes  unintelligible,  but  which  contains  alfo 
ftriking  paflages,  is  dangerous  on  account  of  its  total  denial 
of  any  interference  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation  and  preferva- 
tion  of  every  thing;  and  of  its  adherence  to  a  fyftem  of  ma- 
terialifm,  degrading  to  human  nature.  Parents,  or  inftruc- 
tors,  (hould  beware  of  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
offspring,  and  of  their  pupils. 

Tour  (A  Pedellrian)  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot« 
land.  By  J.  Brifted.  2  vols.  8vo.  sSl  Is. 
1803.     Wallis. 

Mr.  B.  in  his  fe verity  againft  the  Scotch,  endeavours, 
though  feebly,  to  imitate  Dr.  Johnfon.     He  abounds  at  pre- 
■fent  too  much  in  cenfure,  which  we  hop^  he  will  abandon 
when  time  and  reflection  fliall  have  matured  his  thoughts. 

Travels  of  Rolando.  From  the  French  of  Jauffiret»  by 
Mifs  £.  Aikia.     4  vols.  12mo.     10s.     Phillips. 

The  ohjeft  of  this  book  is  to  convey  inflru6lion  on  fub- 
jt£i$  of  geography,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  under  tht  defcrip- 
Uon  of  imaginary  travels.  As  a  fchoolbook  it  is  excellent 
and  unexceptionable. 

Travels  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  through  SwiiTcrland,  &c. 
By  A.  Von  Kotzebue.  3  vols.  12 mo.  13s.  6d. 
Phillips. 

We  never  met  wUK  fo  much  interefting  matter  in  fo  fmall 
•  compafs.    It  \%  iVt  \>«ft.  ^t^wX'^^^tw  o\  '^■axw  >J^."^x.  '•^ Va?i^ 
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icen,  and  we  fliouKI  have  bren  more  copious  in  our  extn^ls* 
bat  for  the  lateneis  o^  the  period  at  which  it  fell  into  our 
hands. 

Travels  in  China;  containing  Defcriptions,  Obferva- 
tions,  and  Comparifons,  colle^led  during  a  fhort 
Refidence  at  the  imperial  Palace  of  Yuen«min-yuen, 
&c.  8cc.  By  J.  Barrow,  Efq.  4to.  pp.  640. 
^2  I2s.  6d.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

Hirinor  yet  h:id  little  opportunity  of  infpe^ling  this  worlc^ 
and  judging  of  its  interelt  from  the  already  cftablifhed  fame 
of  its  author,  we  muft  defer  our  opinion  till  our  next  p*iblU 
cation. 

Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  &c.  By 
J.  Barrow,  Efq.  Vol.  II.  4tOw  pp.  452.  Cadell 
and  Davies.     a^.l  lOs. 

From  the  eftimition  in  which  the  authoi*s  firfl  volume 
was  htrld,  he  was  encouraored  to  complete  the  work}  and  he 
has  thereby  made  a  conliderabie  addition  ro  his  well-earned 
reputation. 

Travels  through  Weftphalia  to  Paris.  By  T.  Holcroft, 
Efq.  With  numerous  fuperb  Engravings.  2  vols. 
4to.     sS5  5s.     Phillips. 

Mr.  H.  enters  at^reat  lengih  info  a  defcription  of  the 
manners  and  cuitoms  of  the  French  ;  and  though,  a^  might 
be  expe^td,  many  parts  of  his  woik  are  liable  to  objefiions, 
yet  the  errors  are  eclipfed  in  the  general  intereil  of  ib  fplen* 
did  a  publication. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Aiia  Minor,  Syria,  and  acrofs  the 
Defert  into  Egypt,  during  the  Years  1 799,  1600, 
and  1801,  in  company  with  the  Tuikifli  Army, 
and  the  Britifti  Military  Miflion,  To  which  are 
annexed  Obfervations  on  the  Plague,  and  on  the 
Difeafes  prevalent  in  Turkey ;  and  a  Meterological 
Journal.  By  W,  Wittman,  M.D,  4to.  pp.  55Q. 
se2  128.  dd.     Phillips. 

X.5 
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This  jotnmil  affbrdf  in  accurare  and  ofcfal  defcnptioo  of 
tlic  coantriet  through  which  the  author  hat  pafled,  and 
curious  piAurcfl  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  oatlfes. 

Travels  from  Mofcow,  through  Pruflia,  Germany,  Swif* 
ferland,  France,  and  England.  By  Nicolai  Karaoi- 
fin:  from  the  German.  12mo.  pp.  86K  3  vols. 
15t.     Badcock. 

Thcic  letters,  written  without  previous  refleflion  orftudjr, 
txhibiiing  fentiments  flowing  warm  from  the  heart,  will  bi 
read  with  intereft  and  plesfure,  at  they  abound  in  light  ad- 
ventures and  interefting  anecdotes,  natural  paintingt  and  no- 
tices of  eminent  charaaeri.  The  tranflation^  the  work  of  a 
foreigner,  a  Dane,  is  as  fuch,  furprilingly  corre6l. 

U. 

Unexpected  Legacy:   a  Novel-     By  Mrs.  Hunter,  of 
Norwich.     2  vols.  i2mo.     Qa,     Longman  and  Co. 

The  chara£lers  of  this  novel  are  fuch  as  occur  in  orJInary 
life}  and  they  are  Co  well  delineated,  that  the  work  rifes  far 
above  the  majority  of  (imilar  productions. 

V. 

View  (A)  of  the  moral  State  of  Society  at  the  Clofe  of 
the  eighteenth  Century,  much  enlarged,  and  conti- 
nued to  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  1804; 
with  a  Preface,  addreded  particularly  to  the  higher 
Orders,  fiy  John  Bowles,  £fq.  8vo.  pp.  144, 
2s.  6d.     Rivington.     1804. 

This  awfully-inihuCtive  pamphlet,  written  wiih  the  great. 
eft  lability  and  energetic  candour,  on  a  fubjeCl  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  to  Ibciety,  (hows  to  the  rational  and  pious 
mind  the  growing  depravity  of  the  prefent  times;  and  in- 
culcates the  neceility  of  immediate  and  general  reform,  ai  , 
the  only  fure  means  of  national  lalvation* 

Village  Anecdotes  J  or,  the  Journal  of  a  Year:  from 
Sophia  to  Edward,  with  original  Poems.  By  Mra. 
Le  NoiT.    Z  \o\a,    Vetuot  and  Hood. 
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We  wifli  that  the  pleafure  derived  by  the  reader  of  thif 
▼olome  may  equal  what  we  have  ourfelvet  received  $  it  will 
then  not  be  inconfiderable. 

Village  Scenes,  and  other  Poems.     By  T.  Batchelor. 

4s.  Vernor  and  Hood. 

Very  interefttng  piecet,  chiefly  on  rural  fubje^ls. 

Virtuous  Poverty:  a  Novel.     In  4  vols.     By  Henry 
Siddons,  Efq.     1804.     Phillips. 

This  novel  Teems  to  be  a  tribute  of  filial  aiftflion  to  an 
excellent  parent.  The  language  is  chafte  and  elegant,  and 
the  incidents  numerous  and  rational. 


W. 

War  Offering  (The),  a  fmall  Colle^lion  of  original 
Songs,  adapted  to  familiar  Tunes,  for  the  UCe  of 
the  lower  clafTes.  Dedicated  to  Buonaparte,  By 
J.  Amphlett.     Price  6d.     Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Amphlett  is  already  known  by  a  variety  of  poetical 
cfruHons,  and  the  prefent  colle£lion  will  by  no  means  detra£l 
from  his  reputation.  Indeed,  we  think  many  of  the  fongt 
will  long  outlive  the  temporary  occafion  which  gave  rife  to 
them. 

Women,  their  Condition  and  Influence  in  Society.  By 
J.  A.  Segur:  from  the  French.  3  vols.  pp.  1012. 
Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 

The  author  has  adopted  a  mod  important  fubje£l,  and 
handled  it  with  temperance  and  dil'cretion.  His  defign  is-  to 
demonftrate  the  equality  of  the  two  fexes,  and  his  remarks 
are  very  interefting. 

Works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  including  her  Cor- 
refpondence.  Poems,  and  Eflays.  Publifhed,  by 
Permiflion,  from  her  genuine  Papers.  5  vols. 
12mo.  pp.  1548.     sSl.  5s.     Phillips.     1804« 


^  ifr.  DalUwty,  tlw  editor  of  this-edieion^  h%t  gifra  a» 
tbtercfting  memoir  of  the  autboft  and  the  whole  has  been  re- 
Drtnted  from  the  MS^in  the  poflrflion  of  her  grandron^tbe 
Min|uU  of  Bute. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS> 

^nd  specdiljf  will  be  publiahed^ 

THE  COMPLETE  GKAZIERj  or.  Cattle- Keeper*! 
Dtrectoiy.  In  one  large  Vol.  8vo.  with  many  plates  and 
wcK)dcuts. 


ESSAYS  ON  RHETORIC,  Abridged  chiefly  from 
Dr.  BUir*s  Lectures  on  that  Subject^  the  Fifth  EditioD, 
impmred^ 


SECOND  LOVE;    or,  the  Way  to  be  Hiappy.   A 
NoreL    In  Two  Volumea.  | } 

Bt  Me».  NORRIS. 


SCENES  OF  LIFE.     A  Novel;     In  Three  VolnmM« 
By  MR.  THOMAS  HARRAL. 


DALLAS'S  ELEMENTS  OF  SELF-KNOWLEDGE> 

or  a  View  of  the  Mental  Faculties  and  Genuine  Nature 
of  the  Passions,  particularly  Ambition,  Anger,  Fear,  Hope, 
Joy,  Love,  Shame,  Sorrow,  Sympathy,  Wonder,  &c.  a' 
new  edition,  in  12moi  altered  aAd  improved  by  the  au- 
thor. 


ILIST 


OF    THB 


NEW  LITERARY*  PUBLICATIONS, 


FROM 


September  1,  1803,  to  September  1,  1S04. 


HISTORY, 


The  Hlftory  of  the  Englifh 
Conftilotion.     6(1. 

R.  Polwhele's  Hiftory  of 
Cornwall.  2  vo)s.4to.2l.2S. 

J.  Young's  Hi  (lory  of  the 
War  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  s  vols. 
Svo.     14s. 

J.  Maihifon^s  and  A.  H  Ma 
fon's   Eaft   India   Rfgiiler 
and  Directory .     5s.  6d. 

J.  Savage's  Hiftory  o\  the  Pa- 
rifti  and  Caftle  of  Wi  tile. 

Rev.  J.  Granger's  Biographi- 
cal Hidory  of  England.  4 
vols.  Svo.     il.  88. 

»  Maurice's  Modern  Hiftory 
of  Hindottan.  Vol.  II. 
Part  I. 

C.  Wilkinfon's  Epitome  of 
the  Hift<  ry  of  the  IHands  of 
Miira  and  Goza.     68. 

J.  Fitter's  Scotia  D<?pi6la. 
4to.     61.  64. 


R.  C,  Dallas' Cofturac  of  the 
Hereditary  S'ates  of  the 
Houfe  of  Austria.  Tranf* 
lated  from  the  French  of 
Monf.  Bert  rand  de  Mole- 
ville.    4to.    61.  6s. 

A.  Rankcn's  Hiftory  of 
France.     7s. 

J.  Bigland's  Letters  on  the 
Study  and  Ule  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Hiftory.    63. 

Chevalier  deTinfeau's  ftatifti- 
cal  Vie  wot  France.  ios.6d, 

J.  Sivage's  Hiftory  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Howden. 

Volney's  View  of  the  Climate 
and  Soil  of  theUnited  States 
of  North  America.     8vo* 

I2S. 

Rev.  Edward  Davies'  Celtic 
Refcarches,  on  the  Oiigin^ 
Tradition,  aild  Language 
ofthc  Ancient  Britons.  Svo. 
i2S.  6d. 


•  We  fay  literary^  for  all  the  fcientific,  under  »hc  title  of 
theology,  metaphyjtcj,  lanv,  physics,  and  natural  biftory<,  have 
been  omitted,  as  foreign  to  t»ur  work*  From  thofe  marked 
with  an  afterilk,  we  have  borrowed  our  fragments.  In  fomt 
few  in  (lancet  we  hare  not  been  able  to  afcertain  the  prrce. 
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J,  HoUauid*s  Eflfayi  on  Hift  ory . 

*  R.  PercivaPs  Account  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
4to.     il. 

C*  Mayors  CompendiousView 
of  Uiiiverral  Hiiiory,  from 
the  Year  1753  to  the  Trea- 
ty of  Amieni,i8oi.  4  volt. 
4to.    61.  6t. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Spanifli 
InvaHon*  tranflated  from 
the  Latin  of  Grotius.     6J. 

H.  Card's  Hiftorical  Outlines 
of  the  Papal  Power.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

•  An  Accotmt  of  the  Fall  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice, 
tranflated  from  the  original 
Italian.    5s. 

F«Plowden*s  Stri£lures  upon 
an  Hiftorical  Review  of  the 
S'ate  of  Ireland.  8vo.7S.6(J. 

Brief  Remarks  on  the  Mah- 
ratta  War.     is. 


The  HiHory  and  Lih  4 
Kin^  James  VI.  written 
towards  the  latter  Part  of 
theSixteeDthCeniofy.  Sffb 

TOS. 

G.  Heriot^s  Hiftory  of  Ca- 
nada.    8vo.    Its. 

Sir  William  Voung*s  HiAoiy 
of  Athens.    8vo«   xoi. 

A  concife  Hiftory  of  the  Eog- 
lifti  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales.    8vo.    is.  6d. 

Sir  John  Froift*art*ft  Chrooiclet 
of  England,  Fraocci  Spaioi 
and  other  Countries  adjoin- 
ing. 

Rev.  Owen  Manning^s  Hif- 
tory and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Surrey. 

S.  0*Halloran*s  Introdnaios 
to  a  general  Hiftory  of  Ire- 
land. 3Vols.8vo.  il.iis.6d. 

Chevalier  de  Boifgelin^s  An- 
cient and  Modern  Malta.  3 
vols.  4to.     4!.  4«. 


). 


BIOGRAPHY. 


•  Godwin*s  Hiftory   of   the 

Life  and  Age  of  Geoffrey 

Chaucer.      3     vols.     4to. 

3I.  13s.  6d.    and    8vo.   4 

vols.    1 1.  1 6s. 
Madairede  Blumenthars  Life 

of  General  de  Zieten.     2 

vols.  8vo.     14s. 
Public  Charaflers  of  1803-4. 

6th  vol.    los.  6d. 
A  (hort  Account  of  the  late 

J.    Marriott,   of   Reedys- 

ford.    8vo.    3  s.  6d. 
Sketches   of   the   Lives   and 

Characters  of  eminent  £ng- 

li(h  Civilians.    4^. 
*The  RevolutionaryPlutarch. 

3  vols,  laroo.    i8s. 


•Mifs  Ann  Seward's  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  De* 
Darwin.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

George  Hanger^s  Lives,  Ad- 
ventureSf  and  ftarping 
Tricks  of  eminent  Ganie- 
fters.    lamo.    is.  6d. 

The  Lives  and  Charaders  of 
the  French  Generals  who 
are  appointed  by  Buona- 
parte to   invade  Englaodi 

ice,      IS. 

Martial  Biography,  i  xmo.  71* 
J.  Lackington*s  Confefliout* 

as. 
Rev.  W.  Bingley's  Animal 

Bidgraphy,     3  vols.  8to« 

il.  lOS. 
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D.  InriDg*t  Ltf et  of  tht  Scot- 
tifli  Poets.  *  ¥ols.  Svo. 
t8s. 

f  W.  Hayley'i  Life  and  Poft. 
humous  Writings  of  Wil- 
liam Cowper.  Vol.  III. 
4to.    il.  IS. 

Original  Correfpondence  of 
Jean  Jacques  Ruufleau, 
Vol.  III. ^ 

J.  Toulmin*s  Biographical 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
Dr.  Prteftley.    is.  6  i. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Wills.  8vo. 
6s. 

*  Samuel  Richardfon^s  Corre- 
fpondence, fele£led  from  the 
original  Manuicripts,  with 
a  biographical  Account  of 
biro,  by  AnnaLaetitiaBar- 
bauld.  6  vols.  8vo.  2I.  5s. 


A*  Bower*s  Account  of  tht 
Life  of  James  Bcattie.  8  vo. 
58. 

*  Ben  rand  de  Molevilie*s  Re* 
futatiun  of  the  Libel  on  the 
Memory  of  the  late  King 
of  France,  publi(hed  by 
Helen    Maria     Williamf* 

2S.  6(1. 

Lord  Tcifijn mouth's  Life  and 

Writings  of  Sir  William 

Jones.    4to.    il.  los. 
MarihalPs    Life    of    George 

Wafliington.  4to.il.i  is.6d. 
Memoirs    of   the    Life    an4 

Wiitings  of  the  late  Rev. 

H.  Farmer.    3  s. 
Corry's  Life  of  Jofeph  Prieft- 

ley.    41. 
Memoirs  of  the  Peers  of  Eng- 

land,in  the  Reign  of  JamesL 


TRAVELS. 


W.  Hutton*s  Remarks  upon 
North  Wales.  8vo.  7s:  6d. 

•  N.  Karamfin^s  Travels.     3 

vols.  iimo.    15s. 

•  T.  Winterbottom's  Ac- 
count of  the  native  Africans 
in  the  Neighbourhood  ot 
Sierra  Leone.  %  vols.  8vo. 
S5S. 

Evans'  Juvenile  Tourift.  i 
vol.    5s.  6d. 

•  Paris   as   it    was,    and    as 

it  is.    ft  vols.  8vo.    il.  IS. 

•  Mrs.  Mjrray*s  Companion 
t^  the  Beauties  in  the  Weft- 
em  Iflands  of  Scotland.  2 
vols.    17s.  6<1. 

Journal  of  an  Excurfion  among 
theSwifsLandfcapes.  3S.6d. 

•  J.  Brifted's   Anihroplano- 

mcuot. 


•  R.  Semple's  Walks  and 
Sketches  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.   8vo.  4s.  6d« 

Sele6l  Views  of  London  and 
its  Environs. 

•  T.  Holcroft's  Travels  in 
Germany,  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, and  France,  to  Paris* 
ft  vols.  4to.    5I.  5s. 

•  L.  F.  JauflFret's  Travels  of 
Rolando  round  the  World* 
Tranflated  from  the  French. 

4  vols.      IftS. 

A  Series  of  Letrers  written  his 
from  S>uth  America. 

•  J,  Barrow's  Account  of  hit 
Travels  into  the  Interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  ft  vols. 
4^0.    3I.  5s. 

•  Latitier's  Travels  in  Swif- 
ferland.  6vo!s.|»mo.  iL4S« 
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•  C.  Maclean*!  Excurfton  into 
France,  and  oihcr  Paitg  of 
the  Con'incnf.    8vo.    6«. 

•  Colonel  Thornton's  iporting 
Tour  through  ihe  northern 
Parts  of  England.  4to. 
il.  15s. 

D.M'Kmnon's  Tour  through 
the  Britifli  Weft  Indies. 
8vo.     5s. 

The  New  Cambridge  Guide, 
for  1804. 

•  J.  B.trrow'f  Travels  in 
China.    4to,    il.  12s.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  Evans'  Letters,  writ- 
ten during  a  Tour  through 
South  Wales.    Svo.    8s. 


Obfervationt  on  a  Tour  matle 
to  the  Weftern  Iflands  of 
Scotland. 

W.  Hutton's  Scarborough 
Tour.    8vo.    6s. 

Broughton*s  Voyage  of  Dif- 
cowry  to  the  Noitb  Pacific 
Ocean.    4*0.     il.  5s. 

Grant'*  Niiirative  of  a  Voy- 
age of  Difcove»y  to  tbe'un- 
kno>An  Parts  of  New  HoU 
land.    4to.     il. 

K'tzebue's  Travels  from  Ber- 
lin to  Paris.  3  vols.  i2m0t 
13$.  6d. 

Adams's  Letters  on  a  Toor 
through  Silefia,ivol.8vo.8$« 


POETRY. 


•Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature. 
4to.    il.  IIS.  6d. 

T.  C.  Rickman's  Poetical 
Scraps.    2  vols.     12s. 

G.  Van  Straubenzee's  Im- 
petus.   IS.  6ci. 

Pratt's  John  and  Dime. 

Invafion.     4to.    2s.  6d. 

•  J.  Kenncy's  Society.    48. 

J.  Amphlett's  War-offering. 

Boney  and  Talley.    as. 

Mrs,  SewclPs  Poems.    78, 

Ode  to  the  Country  Gentle- 
men of  England,  from  the 
Vi^orks  of  Akenfide.    61. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Ethelfton's  Sui- 

cide.    8vo.    5s. 
J.  Reade's  Invafion. 

•  The  Poetical  Regifter,  for 

1802.    Svo.    98. 

■H.  Trefham's  Britannicus  to 
Buonaparte. 

E.  Cartwrighi's  Arniine  and 
Elvira.    Svo.    5s. 

J.  Leydeh's  Scenes  of  In- 
fancy.   I  ft  mo.    69 » 


•The  Poefical  Magazine.  61. 

J.  Bent  ley's  Royal  Convert. 
A  fncred  Drama,     is. 

•  J.  M«Creeiy's  Prefs,  a  Spe- 
cimen of  T)  pography.  410. 

125. 

Pttrarca,  a  Colle£lion  of  Son- 
nets.   Svo.    7s.  6d. 

G.  Lander's  Gebirus,  x2mo. 
4s. 

Rev.  W.  Cockburn's  Chrift 
raifmg  the  Daughter  of 
JairUs.    2S. 

M.  E.  Robinfon's  Wild 
Wreath.     i2.mo.     7s, 

Sir  Ranibert  ^  or,  the  French 
Royal ifh     i2mo*    as. 

G.  Ricliards'  Poems.  »  vols. 

lOS. 

H.  Whitfield's  Chriftmas  Ho- 

lidays»    5d. 
G.  Huddesford's  Wiccamical' 

Chapjet.    6s. 
Rev,  J.  Alley's  Judge.    8?o. 

48.  6d. 
^  lAn^V.  lUcQic  Poem* 
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J.  Parkes*s  MircellaO€ous 
Poems.   8vo«  31. 

J.  Linghorne's  Pi;etical 
Works.    2  vols.  &V0.  12s. 

W.  R.  Spencer'*  Year  of 
Sorrow.    410.     58, 

•  J.  Button^S)  Jun.  Lewes  Li- 
brary Socitiy.  4tO.   28.  6J. 

PeterNick'd}  or,  The  Devil's 
Darling.   4to.    2s.  6^^ 

W.  H.  PouUtt's  Adverfity, 
or  the  Miieries  of  the  Se- 
duced, 

•  E.  Tomklns'  Poems  on  va- 
rious Subje^s*  2S.  6d. 
fine  4s.  6.^ 

•R..Bloomfi<krs  Good  Ti- 
dings} ory  News  from  the 
Fai^m.    4to.    2s.  6d. 

J.  JcflFei  Ton's  Horx  Poetic*. 

Poems,  Sacred,  Moral,  and 
DcTcriptive.  121110.  3s.  6'). 

A.CampbeU's  Grampians  De- 
folate.    8vo.    los.  6d. 

T.  G.  Fcflenden's  original 
Poems.    i2mo.    5s. 

J.  Linn''s  Powers  of  Genius, 
iimo.    5s. 

Sir  Triftram,  a  metrical  Ro- 
mance of  the  thirteenth 
Century.    8vo.  2I,  is. 

The  Thelpiad.    4to.   2S.  6d. 

War  I  War!    4to,    is. 


D.  Lawler's  Monody  fo  the 
Memory  of  the  murdcrccl 
Duke  d'Enghien.  4tu. 
IS.  6d.- 

Park's  Cupid  turVied  Volun- 
teer.    410.    il.  is. 

Warren's  Poet's  Day.    8vo. 

4*5. 
Thompfon's   Recal    of   Mo- 

mus.    4to.    4s.  6d. 
Racket's  Poems,  Elegiac  and 

Mifcellaneous.    8vo.    6s. 
H.  O.  R's  Crazy  World,    is. 
The  Linnet ;  or  Annual  Mu"- 

feum,  for  1804.    is. 
Dyafon's  Poetical  and  Profaic 

Works.     7    vols.    120)0. 

2I.  2S. 

Elton*s  Poems.    I2;tio.    5s. 
Pindar^s  Great  Cry  and  Lit- 
tle Wool.    4to.     IS.  6d. 

•  T.  Bacheior'sVillagc  Scenet  • 

49. 
Mifs  Stockdale's    Sincerity*t 

Offering,    is* 
Syr  Reginald,  with  Tales  and    , 

other  Poems.    58. 

*  Wrangham's  Defttudion  of 
Babylon. 

Dr.  Brown's  Poems.    %  vols. 

129. 

Pindar^s  inftru^live  Epiftle  to 
the  Lord  Mayor. 


NOVELS. 


Margaret  of  Straffbcd,  an  hif- 
torical  Romance.  5  vols. 
17s, 

Mils  Young's  Mofs  clifF Ab- 
bey.   4  vols.     14s. 

Barbara  Markhani.  2  vols. 
,i2mo.    7s. 

R.  Couper's  Touriftcations 
of  Malachi  Meltlrutn.  2 
vols,  los*  6d, 


Human    Frailties.      3    Tolt. 

lamo.    los.  6d. 
J.  Canton's  Alvar  and  Sen- 
.  phina.   2  vols.  i2mo.  7s. 
Edwin;  or,  the  Heir  o(  Ella. 

3  vols.  12mO.      I2S. 

M/s.  E.  Helme's  St.  Clair  of 

the  Ides.  4vois.i2mo.  14s. 

•  Montjoye's    Mount    Paufi- 
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Lintier*s  Adolpheand  Blanche 

3  vols.   12010.      I2S. 

St*    Aubigne**    Catallrophe. 

Tranilated  from  theFrenchy 

by  J.  Byerlcy,    6s.  6il. 
St.  Clair }  or>  the  Hcirei'f  of 

Dcfmond.    iimo.    43. 
J.   Byerley^s   Nature;    or   a 

Pi6lure  of  the  Paflions.     4 

vols,  izcno.     14s, 
Hmrry  Clinton.    5s. 

•  Mrs.  A.  Le  Noir's  Village 
Anecdotes.  3  vols.  i»nio. 
lis. 

*  N.  Karamfin^s  Tales  from 
the  Ruflian.    8vo.    6s. 

Hell  upon  Earth.  «  vols.  8s. 
Mrs.  Weft's  Two  Mariilos. 

3  vols.    los.  6d. 
The  Pride  of  Anceftry*    4 

vols.  i»mo«    1 6s. 
A  Peep  at  the  World.  3  vols. 

12010.      I2S. 

Light  and   Shade.     4  vols. 

i2mo.    148. 
Mrs.  £.  N.  Bromley's  Cave 

of  Coi'enza.    %  vols.  iimo. 

I2S. 

Cadle  of  St.  Caranza.  2  vols. 

7»- 
The  Barons  of  FeKheim.     3 

vols.  i2nno.    lis. 
Honoria;  or,  t^he  Infatuated 

Child.    2  vols.    7s. 
Mrs.  Mceke*s  LobenfVein  Vil- 
lage, from  the  German  of 

La  Fontaine.   4  vols.  168. 
Mrs.  Weil's   Advantages  of 

Education.    2  vols.    6s. 
G.  A.  Graglia's  Labyrinth 

of  Corcyra.   2  vols.  i2mo. 
The  Swifs  Emigrants.  i2mo. 

4s. 
Mr«.  Homely*8  Maids  as  they 

are  not,  and  Wives  as  they 

are.    4  vols.    i6s* 


Font: 

M 

G 

VG 

noi 

^v< 


T.  J.Curteis*WatchT( 

5  vols.  i2mo.    il.  5t. 
Candid  Junior  and  Dr. 

glofS.      3  vols.      IIS. 

*  A.  La  Fontaine*s  Henri 
Bellman.  %  vols,  iimo, 
TheCitizen*sDaugbter.  m 

La  Fontaine*s  Rake  and 

anthrope.    2  vols.  7s. 
Amafina;  or,  the  Ameri 

Foundling.    %  vols,  iti 

8s.   . 
Zoflora;    or,   the  Gei 

Negro  Girl.    2  vols.   71.  ^'^1 
Can  we    doubt  it?   or,  tf 

Hiftory  of  two  Familtcicn  vo 

Norwich.    3  vols.    10. 6d«|yc^ 
The  Woman  of  Feeling.  4 

vols.    t6s. 
The  Talifman.  2  vols.  7«« 
Maria  £dgeworth*s  Populu 

Tales.  3  vols.  22010.  iti 
H.  Whitefield's  Piaure  from 

Life.    2  vols.    8s. 
Mrs.  Meeke*s  Amazement. } 

vols.      I2S. 

Mrs.Barnby^sKervirardCaftlei 

2  vols.    7s. 
Common  Life.   %  vols.    71. 
Mrs.  Meeke's  Old  Wife  and 

Young  Hu(band.     3  voli. 

X2mO.      I2S. 

A.KendarsTales  and  Poemi. 

3s.  6d. 
Goethe*s  Heliodora;   or,  the 

Grecian  Minftrel.     3  vols. 

108.  6d. 
*  H.  Siddons*   Virtuous  Po- 
verty. 3vols.i2mo.  138. 6d. 
Mrs.  Gooch*8  Sherwood  Fo« 

reft.    3  vols.    128. 
Mtfs  Sophia  Lee^s  Life  of  a 

Lover.    6  vols.    il.  i6s. 
Mrs.    Hunter*s    Unexpc6ttd 

Legacy.  2  vols.    9s. 
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b  Fontaine^  Baron  de  Fle- 
min?.    3  vols.  laino.    xis. 

Irs.  Kerr*8  Modern  Faults, 
m  vols.    9$. 

Irt.  Meeke*8  Murray  Houfe. 
3  vols.    15s. 

fary  Goldiuiith^s  Cafualties. 

2  vols.     6s. 

•flrtt*8    Modern  Literature. 

3  vols.  iimo.    15s. 
S^hat   you    pleife;   or,   Me- 
moirs of  Modern  Chara^ers. 

4  vols.     1 6s. 

Xa  Fontaine*!  Reprobate.  * 

vols.    Ss. 
^he  Eve  of  San  Pietro.     3 
-  vols.    los.  6d. 
kxielaidedtGraaimont«  4.s.6d« 


•  Dallas^s  Aubrey.    4  vols. 

i2mo.    18$. 
Pigault  Le  Brun's,  The  firft 

Night  of  njy  Wedding.     % 

vols.  i2mo.    8s. 
Horarto  and  Camilla.    6d. 
A.  M.  Porter's  Lake  of  KiU 

larney.    13s.  6d. 
Genlis*s  Duchefs  of  La  Va- 

Here.    2  vols.    9s. 
Hon.  Mifs  Lenoxes  Memoirs 

of  H.  Lenox,  with  Legen* 

dary  Remains,    3s.  6d. 
Lebrun^s  Hiftory  of  a  Dog. 

3s.  6d. 
■    ■  Brick  Bolding,  ivols. 


78, 


Papa  Brick.    31.  6d# 


DRAMA. 


^.  Colman^Sy  }un.  Epilogue 
to  the  new  Play  of  the  Maid 
of  BriiioU  bf  ing  an  Addiefs 
to  the  Patriotifm  of  the 
EngUfh. 

J.  Boaden^s  Maid  of  Bi4ftol. 

.    £8. 

Shakefpeare^s  King  Henry  V, 

altered  by  J.  P.  Kemble. 
J.  Kenney'sRaifingthe  Wind. 

18.  6d. 
J.  Cobb'8,  The  Wife  of  Two 

Huibanda.   28. 6d. 
J.  T.  Allingham'8  HearU  of 

Oak. 
Barker's    complete    Lift    of 

Plays. 
F.  Reynold's,  The  Caravan  j 

or,  the  Driver  and  his  Dog. 

28. 

J.  Wild's  Twenty- one,  al- 
tered from  tlie  French  of 
Duval.    IS. 

»C  Cherry's  Soldier's Daugh- 
ter.    28.  6d. 


B.  H.  Malkin*8  Almahidt 
and  Hamet,  a  Tragedy  $  ta 
which  is  prefixed  a  Letter 
on  Dramatic  Compofition* 
8vo.    6s. 

J.Carr*s,Sea-(ideHero.  28. 6d, 

•  A.  Franklin's  Counterfeit, 
a  Farce.    28. 

A  Dramatic  Synopfis.    4s. 

T.  Dibdin's  Valentine  and 
Orfon,aMeio-drame.  is.6d« 

From  Inn  to  Inn,  an  Operatic 
Comedy.    3s. 

Richard  Cumberland*f  Sai- 
lor's Daughter,  as.  6d« 

Prince    Hoare's    Paragraphf 
a  mufical    Entertainment*. 
IS.  6d. 

*  T.  Dibdin's  Guilty,  or  not 
Guilty.    2s.  6d. 

Comic  Sketches,  by  Charles 

Lee  Lewis.  4a. 
Diamond'sHunter  of  the  AIp8. 

IS.  6d. 
Maids,  \  ti^NR  ^\\!ec^>RS.^%  v^* 


A7ff 


MISCELLANIES. 


n 


A  Compendium  of  Juvenile 
Inffruflion. 

Addifoniana.  %  vols.  8vo. 
los.  6d. 

S.  Peggc's  Anecdotes  of  the 
Engiifli  Language.    6s. 

£.  Somtiville's  Prelude  to 
Knowledge.    2S.  6iK 

F.  Bacon^s,  Lord  Vifcount 
Venilam,  Works,  new  Edi- 
tion.   10  vols.  8vo«  4U 

Lord  Bacon*t  Fables,  embel. 
Jiflied  with  Enenivings  in 
Wood,  by  Auftin.    68. 

W.  Gerrsrd'i  Seaman*s  Pre- 
ceptor, 

An  Eflfay  on  the  Beauties  of 
the  Univerfe.    3s. 

Swiftiana.  ivols.Svo.  ios.6d. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  a  pe- 
riodical Paper.    4.9. 

Cobbett*s  Annual  Regifter. 
il«  III.  6d, 

•Mrs.  Crefpigny's  Letters  of 
Advice  to  her  Son.  i  vol. 
8vo.    8s. 

W.  Frcnd's  Evening  Annufe* 
ments.   4s.  6d. 

I..  F.  Jauffret's  Lifle  Her- 
mitage.   4  vols.    iis. 

J.  Aikin*s  Letters  on  a  Courfe 
of  Enelifli  Poetry.  4s. 

O.  Oldfthoors  Portfolio.  1 
vols.  4to.    1 1.  1 6s. 

•  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Per- 
fons,    2  vols.  8vo.    i6s, 

A  Trcatife  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature.  »vols. 
8vo.     14s. 

Thouglits  on  the  Education 
of  thole  who  Imitate  the 
Great,  as  afFe^ing  the  fe- 
male CharaAer.    3s. 


The  Hilfory  of  Cinderelll. 
Tranflation  from  theori^* 
nal  French  of  Charles  Per- 
rault.     IS.  6d. 

The  Imperial  Review;  Vf 
London  and  Dublin  Lit^ 
rary  Journal,  is.  6d.  per 
Number. 

S.  Chifney^t  Gtnius  GemiiDe. 

•  Bowlegs  View  of  the  monl 
State  of  Society  at  the  Cldi 
of  the  eighteenth  C^ntuifi 
ss.  6d. 

F.  Toulmin'i  Addrefles  ti 
young  Men.    1 2mo.   3s. 

Bioliographical  Diftionaryi 
izmo.    6s. 

Mtdfutfimer  Holidayf . 

A  Wreath  for  the  Brow  of 
Youth, 

Summary  of  Ancient  Hiftoij* 

A.  Plumptre^s  Stories  (01 
Children. 

Rev.  W.  Tcnnant's  Indian 
Recreations,  a  vols.  8vo. 
iSs. 

The  Spirit  of  Puhlie  Journals, 
for  1803.  6s. 

A.  CampbelPs  Beauties  of 
Literature*  xamo.  Vol.  I. 
3f.  6d, 

Hon.  M.  S— n's  A  World  of 
Wit.    iimo.    IS.  6d. 

J.  Gardiner's  EIT^ys,  Litc- 
Yary,  Political,  and  Econo- 
mical,   a  vols.  8vo.    x6f. 

A  Diftionary  of  polite  Lite- 
rature.   2  Vols.    12s. 

*  J.  Lavallee's  Letters  of   a 

Mameluke.    %  vols.    9s. 
The  Annual  Regifter,  for  the 
Year  i8oi.    los.  6d. 
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H.  Repton*fl  OU  Whims  and 
MiTcellantes.  2  vols.  Svo. 
i8s. 

A.  Ailcin*8  Annual  Review. 

ll.  IS. 

J.  6.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
8vo. 

The  Invalid,  being  an  Illuf- 
fration  of  the  obvious 
Means  of  enjo)ing  Heahh 
and  long  Life,  by  a  Non- 
agenarian,   iimo.    4$. 

T.  Wetherby'8  attempt  to  re- 
move Prejudices  concerning 
the  Jews.    10$.  6d. 

•.Letters  written  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham  to  his 
Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (af- 
terwards Lord  Camelford), 
i2mo.    3s.  6d. 

Frend's  Patriotifm;  or,  the 
Love  of  our  Country  illuf- 
trated  by  Exatiphs  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Hif- 
tory.   7Si 

-Polycephalus*  Galvanift,  a 
new  periodical  Paper^  pu- 
bliftied  at  Cambridge,  8vo. 

IS. 


Nathan  Drake^s  Literary 
Hours,  Vol,  VIIL  8vo.  9$. 

Edmund Burke*s  Maximsand 
Opinions,  Moral,  Political, 
and  Economical,  fele6)e(} 
from  his  Works.  2  vols. 
8vo.    los. 

♦  Ciiri(tian'8  Fafliionablc 
World  difplayed.    2s.  6d. 

The  Hibernian  Jefter  J  Anec- 
dotes never  before  printed. 
6d. 

Buon^parteana;  or,  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Virtues  of  the  Buo- 
naparte Family. 

Projea  and  Type's  Tour 
through  the  fu ut hern  Coun* 
ties  of  England.  4s. 

Official  Defence  of  General 
Moreau,  before  tlie  Tribu- 
nal at  Paris. 

Turner's  Inquiry  into  the 
Properii<?s  of  Nature. 

Dr.  Scott*s  Diiferiations,  Ef- 
fays,  and  Parallels. 

The  Triad:  addreflcd  to  tbe 
People  of  the  United  Em- 
pire, in  a  Storm. 


GENIERAIL  INBJEX 


TO   THS 


FLOWERS  OF  LITERATURE; 
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Address,  Poetical,  to  the  (hade  of  Guttemborg,  of  Menfi, 
pHge  I.  Poetical  and  admonitory  to  London,  SI.  Poetical 
one  of  Sbakefpeare  to  an  apparation,  Motto,  16.  Of  Virgil 
to  a  barbarian,  Motto,  41. 

Affection,  Conjugal,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  a  GermaA 
countefs,  175. 

Agenis,  written  by  Barclay,  praifed  by  Cowper,  37. 

Albert,  Sir,  his  adfventures  related  in  a  ballad,  291. 

Alphabet,  Connbat  of  the,  91. 

Alps,  fuperior,  their  wonders  have  been  difclofed  only  in  out 
agc>  7A*     Defcribed  by  Pope,  Motto,  ibid. 

Amovir,  le  Terns  et  T,  French  Ode,  124. 

Anecdote,  Modern,  of  two  Frenchmen  cheating  a  Dutch  JeWf  j 
6.     Humorous,  of  a   mifchance  of  French  gallantry,  i4> 
Of  a  French   antiquarian  viiiting  the  Egyptian  catacombs, 
24.  Melancholic,  of  maternal  defpair,  poetically  relatedf  30. 

Anniverfary,  Defcription  of  the,  of  the  Chinefe  Emperofi 
birth-day,  276. 

Animals,  their  gentlenefs  in  England,  Note,  216. 

Antiquarian,  A  French,  vifitiug  the  Egyptian  Catacombs,  26. 

Aphorifms,  thofe  of  L'lvater,  judged  by  Cowper,  38, 

Augereau,  an  inll-ance  of  his  ferocity,  68. 

Aulugellius,  thought  on  fuperftition  and  religion.  Motto,  137. 

Authots,  thofe  who  introduce  into  fcientific  productions  vi- 
fionary  political  dogmas,  cenlured,  91,  Converfation  of 
one  with  a  bookfellcr,  on  libels,  171.  Defence  of  the  li- 
terary character,  by  one  of  them,  173.  A  virtuous  one 
refufing  to  write  fcandal,  174. 

Authorship,  Mifchance  in,  attributed  by  Cowper  more  to  want 
of  pains- taking  than  to  want  of  ability,  40* 
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Babylon,  fragment  of  a  poem  on  itt^eftru£lion>  it. 
'  Bageflen,  a  German  poet,  341.     Anecdote  of  hit  romantk 

marriage,  341. 
.  Barclay,  his  Agenis  an  energetic  and  amufinpr  performance,  37, 
Bmtow*8,  Dr.  Exhortation  to  Britiih  Loyal  Volunteers,  129. 
Bard,  the  aflfumption  ot  that  character  is  attended  at  preient 
I      with  danger  and  difficulty,  36. 

*^' Batchelor^s  poetical  DeBnirion  oft  benevolent  man,  230. 
Baude,  a  Peafant^s  hut  in  Silefia,  316.     Its  deicripiion,  Note, 

ibid. 
Benevolence  renders  men  like  gods,  according  to  Tullius,  306. 
Bess,  a  Cbrttiian  Name,  Vvhich  gave  the  idea  of  waOiing  tubt 
and  fcouring  kettles,  208. 
;  Bettinelly,  an  accomplifhed  Monk  of  Italy,  vi(its  Voltaire,  239, 

Bieder,  an  honeft  servant,  165.     Some  account  of  him.  266. 
|.  Biographers,  thofe  of  Johnlon  have  ill-treated  him,  Note,  34. 
Biography  fliould  be  written  only  by  writers  of  tendcrnefsj 

delicacy,  and  truth,  34. 
Biackmore,  Sir  Richard,  defcribing  a  female  heroine,  Note 
'•.        i6i.     Charadlerinng  a  tyrant,  Motto,  384. 
L  Blind  woman,  lamtntable  account  of  one,  369. 
t  Bookmakers  fliould  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Cowper,  merciful  tO' 
wards  one  another,  39. 
Bookfeller,  according  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  only  Mxcenas,  40. 

Its  profeffion  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  society,  174. 
JBorweil  a  coxcomb,  in  the  opinion  of  Cowper,  39. 
Bourrit,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  defcriber  of  the  Alps,  73. 
Brighton,  Defcription  of,  58.    Its  firft  patron  was  Dr.  Ruflel, 
ibid.     Where  built,  59.     Its  inhabitants  enemies  of  im- 
'    provement,  ibid.     Its    vifitors   occupied  without    employ- 

•  ment,  60.  Venus  reigns  too  much  there,  6i.  Its  scenes 
are  very  diverfiHed,  62.  Its  salt- waters  dangerous  to  the 
fair,  65.  The  account  given  of  it  in  the  London  newf- 
papers  amufmg  by  their  falHty,  ibid.  The  prefence  of  the 
prince  has  embelliflied  it,  66. 

Britain,  its  praifes  poetically  fung,  190.     Bleft  with  a  fruit- 

*  ful  soil,  ibid.  Enriched  by  a  peaceful  induftry,  191.  Sup- 
plied with  abundant  flocks,  191.  Happy  in  a  benignant 
climate,  193. 

Burns  has  had  an  affectionate  biographer  in  Dr.  Currie,  Note, 
35.  Loses  much  of- his  defer ved  praife,  and  for  what 
reafon,  37. 

Cambridge  Scholar,  humourous  anecdote  of  a,  100. 
Car  has  a  tiiumphant  found,  and  is  not  to  be  applied  to  vehi- 
cles carrying  corpfes.  Note,  30. 
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Catacombs,  Egyptian,  vifited  by  a  French  amiquarlani  t6. 
Often  plundrrcci  by  the  Moort,  27. 

Ceremonies,  Religious,  of  the  Indians,  defcribed,  133. 

Chara£ler  of  the  Malay  flaves  defcribed,  41 . 

Children,  CircalTian,  intruded  to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  it. 

Chriftian  nameSi  a  differtation  on,  108.  Some  have  hern  pu« 
rified,  109.  Some  give  the  idea  of  wafhing  tubs  and  fcour- 
ing  kettles,  «io.  Some  are  condgned  to  the  moA  menial  of- 
fices, lit.     Lift  of  the  moft  fetimental,  iii. 

Cibber,  his  Chara^tr  delineated  by  Richardfon,  35s.  Ac- 
count of  one  of  his  works,  353. 

Circailians,  their  manners  dtfcribedy  lo.  Hofpitality  and  re« 
venge,  facred  among  them^  1 1 .  Their  education  calcula- 
ted to  fupprefs  the  love  of  relations,  12.  Females  trained  to 
all  ornamental  work,  ibid.  Slaves  fold,  13.  Women,  proud 
of  the  valour  of  thtir  hu(bands,  14.  Wives  do  not  live  io 
the  fame  huts  with  hu(bands,  15 

City,  Bitchelor^s  exhortation  to  avoid  citieSi  Motto,  26S. 

Circolating  libraiy,  fcene  in  a,  384. 

Cleone,  her  maternal  misfortune  defcribed,  30. 

Cock-fighter,  ftrongly  reprobattd>  Note,  251. 

Confanguinity,  Feelings  of,  fuppre/Ted  in  the  Circailians  hj 
their  education,  iz. 

ColTack  foldiers,  their  manner  of  fighting  defcribed,  304.  In- 
terrogate the  birds,  an:i  are  very  foimidable,  306. 

Cowper,  defcribing  London,  2a.  Various  literary  obfervadoM 
of  him,  34.  His  opinion  of  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  35. 
Explains  the  danger  of  stepping  into  the  world  as  a  hard, 
36.  Hrs  thoughts  of  criticifms,  ibid.  His  eulogy  of  Ho- 
mer, on  accoiiut  of  his  plainnefs,  ibid.  Wi(hes  that  Burns 
would  write  in  Englifli,  37.  Praifes  Barclay ^s  AgeniSi  ib. 
Defcribes  a  Leech  as  a  barometer,  ibid.  Defines  GeniuSi 
38.  Pronounces  a  verdict  on  Lavater*s  aphorifms,  ibid. 
Xyefcribes  a  kind  of  Mtmoria  Technica,  ibid.  Praifes  Sir 
John  Hawkin^s  book,  39.  Calls  Bofwell  a  coxcomb>>ibid. 
Wonders  at  Pope  calling  for  mercy,  ibid.  Praifes  perfpi- 
cuity  in  writing,  40.  Attributes  mifcarriages  in  author* 
iliip  to  want  of  pains  taking,  ibid.  Eulogifes  his  bookfelleri 
ibid.     Thinks  ihat  genius  always  betrays  itfelf,  ibid. 

Criticifms,  their  futility  and  contradiction  perplex  an  authori 
36. 

Cruelty,  French,  anecdote  of,  68.  Ovid's  deprecation  againft 
it.  Motto,  ibid. 

Cupid  and  Time,  tranflation  of  a  French  ode  on,  125. 

Cynthia,  ode  to,  tranflated  from  the  French,  148. 

Dale,  Mr.  a  benevolent  Scotch  manufacturer,  306*     His  ha- 
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4iiaiiity  to  Highlanders  cmigratii^g  toAmerica»  jiq.    Dif- 

peniet  to  children  pure  air»  wiioleTome  food,  and  ratipnai  in- 

ttruction,  309. 
Death  is,  according  to  Shakefpeare^  an  ot>jfct  of  «xtrein«  fear> 

Motto,  lao. 
DcTpondency  is  a  link  which  unites  the  whole  creation,  99. 

It  is  a  benevolent  fyftem,  100. 
Dufauflure,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  has  explored  the  Alps  as  a  na« 

turalift.  Note,  13. 
Defpair,  Matcrjial,  exemplified  in  an  event  which  took  place 

during  the  laft  great  plague  in  London,  30.. 
Dialect,  origin  of  the  provincial,  91. 
Diamond,  account  of  the  celebrated  large  one,  198 •    It.  belongs 

to  Shah  Nadir,  299.    Bought  by  Shaifras,  the  Armcniani  ib. 

Sold  to  the  Ruffian  emperor,  301  • 
Dives,  a  father  rendered  unhappy  by  his  excefiive  covetoofnefst 

137. 

Divers,  for  pearls  chara^lerifed,  »54«  Their  exertions,  155« 
Their  danger  and  their  fears,  156. 

Dream,  a  poetical  one  of  a  soldier,  357. 

Drydtn,  his  description  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  the  plague. 
Motto,  46.  His  obfervations  on  the  the  errors  of  education. 
Motto,  88.  His  thoughts  on  the  advantages  of  wedded  love. 
Motto,  131.  Compares  love  to  fire.  Motto,  159.  Poetical 
addrefs  to  (hips.  Motto,  181.  His  idea  of  a  truly- good  man. 
Motto,  183.     He  defines  the  nature  of  royalty.  Motto,  239. 

. ;  He  praifes  the  courage  of  sailors.  Motto,  26 1  •    He  thinks  as 

-  honeil  servant  rare.  Motto,  a65.  He  defcribes  love  as  vary- 
ing according  to  the  temper,  Motto,  275.  His  account  of 
the  ancient  fairies,  Motto,  291.  His  addrefs  to  a  diamond. 
Motto,  298.    Praifes  a  Ainburnt  foldier.  Motto,  305* 

Duellifts  charafteriTcd,  by  Virgil,  Motto,  37a. 

Duelling,  reflections  on,  372,    How  to  avoid  it,  373. 

Edeu,  Pope's  thoughts  on  its  grove.  Motto,  358. 

Education  fometimes  miileadii,.  according  te  Diyden,  Motto, 
8f8.  Its  power  and  channs  exemplified  in  two  modern  French 
families,  128.  Its  advantages  aflerted,  by  Waller,  Motto, 
ibid.  Advices  on  that  of  a  prince,  written  by  X«Quis  XVL 
183. 

Egyptian  Catacombs  vifited  by  a  French  antiquary,  26. 

Ellen,  Fair,  a  poetical  tale  of  her  misfortune  and  iQfanity,346« 

Elbe,  its  fource  inveiligated,  319.  " 

Elegy,  written  by  a  Briti(b  fair,  dooiped  to  live  far  from  hflr 
native  land,  214. 

Emigrant,  his  unhappy  fatei  defcribcd  in  an  ode,  S59»  AntCi* 
4oteofQiw;»ibid« 
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Emperor  of  Morocco  diftnAcd  by  the  tooth.ache»  So.    Cured 

hy  a  French  furgeon,  S).    Rewrardt  him  geiieroufly,  ibid. 

Chinefe,  dcfcription  of  the  anniverfiury  of  his  birtbdayi  lyt. 

DeicriptioB  of  the  park,  )58, 
Emprefty  fome  account  of  the  prcfent,  of  the  Gauls,  137.    Her 

magnificence  in  drcfs,  ibid.    Her  expenfive  bath»  %ii. 
Emily,  a  Veroncfe  noblemaOa  condemned  perfidioufly  to  death 

by  Augereau,  69. 
EneltOi,  their  manners  defcribed,  151.    Fond  of  animal  food, 

ibid.     Plain  in  their  cookery,  153.     Clean  in  their  boufcs 

and  in  their  drefs,  1 54.. 
EntcrtainmentSr  theatrical,  thofe  in  China  defcribed,  t%u 
Equality,  the  chimerical  notions  of  it  refuted  in  a  popular  con* 

verfation,  193. 
Efcape,  a  fortunate*  of  an  Helretian  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  31* 
Erening,  continuation  of  Collinses  ode  to,  3K0. 
Events,  VirgiPs  expreflions  on  fome,  which  cannot  be  related 

without  a  tear.  Motto,  31. 
Europeans,  (ketches  of  their  manners  in  the  Wrft  Indies,  1471 

They  are  covetous,  ibid.  Their  voloptuoufnefs,  a48.  Their 

defpotifm  and  cruelty  towards  the  Africans.      They  arc 

prone  to  every  kind  0^  diflipation,  151. 

Fairies  very  common  anciently  in  Britain,  according  to  Dryden, 

Motio,  a9i. 
Fauft  is  the  firft  who  cafts  types,  3. 
Faokes,  Guido,  an  hiftorical  account  of  him,  95.     Where  ap* 

prehcnded,  examined,  conveyed,   96.      Why   he  coufeflld 

what  he  knew  of  the  coofpiiacy,  97.     When,  with  whom, 

and  where  executed,  98. 
Fire-works,  the  Chinefe  exceed  ours,  185. 
Flor  Silin,  a  Ruffian  pealant,  a  (hurt  account  of  his  betievolcnt 

humanity,  130. 
French  ingenuity,  modem  anecdote  of,  6.    Gallantry,  mif- 

chance  of,  related  in  a  humorous  anecdote,  14..     Piaure  of 

Cw«  modem  families,  fs8.  JUtetch  of  their  manners,  151. 

Gav,  polite,  154.     Ill  dretSd  and  entcrprifing,   158,  159. 

Ju(tice,  a  modern  anecdote,'3,54. 
Fi  enchmen,  (harpers  duping  a  Dutch  Jew,  a  modem  anecdote,  6. 

Gallantry,  French,  mifchance  of,  an  humorous  anecdote,  14. 

Gardening,  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Englilh  Ityle  of,  363. 

Garter,  the  order  of  the,  in(lituted  during  the  pl-^gue  of  Lon- 
don, in  1 349 1  50. 

Guth,  bis  ddcription  of  Indian  indolence.  Motto,  %$y, 

Geddes,  Dr.  (ketch  of  his  liCe,  329.    Where  bom  and  cdu- 
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cated,  %%o»     Hit  charafter  and  attaininentty  333.    HU 

death,  337. 
Genius  defined  by  Cowper,  38.    It  alwayt  betrays  itfelf,  40. 
Georgian!,  flave  girls  fold^  13.     Why  their  waitt  is  fo  fmali, 

ibid. 
Gholl  of  a  fcrag  of  mutton^  poetical  and  humorous  anecdote 

of,  ioo« 

Giant*s  Head,  in  SileTia,  is  tlie  higheft  point  of  land  in  Ger. 
many,  321.    Its  form  d^icribed,  %%§» 

Giant  mountains,  in  Silcfia,  defcribed  in  the  journal  of  an  ex- 
curfion  to  ihem,  311.  The  abode,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
ditions, of  a  giant  genius,  Note,  316.  Not  to  be  compared, 
in  point  of  elevation,  to  thofe  of  Swiflerfand,  329. 

Glaciers,  defcription  of  them,  71. 

Gleaner,  a  literary  mifcellany.  Note,  104. 

Gleichen,  Count,  anecdote  of  him,  •75.    He  goes  to  the  Hol^ 

*  Land,  ibid.  He  is  made  priibner,  and  releal'ed  by  a  fair  Sa- 
racen, 27^. 

God,  his  omniprefence  aflerted  by  Virgil,  Motto,  17* 

Gondoline,  a  melancholy  and  anecdotic  ballad,  109. 

Grefeinftein,  Elizabeth  Countefs  of,  gives  an  heroic  inftanpe  of 
conjugal  love  in  felling  her  property  to  ranfom  her  huiband, 
and  going  to  the  Eaft,  175.  By  her  affe6lion  for  him  con- 
fines herfelf  in  a  t«mb,  180. 

Greaves,  Rev.  Dr.  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age,  44.  His 
ode  on  temperance,  imitated  from  Horace,  ibid. 

Great  Storm  Cap,  a  mountain  in  ^ilefia,  318. 

Grief,  its  efife^s  deA:ribed  by  Horatiur,  Motto,  30. 

Guttemberg,  of  Meniz,  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  a 
poetical  addrefs  to  him,  i« 

Haller,  Sophia,  account  of  her  romantic  marriage,  ^41. 
Happinefs,  according  to  Horace,  does  not  confift  in  riches. 

Motto,  196.    Conjugal,  that  of  a  poet  defcribed  in  let* 

tcrs,  374. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  praifed  and^enfured  by  Cowper,  39. 
Hayward,  the  philanthropic,  doing  an  a£l  of  humanity,  j^i. 

Relating  Martina*s  vroes  and  melancholy  madnefs,'X37. 
Heroifm,  aninftance  of  Italian,  exhibited  by  three  refpeflable 

Vefonefe,  69.  Of  conjugal  aiFe6^ion,  exemplified  in  the  con* 

dud  of  Elizabeth  Countefe  of  Greifenftein,  175. 
Heron,  his  journey  to  Scotland  cited.  Note,  307.    His  opinioa 

on  the  evils  refulting  from  the  generality  of  manufa£lui*ert| 

Not<e»  ibid« 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  defcriptive. glance  on  them,  1 194 
Hindoo,  the,  is  daftardjy  in  fpiritj  189.    Is  far  from  being 

mild  and  humane,  190. 
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Homer  prBified  by  Cowper  for  hit  plainoe(t«  36.    Is  tranfljted 

but  with  great  difficulty,  37. 
Hope»  its  beneficial  efk€t%,  259. 
Horace»  maxims  of*  aflerting  that  tbc  guilty  never  efcapet  pa^ 

niOiment,  Motto,  15.     Defcribes  the  efFe^ls  of  grief,  Motto, 

30.     Saya  that  a  lound  jmjgment  forms  the  good  writer, 

Motto*  34^     His  thoughts  on  the  obje6l  of  travel.  Motto, 

151.     His  idea  of  happraefs,  Motto,  196. 
Hofpitality,  the  law  of,  rcligioufly  obferved  among  the  Circaf- 

fisns,  lo. 
Hofpitai,  defcribed  by  Milton,  Motto,  75.     Induf^rious,  but 

iiidigeDt,  old  age  fhould  not  be  doomed  to  die  in  it.  Note,  79. 
Hotel,  the  new,  reflexions  on  entering  it,  105. 
Humanity,  hymn  to,  171.    May  relieve  without  alms,  173, 

Implored  in  favour  of  woe,  174. 
Hiifl>and,  Circaffian,  does  not  live  in  the  fame  hut  with  hif 

wife,  15.     Anecdote  of  a  murderous  one,  16, 
Hymcn^  his  nature  energetically  defcribed  by  Rowe,  1 75. 

Impoftor,  account  of  an  extraordinary  one  in  Germany,  ft33. 

Independence  is  a  dream,  9S. 

Indians,  dcfcription  of  (bme  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  133. 
Their  charaaer  iketched,  aS7. 

Ingenuity,  French,  modem  anecdote  of,  6. 

Inhuman  man,  a  brute,  %7%» 

Invafion,  French,  thoughts  on,  114.  The  cruelties  which 
have  attended  it  in  every  country,  aiaS.  It  would  be  ruinous 

^to  the  Britiih  nation,  fta6.  It  would  attack  equally  the  pa- 
lace  and  the  cottage,  127 •  Exhortation  to  seal  and  unani- 
mity to  repel  it,  229. 

Jackfon^s  (late  of  the  defiin£l  contains  a  whimiical  anecdote 

of  a  ghoft,  Note,  104.. 
Jealouiy,  its  efcds  poetically  defcribed,  9.     Caufed  the  de- 

ftru^lion  of  Troy,  10.   Reprobated  by  Ovid,  Motto,  9. 
Jerufalem,  defcription  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  ttiat  city,  397, 
Jew,  outwitted  and  duped  by  two  Frenchmen,  a  modem  anec* 

dote,  6. 
Johnfon,  Dr.  Samuel,  has  been  uncourteoufly  treated  by  bis 

biographers.  Note,  34- 
Judgment,  a  found  onct  according  to  Horatius,  forms  the  good 

writer,  Motto,  34, 
Juri(jprudence  enlarges  the  mind,  40. 
Juftice,  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  adminiftered 

in  France,  354. 
Juvwal,  his  l\\uugV\u  oci  tV^e  tears  of  fympathy,  136.    His 
*    thought  on  Uandw,  17  \,  C?\\*  vci vB2Q0nB»akTEvva^<«^V«c>a,<^^ft7i. 
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KimoS)  a  race  of  dwarfs  inhabiting  Madagafcar,  ^^^ 
Kiopftock,  Mrs.  defcribes  the  origin  of  her  affection  for  faer 

hufband,    375.     Speaks  of  his  poem,   tb«  Mefliahy   377^* 

Where  buried,  Note,  379. 
Klopftock,  the  poet,  his  happy  marriage,  376.     How  he  coip* 

poled  his  poem,  the  Mefiiah,  377;     The  time  of  his  death 

and  burial,  Note,  380. 
Kurgan,  what  is  thus  called,  Note,  305.     What  it  has  been 

anciently,  Note,  ibid. 
Kynail,  that  mountain  in  Slleiia  defcribed,   31 5.     Singular 

cuftom  of  German  travellers  there,  Note,  ibid. 

^ady^s  Rock,  the,  where  Gtuated,  15.    Anecdotic  origin  of 

its  name,  16. 
Lavater,  his  aphorifms  are  not  always  juft,  38.    Pi6lure  of  l|i$ 

amiable  character,  339.     His  vifit  and  confolations  to  tlie 

dying  fick,  340. 
Law,  its  profdiion  a  foldierOiip,  according  to  Cowper,  35r« 

Often,  according  to  the  fame,  leaves  rea(ba  at  a  difttnce^  ibid. 
Lee-Boo  dying  of  the  Onallpox,  106. 
Lee,  his  pi6lure  of  a  maniac,  Motto^  346. 
Letch,  a,  is  a  baromet>:r,  37. 
Louis  XVL  advic£  on  the  educatioa  of  his  fon,  183.     Hb 

chara<S^er  expreffed  in  a  vcrfe  of  Dryden,  ibid. 
Libels,  dialogue  on  them,  between  an  author  and  a  bookfeller, 

171.     They  iomi^times  fell  better  than  literary  woi'ks,  177. 
Literature,  Aulhian,  not  very  ancient,  89.     Defe^ive  on  ac» 

count  of  the  reigning  bigotry,  90. 
London,  poetical  and  admonitory  addrefs  to,  za.  '  fieautifu]» 

though  not  without  rpots,.Motto,  ibid. 
Lord  oi'  Mifrule,  what  it  was  anciently,  117.     Its  ele£liea 

and  emplv»ynjcnt,  218. 
Love  of  our  country  enforced,  4.     Reckoned  a  nohh  pa^ 

Hon,   ibid.     Great  m^n  of  all  nations  eminent  for  it,   5. 

Wedded,  its  advantages  averted  by  Dryden,  Motto,  i^f^ 

Various  in  different  characters.  Motto,  *75.     Makes  equa- 
lity, according  to  Diyden,  Motto,  391. 
Lover,  foliloquy  of  one  by  moon-light,  159.     Its  effe^s  coni* 

pared  to  fire,  by  Dryden,  Motto,  ibid. 
Lucian  deicribing  the  objeft  of  tfavels.  Motto,  51. 

Midagnfcar,  d.efcriptlon  of  theinand  of,  51.    Contains  ^r 
didind  races  of  men,  5a.   Its  aborigdnes  are  intelligent,  b«t 
indolent,    53.      Their   food   and   their  wars,  54.      Their 
houfes,  agriculture,  and  phyfictans,  56. 
^ Malay  (laves  numerous^  at  tht  Qz^  ^  ^<yA¥^o^^  Vv«  *^^»^, 
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arc  vindiAirty  tmcberout^  and  lerocioiit»  iiud,    Tvt  ia- 

tancet  of  their  barbarity,  41, 43. 
Malratay  a  noble  Vcroiicfc>  treackcraufly  pttt  to  death  by  Ao* 

gereaoy  69. 
Maniac^  the  mitfortunet  of  a  fair  one  poetically  defcribcd>  Sfl* 

Charaderiied  by  Lee,  Motto,  ibid. 
Maiiufaf^ure  ofteif  the  hot-bed  of  proAigacyy  according  to  Mr* 

Heron,  Note,  3oy. 
ManufaAurer,  account  of  a  ii(cfiii  and  benevolent  one,  in  Scot* 

land,  306. 
Marriage,  its  comfortf  fung  in  the  hiftory  of  Tinnon,  131. 
Martina,  tl.c  hiftory  of  that  fallen  and  unhappy  female,  136. 
Mary  is  become  an  unfafliionable  Chriftian  name^  ^09^ 
Matam  boot,  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  Madagafcar,  5a* 
Meaaoria  tecfanica,  a  kind  of,  defcribed,  38.* 
Ments  illuftrious  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a. 
Milton  defcribes  an  hofpital,  Motto,  75. 
M'Lean,  Duart,  expofet  hit  wife  to  peri  A  in  the  waves,  i5. 

He  is  ftabbed  by  her  brother,  17. 
Money,  its  accumulation  the  only  objcft  of  fome,  MoltOi  147. 
Mountains,  chara£teri(ed  by  Pope,  Motto,  311. 
Mountebank,  account  of  a  French  one,  36s. 
Murderous  huiband,  an  anecdote  of  one«  1 6«    His  puniflimcnt, 

17- 
Nccromancery  hit  pretenfionty  Motto>  ft33, 

Obfcrvationsy  various  literary,  of  the  late  WSJiam  Cowperi 

efq.  34. 
Ode  to  Cynthia,  tranflated  from  the  French^  149. 
(Xfer,  its  fource  defcribed,  3ao« 
Otway„  praifes  iilence,  Motto,  301*         '  ' 

Ovid*s  deprecation  againft  ferocious  men|  Motto>  4S« 

Pamela,  account  of  an  Italian  one,  391. 

Palace,  a,  may  rather  be  called  a  caravanfary.  Motto,  lof.. 

Paradife  of  ten  thouland,  the  Chinefe  emperor^s  paik,  de- 
fcribed, 358* 

Paris,  defcription  of  that  city  by  an  Englilh  and  Ruffian 
Tourift,  a68.  Is  the  centre  of  the  fine  arts,  ibid.  lis 
magnificence  is  loft  in  di|ft  and  filth,  170. 

Patriotifm,  exhortation  to^  6, 

Partridge,  ode  on  a,  381. 

Pearl  fifliery,  deicripiion  of  it,  »54. 

Pealant,  (ketch  of  a  benevolent  one  now  living  in  Ruflia,  %%o* 

Peg,  a  Chriftian  name  which  gives  the  idea  of  washing  tuba. 
Ice.  Motto>  108 » 
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Perfpicuity,  its  great  merit  in  writingi  40, 

Plague  of  London,  melancholy  event  which  it  produced  poeti- 
cally defcribed,  30.  Mothers  then  carrying  their  dead  child- 
ren to  public  graves.  Note,  ibid.  Of  London,  in  1349,  dc- 
fcribcd  by  Godwin,  46-  Diffufed  a  fpirit  of  religion,  47* 
Its  direful  effefts  delineated  by  Dryden,  Motto,  46.  Fol- 
lowed  by  depravity  of  manners,  49*     ^ 

Poet,  the  conjugal  happinefs  of  one  dcfcribed  in  a  feries  of  let- 
ters, 374,  • 

Poiflfardes,  French,  account  of  ihcir  cruelt  y,  33, 

Pope  implores  mercy,  but  does  not  dtferve  it,  39,  Charafler- 
il'es  mountains,  Motto,  31.1,     Defcribes  Eden,  Motto,  35S. 

Prefs,  eulogium  on  the.  Motto,  i»  It  Oiould  be  .employed  id 
the  caui'e  of  virtue,  3. 

Princes,  their  hearts  (hould  be  formed  when  young,.  il^V 
Their  paflions  ought  to  be  early  curbed,  1 86.  They  ought 
to  he  brought  up  in  the  love  of  religion,  1 88. 

Profpefl*  from  the  Table  Mountain  delineated,  17.  It  it 
majeftic  and  fublime,  21. 

Puni(hment  never  fails  to  fail  on  the  guilty.  Motto,  15. 

Quatorze  Oignons,  account  of  a  modem  French  Diogenes^, 
thus  called,  367* 

Reifenkoppe,  the  loftieft  of  all  the  Giant  Mountains,  defcribcd, 
J13. 

Religion,  according  to  Aulius  Gellius,  fliould  not  fall  into  fu* 
perftition,  133. 

Revenge,  the  law  of,  facredly  obferved  amongtthe  Cifcafliantr 
II.     It  extends  to  the  relations  of  the  murderer,  ibid.' 

Richardfon,  Samuel,  account  of  his  health,  Note,  348.  J>e* 
icribes  his  perfon,  Note,  352. 

Rowe  implores  the  happy  art  of  fpeech,  Motte,  91.  Deicribci 
with  energy  the  tics  of  Hymen,  Motto,  175. 

Royalty,  its  nature,  according  to  Drydeii,  Motto,  237. 

Rubeiizahl,  a  capricious  fort  of  fpirit  refiding,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  on  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  Giant  Moun- 
tains, Note,  326. 

Sailors,  the  courage  of  the  Englifh,  extolled  by  Dryden,  Motto, 

261. 
Salt  water  exhilirates  the  fpirits,  according  to  Addifou,  Motto, 

58.     Dangerous  to  the  hir,  65. 
Savoir-vivre,  French,  fome  anecdotes  of,  366. 
Scotlanil  a  rich  field  for  the  botanift  and  the  fportfrnan,  isi» 

May  one  day  rival,  if  not  excel,  England,  122. 
Schropfer,  a  German  impoftor,  233.    Exhibits  wonders  of  ne* 
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cromancy  to  his  nuaHcroas  pupnt*  »34«    Gefs  into  debt  afid 
ihoott  himfelf,  ft36. 

Seamen,  Britifh»  their  charafter  difplayed^  x6i«  Thejhavt 
a  high  fenfe  of  religion,  s6x«  They  are  tremulooSi  but 
laftiiig  friends,  164, 

Serrantt,  good  ones  are  rare,  according  to  Dryden,  %6s*  StiL* 
cide  of  one,  difcontented  with  his  lowly  ftation,  167. 

ShafFras,  a  rich  Arment^n,  pofTciTor  of  the  largeft  diamond,  t^^* 
Obtains  by  its  fale  the  grant  of  Roflian  nobility,  300. 

8haker[)eare,  Wn  addrefs  to  an  apparition,  %6*  His  opinion  of 
death,  Motto,  120. 

Sharpers,  two  Frenchmen  duping  a  Jew,  a  modern  anecdote,  6. 
Worthy  to  be  admitted  m  the  French  legion  of  honour/ 
Note,  8,  Modern,  charadterifed  in  a  fcene  of  a  comedy, 
405. 

Sbocffer  contributed  much  to  the  impfx>vement  of  the  art  of 
printinsr,  3. 

Sileoce,  the  eloge  of,  by  Otway,  Motto,  3 or. 

Slander  is,  according  to  Juvenal,  the  faoil  of  ignoUe  mittdS} 
Motto,  171. 

Smallpox,  verfes  on  the  termination  of  its  deadly  reign,  102. 
Misfortune  of  a  child  blinded  by  it,  ft03.  Mrs.  MontSf^uf 
gave  it  a  deadly  blow  in  England,  %o^»  It  proved  firtai  to 
millions  of  people  in  Spain,  Note,  105.  Fatal  alfo  in  th« 
Ide  of  France,  Note,  ft07, 

Soklier,  Dryden^s  eloge  of  a  hardy  one.  Motto,  304..  The  po» 
etical  dream  of  one,  357. 

Soliloquy  of  a  lover  by  moon-light,  159* 

Spt6lator*s,  the,  opinion  of  a  palace.  Motto,  105. 

Staniflaut,  his  opinion  of  Voltaire,  140. 

Speech,  the  happy  art  of  it,  implored  by  Rowe,  Motto,  fi. 

Storm,  matrimonial,  defcription  of  one,  402. 

Sukey,  a  Chriftian  name  which  awakes  the  idea  of  fcowerin^ 
of  kettlts.  Sec,  208. 

Superftition  condemned  by  Aulius  Gellius,  Motto,  133. 

Surgeon,  French,  in  ordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  hofi! 
promoted  to  that  dignity,  80.  The  difficulty  and  danger  of 
his  (Ituation,  81.  Generoufly  rewarded  for  curing  the  tooth- 
ache of  the  emperor,  83*  He  becomes  tired  of  hi&good  for- 
tune, 87.  He  flies,  by  the  impulfe  of  fear,  from  the  king- 
dom of  Morocco,  88. 

SuvarofF,  anecdote  of  him,  Note,  305, 

Swinging  for  a  call,  an  Indian  ceremony,  defcribed,  134. 

Swifs,  elcape  of  one,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  33. 

Table  Mountain^  \Yit  ^xo^^^^  ^tom  \\.  ^'t^waaA'^%^:tij5vas{C\»s|^ 
and  folemn,  17. 
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Tears  of  fympathy  are  the  glorious  prerogative  of  man)  Motto> 

136.  .» I-  ' 

.  Temperance,  ode  on»  imitated  fr«m  Horace)  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Greaves,  44.  Tht  mother  of  health,  45. 
Terns,  le,  et  T  Amour,  French  ode  on,  124. 
Thlil-uafa,  the  price  of  blood,  thus  is  called  the  tribute  of 

money  paid  in  Circaflia,  by  the  family  of  the  murderer  t6 

the  family  of  the  murdered,  12. 
Thomas,  old,  a  poor  aud  honeft  peafant^  75.    Poetical  hiftorjr 

of  his  life,  ibid.    His  death,  78. 
Time  and  Cupid,  tranflation  of  a  French  ode  on,  xaj. 
Timon  reconciled  to  wedded  love,  ijt* 
Travels,  their  objeft,  fays  Lucian,  is  to  uhferve  mankind^ 

Motto,  51,    The  fame  idea  exprefled  by  Horace,  Motto> 

15a. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  defcription  of  that  place  as  it  was  in  i745> 

348.     A  place  of  diifipation,  34^^ 
Tyrant,  a,  chara^lerifed  by  Blackmore,  MottP)  3544 

Van-  (hoo- Yuen,  the  Chincft  -  emperor^a  park)  dtferibed  Hff 

Lord  Macartney,  358. 
Verita,  a  Veronefe  nobleman,  perfidioufly  put  to  death  by  Au« 

gereau,  69. 
Verona  filled  with  lamentations  by  the  treacherous  cruelty  of 

Augereau,  71, 
VeiTels,  an  ode  on  feeing  one  failing,  181.    Poetical  addrefs  o£ 

Dry  den  to  them,  Moito,  Ibid. 
Village  fair  defcribtd,  194. 
Virgil  aflferts  the  omniprefence  of  God,  17.   AflTures  that  thert 

are  fome  events  which  cannot  be  related  without  a  tear» 

Motto,  31.    His  addrefs  to  a  barbarian.  Motto,  41.    Cht* 

ra^lerifes  duellifts.  Motto,  372. 
Voltaire,  fome  original  anecdotes  of  this  eminent  writer,  239* 

Defcribes  himfelf  as  a  peafant  in  his  retreat,  240.     He  di(^ 

liked  the  king  of  PrufHa,  241.     Tronchin*s  faying  on  him) 

242.    V^hat  he  thought  of  Helvetius^s  book,  DeVEJj^ih 

ibid.     His  laying  on  Condorcet*s  euloglum  on.Pafcal,  ft43«. 

His  expreflion  on  the  family  of  Calas,  244.     Critic  on  Con- 

dorcet*8  life  of  that  writer,  246. 

Waller,  his  thoughts  on  education.  Motto,  128. 

Warnings^  the  three,  of  death  exemplified  in  a  poetical  tatf) 

220. 
Warrior,  hiftory  of  a  female,  162. 
Whifton,  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  old  man,  35^. 
Watfon's,  Dr.  bifliop  of  Llandaf)  tVvo\a^x%otvx^^.'^\^^^'>»>^ 

ralion,  324. 
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Wbite^Sy  T.  addrcft  to  Britom  for  arming  tbemrchrct, 
^14.    His  coDtinuatioa  of  CoUint*s  ode  to  evening, 

Widowy  Indian*  obliged  to  hmn  heiiclf  on  the  pile  ol  1 
band,  »88. 

Wife,  a  talkative  one  hat  generally  been  a  iilcnt  girl>  a 
plified  in  au  anecdote,  301. 

Wildfire*  an  old  veteran  (bldier,  tnftniAt  bit  young  t 
163.     Meets  with  nothing  from  him  but  ingratitude 

Wildfire*  Jane,  a  female  warrior,  i6a.  Dreams  of  noth: 
fighting,  ibid.  Sends  her  ipruce,  but  diflionourabk 
fprawlmg  into  the  mud,  16  6.  Perfecuted  and  redu 
thjt  account,  to  poverty,  i6t.  Marries  Bob  and  go 
him  to  the  American  war,  169,  Is  mangled  in  Ikt 
an  heroic  aAion»'i70»  Lofes  her  huibaiid>  who  is  k 
battle,  ibid.  Receives  a  penfion  firom  the  general  ml 
ftie  had  favtd,  171. 

Woman,  an  ignorant  one  it  always  talkativef  303. 

Wren*  odt  on  tf  393. 

Zacbcr  le  Falli  in  $ilefiai  dcfcribcd»  314. 
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B.  CROSBY  &  Co. 

STATIONKRS'  COURT,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 


1.  A  NECDOTES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS,  consIstiHg  of  Inte- 
resting Literary  Fragments,  Biographical  SIcetches,  Dialogues, 
L^tterS)  Characrers,  Sec,  In  Prose  and  Verse,  %  vols.  8vo.  14s. 

2.  BIOGRAP  HlC AL  DICTIONARY  of  Six  Hundred  and  Seven, 
ty-three  CELEBRATED  WOMEN,  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By 
Matilda  Betham,  embellished  with  elegant  portraits,  from  original 
drawings  by  Hopwood,  printed  on  fine  yellow  wove  paper,  i  vol.  8vo» 
X3S.     Another  Edition,  in  iimo.  7s. 

**  The  volame  before  at  appears  to  have  very  supetior  claims  to  the  patronage 
•f  the  publict  from  the  variety .  of  authorities  which  have  bcea  consulted,  from 
the  comprehensive  catalogue  of  names  which  it  embracesi  and  most  of  all,  from 
the  lau  able  distinction  which  is  aniformly  paid  to  morality  of  character,  as  wcU 
as  to  celebrity  of  ulent.  It  is  the  former  of  these  which  constitntes  true  pre-eail- 
ncnce,  and  which  deicrres  to  be  held  up  as  the  primary  object  of  female  imitation. 

Monthly  Mim>r,  Feb.  1804. 

3.  The  BEAUTIES  of  Dr.  MOORE,  selected  from  his  much-ad- 
mired  Writings,  Moral,  Philosophical,  and  Miscellaneous,  to  which  ti 
preftxed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  with  a  portrait,  second  edition,  by 
Prevost  and  ^gdoA,  making  one  large  volume,  neatly  printed  on  fint 
paper,  5s. 

4.  LODGERS  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  HISTORY,  Bio- 
graphy and  Manners,  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  Sth,  Edward  6th,  Marv, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  let,  exhibited  in  a  series  of  Original  Papers,  la 
the  Manuscripts  of  the  noble  families  of  Howard,  Talbot,  and  CeciL 
Embellished  with  a  number  of  fine  engravings,  (published  at  3I.  15s.) 
3  vols.  4to.  al.  iis.6d. 

^.  CASTLE  of  the  TUILLERIES;  or,  a  Narrative  of  all  the 
Events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  that  Palace,  from  the 
time  of  its  construction  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  Republic,  translated 
from  the  French,  by  F.  Latham,  2  vols.  8vo.  12s. 

6.  SONNINPs  travels  in  GREECE  and  TURKEY,  under- 
taken by  order  of  Louis  XVI.and  the  Ottoman  Court,  from  the  French| 
with  an  atlas,  containing  a  four-sheet  general  chart  of  tl.e  Levant,  and 
other  plates,  2  vols.  8vo.  il.  is. 

7.  OLIVIER*s  TRAVELS  m  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  EGYPT 
and  PERSIA,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Cvovernment  of  France,  dur- 
ing the  first  s.x  years  of  the  Republic,  illustrated  by  engravings  of  hu- 
man Figures,  Animals,  Plants,  Maps,  Plans,  Sec  in  2  vols.  8vo.  il.  M. 

8.  MARCHAND's  VOYAGE  ROU>fD  the  WORLD,  per- 
formed during  the  Years  179O,  1791,  and  179a,  preceded  by  an 
historical  Introduction,  and  illustrated  by  Charts,  &c. — Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  C.  P.  Claret  Fleurieu,  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  baord  of  Longitude  of 
France.    Ina  vols.  8vo.  with  an  AtUs^  il.  i%« 


Booh  published  by  Crosby  fy  Co. 

9.  A  TOUR  from  GIBRALTAR  to  TANGIER,  SALL£E,>fO. 
GODORE,  SANTA-CRUZ,  TARUDACEFT,  and  over  MOUNT 
ATLAS  to  MOROCCO,  an  account  of  the  Royal  Harem,  &c.  bj 
William  Lcmpriere,  with  a  map  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  8vo.  6s. 

10.  The  GARDENER'S  POCKET  JOURNAL;  or,  Daily 
Assi«tant  in  the  Modern  Practice  of  English  Gardening,  in  a 
Concise  Monthly  Display  of  all  the  Practical  works  of  general 
Gardening  throughout  the  Year. — Eighth  Edition,  corrected  and 
very  much  improved,  to  which  is  now  first  added,  a  Description 
of  all  the  Implements  used  in  Gardening.  By  John  Abercrombie. 
Author  of  *  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener.'  3s, 

Another  Edition,  containing  nearly  all  the  useful  iiifoirmation> 
in  a  small  pocket  volume,  is.  6d. 

11.  The  GARDEN  MUSHROOM,  its  most  efi^tual  ^e. 
ral  culture,  thoroughly  displayed.  Sec.  By  John  Abercrombifi 
iimo.  3s. 

i».TAPLIN»s  COMPENDIUM  of  PRACTICALand EX- 
PERIMENTAL FARRIERY,  equally  adapted  to  the  ConTC 
nicnce  of  the  Gentleman,  the  Farmer,  the  Groom,  and  the  Smith, 
with  Models  of  Shoes,  Sec.  5s. 

13.  The  VETERINARIAN'S  POCKET  MANUEL,  com 
taining  Directions  for  the  Prevention  and  Care  of  Diseases  it 
Horses.     By  La  Fosse,  2S.  fid. 

14.  A  ConciseTreatiseon  the  ART  of  ANGLING,  confirmed 
by  actual  Experience,  interspersed  with  several  new  and  reeent 
Discoveries — the  whole  forming  a  complete  Museum  for  the 
Lovers  of  that  pleasing  and  rational  Recreation,  siith  edition, 
much  improved.  By  Thomas  Best,  with  a  frontispiece,  repre- 
senting the  various  flies  used  in  Angling,  zs. 

.  15.  CARTER'S  FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE;  or,  Complcts 
Cook,  in  five  hundred  apprr>vcd  Receipts  ;  containing  also,  ths 
Art  of  Pickling,  Preserving,  and  Making  English  Wines,  Bills  of 
Fare,  and  General  Directions  for  Carving.    Genuine  Edition,  is. 

16.  The  EDINBURGH  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE,  contain- 
ing the  Preliminary,  or  Fundamental  Branches  of  Professional 
Education,  viz.  Anatomy  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  the 
whole  forming  a  Complete  System  of  Medical  Education  and 
.Practice,  according  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  Edinburgh  School. 
By  William  Nisbltt,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  EdiA- 
burgh.  Sec.  4  large  vols.  lamo.  il. 

*0*  The  Volumes  may  be  had  separate,  thus : 

Vol.  I.  and  11.  containing  Anatomy,  las. 

———ill. Chcmiatry,  6s. 

■  —  IV.  — —  Botany,  Sec,  $s. 

17.  An  ESSAY  on  the  ART  of  RECOVERING  PERSONS 
APPARENTLY  DROWNED;  with  a  Review  of  the  most 
proper  means  to  be  adopted  in  Cases  of  imminent  danger;  parti- 
cularly on  Suspended  Animation  by 

Intense  Cold,  Mepbetic  Vapourst  OvcrUid  Children, 

Lii^litning,  Burns  and  Scalds,  Bite  of  a  MaJ  Dog, 

Tails  and  Bniiatf,  Vapoorsof  the  Ai^  Fits, 

Suffocation  by  Cord,  Still-boin  Infai'ts,  Poisons,  &C.&C.&C. 

and  observations  on  the  signs  of  recovery  or  death ;  also,  on  the 
Various  kinds  of  ^V^ous,  &<:,\>^  Q.«  K.S\\>aLH«,  VC«  O.  lamo.  ^. 
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%%.  The  WONDERS  of  NATURE  and  ART;  or,  t  concise 
Account  of  whatever  is  most  curious  and  remarkable  in  the 
World,  with  many  copper- plates,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  12  vols.  il.  i6s. 

19.  The  MIDWIFE'S  Candid  Advice  to  the  Fair  S«x,  in 
which  the  Latin  Terms  are  omitted;  on  Pregnancy,  Childbirth, 
the  Diseases  incident  to  both,  the  fatal  eflfects  of  Ignorance  and 
jQuackerv,  and  thfe  most  approved  Means  of  projnoting  the 
Health,  Strength,  and  Beauty  of  their  Offspring,  by  Martha  Mears, 
J'ractitioner  in  Midwifery,  3s. 

20.  WILLICH's  (Dr.)  DIRECTIONS  to  MIDWIVES, 
tJURSES,  &c.  in  common  Labours,  6d. 

«*«  The  above  is  written  in  plain  language,  intended  for  the  use  of  persons, 
vheie  medical  assistance  cannot  readily  be  procured. 

41.  A  Familar  View  of  the  DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  of 
CHILDREN,  during  the  early  Period  of  their  Lives;  from  the 
German  of  C.  A.  Struve,  with  Additions  by  Dr.  Willich,  7s. 

22.  Price  3s.  6d.  extra  boards,  the  ninth  edit,  embellished  with 
eight  portraits  of  eminent  Divines,  engraved  from  original  paint- 
ings. To  which  is  prefixed,  a  short  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Founders  ;  and  a  Recapitulatory  Table,  showing  at  one  Vipw  tke 
-origin  and  opinions  of  the  various  Sects. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Denominations 

m 

Into  which  the  Christian  world  is  divided. 
By  THE  Rev.  Mr.  Evans* 

23.  An  ESSAY  on  the  COMPOSITION  of  a  SERMON. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CLAUDE,  to  which  arc  added,  the  Life  ot 
the  Author,  a  Dissertation  on  Public  Preaching,  and  Notes.     By 
the  late  Rev.  R.  ROBINSON  of  Cambridge,  the  whole  revised 
by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  10s.  6d.  extra  boards 

24.  ROBINSON'S  (of  Cambridge)  VILLAGE   SERMONS, 
a  new  edition,  in  8vo.  on  fine  paper,  76.  boards. 

25.  The  Complete  READY  RECKONER,  in  Miniature,  by 
T.  Collins,  a  new  edition,  to  which  is  added,  a  List  of  Commer« 
cial  Stamps  for  1S04-5,  Duty  •«  Male  Servants,  Travellers, 
Shopmen,  &c.  also  a  correct  List  of  the  London  Bankers  ;  con- 
taining Tables  accurately  cast  up,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers,  exhibitin^at  one  view  the  amount 
or  value  of  any  Number  or  Quantity  of  Goods,  from  one  up  to 
ten  thousand,  at  the  various  prices,  from  one  farthing  to  obc 
pound;  and  various  Tables  of  Interest,  Commission,  Brokerage, 
weights.  Measures,  Sec.  printed  remarkably  small,  on  a  new 
clear  type,  cast  on  purpose  for- this  work,  isj  3d.  in  sheep,  or 
calf  lettered,  is.  8d. 

26.  A  MYTHOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY,  accented  in  the 
Manner  of  Mr.  Walker,  containing  an  accurate  account  of  the 
Gods,  Goddesses,  Demi-gods,  Heroes,  Sec.  and  a  Description  of 
the  Emblems  under  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  represented 

'  .Virtue,  Vice,  Passions,  Sec.  with  aji  Essay  on  the  Sacrifice  to  the 
Heathen  Deities,  js. 


BoohpMisked  hf  CraOy  4r  Co, 

%j  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  BOOK  KEEPING,  intenied 

for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Tradesmen,  ice.  on  a  contracted  scale; 
with  Illustrations  of  the  Nature  of  Profits  and  Discounts,  oa 
Familiar  Principles,  and  for  general  Utility,  by  James  Luckcock, 
7s.  beards. 

%%,  An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES,  for 
Youth  of  both  Sexes,  particularly  designed  for  Schools  and  pri- 
vate Teachersy  containing  Definitions  and  Problems  in  Geometry, 
the  Projection  of  the  Sphere,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geography 
'and  Astronomy,  &c.  with  many  plates,  by  John  Greig,  Teacher 
of  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  Chelsea,  2s.  6d. 

29.  GEOGRAPHY  for  CHILDREN;  an  easy  Method  of 
teaching  and  learning  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  From 
the  French  of  da  Fresnoy,  with  a  map,  and  other  Geographical 
plates,  IS.  6d. 

«f«  The  neatest  edition  ever  .printed,  by  Mr.  Poole,  TMrntann. 

30.  Dr.  MAYOR'S  NEW  SPEAKER;   or,   English  Class 
Book.  Consisting  of 


I.  Moral  and  Initractive  Etiayt. 

II.  Narrative      aiul     Fatbctic 

Pieret. 

III.  Dlalofuen. 


IV.  Orationt  and  Hartngnea, 

V.  Epistles. 

VI.  Miscellancoat  Pieces. 
VIL  Select  Poetical  Pi^es. 


A  short  System  of  Rhetoric,  and  an  Essay  on  Enunciation,  tr 
Delivery,  chieHy  selected  from  Blair's  Lectures,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  the  second  edition,  revised,  4s. 

31.  A  New  INTRODUCTION  to  ARITHMETIC,  designed, 
from  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  as  an  easy  course  for  junior 
Pupils  in  general,  and  particularly  calculated,  on  Account  of  its 
Conciseness,  for  the  Use  of  Grammar  Schools,  where  the  Study 
of  the  Classics  precludes  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  extend- 
ed Systems  of  Arithmetic.  By  John  Greig,  Teacher  of  Writing, 
Geography,  &c.  &c.  Chelsea,  2s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

32.  The  YOUNG  LADIES'  New  GUIDE  to  ARITH- 
METIC,  being  a  short  and  useful  selection,  containing  besides 
the  common  rules,  the  application  of  each  rule*  by  a  variety  of 
practical  questions,  chiefly  oB  domestic  affairs,  together  with 
the  method  of  making  out  bills  of  parcels,  book  debts,  receipts, 
fourth  edition,  very  neatly  printed,  fts. 

33.  COOPER'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  with  woodcuts, 
as.     The  same  in  French,  vellum,  is.  6d. 

34.  Mrs.  TRIMMER'S  HISTORY  of  QUADRUPEDS, 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  wi^h  many  wood  cuts,  after 
the  maneer  of  Bewick,  neatly  printed,  2s.,  « 

«f  *  On  large-paper, extra  boards,  3s. 

35.  DAY'S  SANDFORD  and  MERTON,  3  vols,  lanoo. 
plates,  the  only  genuine  and  complete  edition  published,  neatly 
bound,  xos.  6d. 

+  1+  An  Abridgment  of  the  same  work  in  one  vol.  i^mo.  3S.6d. 

36.  WILLIAM  TELL^  or,  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country, 
Algerine  Captive,  and  History  of  TwinBrotliers,  in  one  voluntc> 
with  a  frontispiece,  as. 


Booh  published  hy  Chkbjf  4*  Co» 

57.  BIRTH.DAY,  by  Mrs.  Somenrille,  anew  edition,  it.  6d. 
3S.  The  F  R1  ENDS ;  or.  Virtue  and  Vice  contrasted,  is.  6d. 

39.  PRETTY  PILGRIM;  or,  Ad¥enturesof£velina£van^,it. 

40.  GRANDMOTHERS*  STORIES,  with  woodcuts,  by 
Mrs.  Somcrviile,  is. 

41.  LESSONS  tor  CHILDREN  of  Three  and  Four  Years  Old, 

IS. 

41  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATIONS,  with  cuts,  by  Harriet 
Mandevile,  is. 

43.  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  WILLIAM  HENRY 
WEST  BETTY,  from  his  Infancy,  includingthe  History  of  hU 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  Engagements,  with  Strictures  on  his 
Acting  in  London,  embellished  with  a  full  length  portrait,  is. 

«f  *  Thit  it  the  only  Arcount  of  th  •  extraordinary  Ynnt^  progrcu}veIy  aad 
Impartially  traced,  from  hii  Appearance  to  the  pres.'nt  Time. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  above,  entitled. 

44.  The  WONDERFUL  THEATRICAL  PROGRESS  of 
W.  H.  W.  BETTY,  with  an  elegant  frontispiece  of  him  as  Seliin, 
in  the  fifth  actof  Barbarossa,  neatly  printed.  6d. 

45-  Art  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  a  new  edition,  very 

much  improved  and  enlarged,  of 

The  Expeditious  Instructor; 

Containing  the  Elements  of 
I.  Grammar  and  Punctuation. 

a.  Directions  for  writing  a  free  and  expeditious  hand. 
»  3.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Astronomy. 

4.  Forms  of  Bills  of  Parcels^  Receipts,  Promissory  Notes,  and 

Bills  of  Exchange. 

5.  Art  of  choosing  and  preserving  Quills. 

6.  Making  Pens,  Ink,  Sealing  Wax,  &c. 

7.  Various  Specimens  of  Writing,  by  the  first-Schoolmasters. 
S.  Chronology,  a  Selection  of  the  best  Epitaphs. 

9.  Some  well  chosen  Letters,  on  various  subjects. 

10.  A  List  of  Books  necessary  for  Youth. 

With  various  other  useful  Tables  and  Forms,  is. 


MOST  APPROVED  MODERN  NOVELS. 

Anna  St.  Ives,  by  Holcroft,  5  vols.   17s.  6d. 
Adventures  of  Hugh  Trevor,  by  Holcroft,  4  vols.  14s. 
Adolphe  and  Blanche,  or  Travellers  in  Switzerland,  by  Lantier, 

6  vols.  lamo.  1804   il.  is. 
Armenian,  or  the  Ghost  Seer,  4  vols.  14$. 
Baron  Manstow,  2  vols.  5s. 

Camilla;  or.  Picture  of  Youth,  byMiss  Burney,5vols.  1l.2s.6d. 
Can  we  doubt  it  ?  or,  the  History  of  Two  Families  of  Norwich 

3  vols.  1804.   los.  6d. 
Cecilia,  by  Mfss  Burney,  5  vols.   X7s.  6d. 
Constantia  Neville;  or,  the  West  Indian,  3  vols.  1803.  15s. 
Frederic  Montravers;  or  the  Natural  Son,  2  vols.  7s. 
Henry  Willoughby,  2  vols.  7s. 
Heliodora,  or  the  Grecian  Minstrel,  in  3  vols.  los.  6d. 


BookipMiAei  fy  Credy  4-  Co. 

fiiTaiioKs  or»  Whtt  might  have  been,  1  toIs.  7s. 
Italian  T#al<Hisy;  or,  Lady  C.  Cecil,  3  vols.  13s.  6d. 
Liodorf  lod  Caroline |  or.  The  Dangers  of  Credulity,  3  volt 

los.  6d. 
Myaterict  of  Udolpho,  by  Ann  Radcliflfc,  4  vols.  il.  is. 
Monckton;  or,  the  Fate  of  Elenor,  3  vols.  los.  6d. 
Mount  Pausylippo;  or,  a  Manuscript  found  at  the  Tomb  of 

Vin;il,  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 
Mordaunt,  by  Dr.  Moore,  3  vols.  8vo.  il.  is. 
Peep  at  the  World,  3  vols.  1804.  los.  6d. 
Parental  Duplicity,  3  vols.  iimo.  9s. 
Strolling  Player,  or  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Tetnpleton,  3  vols. 

izmo.  I2S. 
Talcs  of  the  Abbey»  by  the  Author  of  Derwent  Priory,  3  vols. 

los.  6d. 

PLAYS 

IX  WHICH  MASTER  BETTY  performs, 

Vniformlif  printed  btf  Deane  4r  Co.  on  fine  voove  Paper,  Pocket  Site, 
Price  Sixpence  each,  with  EmbtUishments,  as  performed  at  the 
TheutrcB. 

DOUGLAS,  a  Tragedy,  by  John  Home. 
/ara»  a  Tragedy,  by  Aaron  Hill,  esq. 
Hamlet,  a  Tragedy,  '\ 

Macbeth,  a  Tragedy,  I  hs  Shakespeare,  from  the  last  Ed't- 
Richard  the  Third,      J      tion  of  Jolmsou  and  Stevens. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,     j 

Printed  in  the  same  neat  and  elegant  Manner  vith  the  above, 

Price  Sixpence  eachf 


Luvc  in  a  Village, 
Cuiu,  a  Tragedy,  by  Addi&on, 
Vi'nu'o  Preserved, 
Cunius,  by  Mil  tun, 
Grecian  Daughter,  by  Murphy, 
George  15aniwelJ, 
Jane  Shore,  by  Kowe, 
£dwi»rd  the  black  Prince, 
Garacbter,  a  Tragedy,  by  Moore, 
J^lan   of  the    World,  *by  Wr. 
Macklin, 


Tamerlane,  by  Bowe, 

Julius  Cassar, 

King  Lear, 

Tempest, 

King  Henry  Vm. 

Othello, 

As  You  Like.  I^ 

Cynibcline, 

Twellth  Night, 

Measure  for  Measure, 

Merchant  of  V«nice    ' 


r 

V 
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If 


»*^  The  Impression  of  the  Two  preceding  Volumes  of  the  Flowers 
OF  Literature  being  nearly  alt  sold,  those  desirous  of  potstssini 
them,  are  requetted  to  make  an  early  applicationm 


fr 


